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PREFACE 


This is irtCrel^ ii rovtjTie preFice, Aflost of wliat usiMUy goes 
into a prfliace or Inti'o^uction T ha^ic put into tluc AftcrwurJr 
Tliat Is b^atue i want the ncadcr Id plunge straEglit into the 
t baUada and atoiics tUemscIvcs, rattier than be confronted 
at the start with informatiOil that will KTiain little tp him 
till he is acquainted with tile that It conceriu. 

The main part of the hook 1 s meant for the lover of 
stories and ballads, irirespecCive of where they come from. 
Only the appendices, the rcrcrcnccs given in the notes and 
some of the notes themselves are meant for specialists, 

I want in a conspicuous: place to thank Wang Chung-min 
and his coUahorators who in 15J&, having coUated about 
I MSS, furnifihed for the hist time a readable te>£t of the 
seventy-eigliE pieces of populs^r liberatJute which they In¬ 
cluded in the pages of tbaJr great work Tun-^uianj fisn- 
Fvan Chs, I have sometimes disagreed with their readings; 
but without the aid of the essential spade-work which they 
have done I should neven have ventured to attempt this 
anthology, 

J bavt not as a rule tried to relate the legends to the £icta 
of history. In most cases tllis has already been done in 
articles listed, at the end of the ?jen-i™i Chi. 

I am also deeply grateful to Dr Liu Tsun-yan-of Hongkong 
for sending me a recent hook, Cliiang Ll-hung's Tim-Aiiopg 
PiCTi-iv«! Tzu-j r* un^-ihih (" Explanations O'! eKpreaslons used 
in the Tull'huang pifa-ivfa’) which put me right Oti sevend 
poiriB, and to the Warburg Institute whEcK allowed Itic to 
reprint the Swan-maiden story from the page* of its 
Journub The editor supplied me with several references. 
For information OH Hltidu marriage J am indebted to 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE SWALLOW AND THE 
SPARROW 


I M the mididle ftf apringj Jn the second month, 
Th'o svi^iJIoTvs circled in the air, 

Intej^dlng to build a home. 

Husband ajid wife canRultcd togctlier. 

East anti west they paced tlie measuiTcments, 

Nurtt and south they took the oinens. 

Avoiding offence to the General and the Tear StarU) 
So as to be sure of blessing and free from harm, 
They took a tall-headed compass 
And piling mud made their nest, 

Ihey hauled die beams up into place 
And spi'cad. strays to make their beds. 

T^cy provided gainst every danger^ 

Tliey would not nn^st on feather curtains 
Tliey found a first-race place to live in 
Before dicy put tip their broad beams. 

When all the arrangements wore complete 
They went ofl' to the Embankment for a while, 
Thei'e came some brown sparrows 
With head tapering to a point, 

Going dovra alley and lane 

Beating up those ■wcalccr than themselves, 

Seei]i.g that the swallows were not at home 
They wont in, meaning to rob the house, 

But finding that it was 30 new aitd clean 
Instead of that, they took pogMSSion of it, 

Mrs Sparrow and the bays and girls 




BaUa^ and Su/riasjrom Ttia-htma^ 

Were titlighted with th^e ticw premises, 

Bessting uproMrloiisly: 

‘See wc have got for oof Olvn 

Wliat another took pains to build E 

“It is tlie ploughman who starts the hare, 

But those that follow him who drink the bnath,’* 

The old proverb puts it neatly; 

That is really what happens! 

Brandish your fists fiercely* 

Swing your arms around . 

And if the sivaUow succeeds in getting in, 

Hit at his legs widr a stick. 

He is <]uite unsupported] 

And after such a gnawing!]) hacking as heTl get from ns 
And the talking-to weTl give him 
He'll he youra to piss upon In the end!’ 

While Sparrow was still talkhlg, 

The swallows came back. 

Swallow stnmped on the ground and called out, 

And Sparrow came to the door. 

Without more ado 

Sparrow hai-cd his fists and pounded llim; 

Pushed him this way, hoisted him that] 

SUl his car and slapped his check. 

Tjie little sparro^vs pulled him by the leg, 

Mrs Spari'ow stooped over hijn and pecked him. 

Swallow thus belabom’ed 
Was no better than a corpse. 

He Could not lift Jiis head. 

He could not open his eyes. 

He and his wifo, j sad pair. 

Lamented gasping and sobbing: 

;■ We never once crossed ihe path of the Leopardis Tall ;4^ 
Why have wc got into this cunsed sorape?' 

Then Swallow went to King Phoenix's Court 
To file his petition and explain his casej 
I, the swallow, alone and needy 
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The Swailofi' and the !iparrow 

Mjinagcd to build mvEclf a bouse. 

But it -was seized by the sparrow. 

Who not content with th-is ’Violence 
Sought to intimidate me with threats. 

“There was a Decrce^'/J^ he said, “that all strangers from aiar, 
Were to be subject to the usual anreej: and taxes. 

You, Swa!low„ fled from your place of origin. 

Yet were never once seen to do service to the King, 

Finally an ofi&oial was told to beat you on the bacJc 
And j'ou were banislted to Tan, Yai, Hsiang and Po.^’^ 

I, on the contrary^ am well-connected' 

The kite Is my maternal uncle, the hiwk is my father's 
brother. 

Governors and Prefects 
Form one long line in my family, 

If yon file a complaint against me 
You not I will suffer in the. end. 

Yeu had better both of you, swift as (n'Cj 
Leave my door, or In a moment 
You'll be in for a thrashing." 

I, the swallowj was indignant 
And pressed my rightful olaims. 

Whereupon Sparrow dragged! me by the head, 

Caught hold of my coat and to-re It, 

Pommeded me pcl!-nncll with naked fists, 

Recklessly flinging himself into die fray. 

ITien aU the sprrows, father and sons, 

Threw themselves upon me and belaboured me. 
r, dm swallow, was flogged, 

My plumage tattered, my feathers scattered on the ground. 
I could neither stand up nor sit down; 

I thought each inomeuc was m.y last, 

1 humbly ask. you to veri^" my charge; 

See for yfitjrself that I am red and blue. 

Such wrongs I cannot endure; 

] beg your Majesty to give a verdict 
In acoordance with the grayiCy of this enrime.^ 

n 



Hollars and £tt}fissfrom Tm-ftuang 

The Phoenix said, 

'The indictment laid bjr Swalloii^ 

Ii couched in convincing terms. 

Thfit Sparrow conduct woa hi|k-hjmjded 
Ij! bejond all dispute. 

But die two must be confronted iind each state his caao. 
I must know tbe rights and wnon^ 

Before 1 Can give my verdict. 

I hereby diai'pe the ivnen 
To go and mabe the arrest.’ 

The wren, hearing the Kme^s command, 

Not daring an instant to delay 
Half wallcing, half running 
Shot swift as a fiilling star. 

When he arrived at Sp&iTow^s door 
He stood listening for a while. 

He Could hear aparrow-talk fuside the neat 

And a voice was saying 

'Lost night J had a bad dream • 

This morning my eyelids twitched. 

That incans either a private quarrel 
Or else BOme trouble with the law. 

7he c?rrd« allotted to me of late 
I have each time fulfrlled. 

It can only be that the swallow 

Has died a petition against me at Court. 

Now, boys and girls, w'hatever you do, 

Be sure not to open the door] 

If anyone asks for me, you are to say 
I am at the village to the eaitT 
The wren, from outside the door, 

Said ^Ii'a no use your trying to bide. 

1 heard everything you said just now. 

Come out at once and get this straight. 

How came you to seize this house 
And then proceor] to ktiock him about ? 

I have here a warnint from the Court 
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The Stvallotv tAc Sparrow 
Inatructing me tu arnc&t juu. 

You must aiiswer in peiion for what yoQi' own hsinds h^ve 
doneL 

You suie in a hok iTom.'which there is no escape^ 

Plot and scheme as you ■will/ 

This pnt Sparrow iii a greet fright j 
His heart ^ttei'ed ai^d he Lrembled, 

All his faoiilyf kg ajid liitlcj, 

Were scared out nf their wits. 

In the end he went and kneit before the wren, 

Calling him Eldest Son, Second Son. 

'You have coine with your message a long way in the heat. 
Woirldn^t you Tike to cool yourself in Tuy nest 1 
They say '^A guest may be in a hurry 
But there is no such thing elb hurry for a host," 

Come and sit down for a miiiute 
While we prepare our fatuily meal. 

'This fellow must be quite mad', said the wren, 

'So to misjudge his situation. 

finding me easy-goillg 

He tries by hook or crook to gain time. 

It's no use your talking about food^ 

1 don’t happen to be hungry. 

J must be off, swift as fire; 

The King will he cross if 1 am ktc.’ 

The Sparrow, though very depressed. 

Still hoped to profit by delay. 

Again and again he refused to go, 

On the chance of somehow escaping his late. 

Witlr empty pretences and far-fetched arguments 
A thousand times he entreated, 

Ten thoiEHand times he hesought: 

‘Couldnk it, as a compromise, be put off till tomorrow 
When we can really cook you something good?’ 

The wren’s patience ivas ejdiausted. 

He grasped Sparrow by rh.e waist and dragged him away. 
Sparrow was worried, How he puckeredfss his brows' 



^LiWcfci! asd St^nasfrom Tun-huang 

Crcitfallen he carried awaj^^ 

And they wei“e soon at the distdct Court. 

The PhoeniK seeing than from a&r 
Asked "Who is this?' 

At once Sparrow bowed his head 
And knelt before the throne. 

Doling homage to the King. 

T, pur subject Spn'ow/ he Haiti, 

^Am by the swallow alatuderoiisly aocnsed 
Of seizing his house. 

Tcstei day I was summoned by the King'a warrant 
And have scuttled here witli dutiful hajtc, 

Lest 1 should be charged with delay. 

Swallow's affidavit 
Is :dl a pack of ties, 

Designed to hoodwink this Court. 

I beg your Majesty to be allowed to confront him,'' 
Tho King Haiti, ‘This good-for-nothing scampi 
Maggots must have danriagcd bia brain. 

A vile creaturefi''*' indeed I 
Leave -all this for me to deal ■with. 

Stick oot your left leg, CTi>ose your behind 
And hold your braEn-cap high.' 

Sparrow, his spirit broken by thtae threats. 

Cried out that, though Ire deserved deaths 

He hoped Swallow^ would be sent for to confront him. 

Swallow buHtleci forward 

And with a low bow made his pica. 

^Sprrow', he said, 'seized my houw 
And Js now openly residing there. 

As regards the wounds lie Inflicted 
I have in no way exaggerated ■ 

A glance will verify what I fiave said.' 

SpaiTOw^ seeing himself thus worsted^ 

Put a solemn ejipression on his fhee 
And asked to be allowed to speak on oath, 
i-le then began a long rigmarole: 


Tfte SweUow and ths Sparrow 

'If it is true thit I seized Siva] low’s Kpusc 
May I and my whole geiiemtion l>c dcscicute. 

JVtfLy I in the mo-XTiing meet the hawk and he setzodj. 
In the e^'ettingTTicEt the kite and be grabbed' 

When I go out, be caught in the net, 

When 1 slay at boinej be hit by a peUet, 

May my business go to bits 
And my leisuiTC be without peace. 

May I buiy a relative cech day 
Till of my whole ^mily none is left!’ 

But though he swore and swore again 
The swallow said: 

^ “A man in straits hnnis fjicense [ 

A dog in straits jumps over the wall.” 

But 'w'ith a scabby, leprous creature like this 
Nothing ranains but to burj' the coipse. 

The oaths that he has rattled off in such profusion 
Were only meant to mislead Our great King,’ 

The rhoenix was very angry. 

After a time he gave judgment, saying 
‘■SpaiTow'^s inisdemcatiour 
Was of incalculable gravity^ 

And when put under interrogation 
He showed obstinate resisC'tiiijce—’ 

As penalty I condemn him at once 
To hve bouts^^^) of flogging; 

He is to wear a cangue OU his neck and go to gaol; 
Such Is my judgment,' 

Swallow sliouted his delight, 

Pleaded and gratified heyond measure: 

'You seized my house and heaped abuse upon me. 
Thinking your luck would held. 

But on the contrarjf, to y^our surprise. 

Heaven has paid you out. 

Bringing you tO' such A state as this 
When 'hve beats’^ is the tunel'i'!) 

The wagtail was at band, 
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Ballads and SlorSts Jrcm Tun^huaa^ 

Wlio being Sparrow's younger tlOUSln 
VVanted to ludp in uny way lie couldj 
Anrt had remained in constant attendance. 

Seeing Swallow's eKultahion 

He now stepped forwiani and hut's! out angrily: 

‘Sir^ that my own brother ha's nffendod you 
Reflects shame on your humhle servant. 

I have beard that when the fox dies 

Even the hare is sad 

At the (site of Ills own species. 

Mil arc hrothers wittiJu the Four Seas'* 

And the more so if dicy are of one breed. 

Today you secured a dedsion in your fcivour 
And you must leave it to the Court to give their judgment 
due effect. 

**000 does not aim pellets at a dead sporroV.^ 

Still less should □nc follO'W them up with ihusc,* 

When Mrs Sparrow heard that her husband had been 
flogged 

She sank Into a state of utter collapse. 

She could only hammer her hosom and beat her breast 
Into such anxiety about him did she fall, ' 

Somehow making one stride out of two 
She ran to the prison to look after liim. 

There was Sparrow lying on the ginund^ 

His face the Colonr of dust. 

And un his back there stood out a lump 
That seemed a foot and a half high. 

Sparrow was in great distress J 
Teare fell from his eyes like min. 

She at once sprinkled Urine<i3) on hls wounds 
And then plastered them with old papon 
'r firmly remonitrated at the time; 

But you were too obstinate to fnlliw my advice. 

All your jabberlnga and twittering were no ilsc. 

And in the end you were dealt with in CourtH ^ 

Put into a cangue and held in gao'l^ * 



ITic SwalhiF and the 

And In fiict nniide thorouglily uncomfortatlcj 
All th€tsc trnublrs arc yoyr O’™ doJjlg’ 

T>on’c blame the God of tlic StoveL^^id^ 

‘I, die aparroWj was ohstlnatc, ’ivent niy own way 
And let fall some rude retnarksK 
But a man that is worthy of the name 
If, because he handles mattei'l badly. 

His hack is knocked to bits, 

Has no need to be dismayed. 

*'Jn Jife things repeat tiiemstlves; 

Death can only happen once.” 

And docs not the proverb say 
"better brave ten wolves or nine tigers 
Than the anger of a fool" ? 

All the fllani □eTH that have been breathed sgsinst me 
That black cronof^j)' get gfl’ing. 

Now that I am in priflon, 

I ’would rather die than be humiliated. 

Go at once and call for the myna-bird; 

He has his wits about him. 

Get him to '^gnaw* at those In autbariij 

So that tbey may put in a ’word for rne ’ivi.th the King, 

1/ he can get me off another beathig, 

Give him a bundle O'f sessmum/ 

When Sparrow had been In prison several days 
He begged the gaoW to take off his cangue, 

But again and again the gao'ler refused. 

Then ’ivith tempting words Sparrow cajoled him; 

' ’'Where officially a needle will not pass 
Privately there is room for a coach 
T implore you to take it olf 1 
Do please, till the cveniog session^ 

Not demanding too heavy a bribe. 

The person who comes ’with my food(i<iJ 
Will be sure to give you a silver hairpin.’ 

The gaoler said: 

^The reason you are now in thfi Yelloiv £ands[i?> 



Balimis Startesfrom Tao^hvang 

Is that you felled to rebut Swallow'a charge^ 
r have the honour to serve as the King’s oificer; 

J caimot accept bribes to protect you. 

If by any chance the Kini found oojt 

He woidrl pound me like hemp-secd ermbed fbr oil. 

I woaild rather you should be uncomfortable 
Than that my conduct should be impugned.’ 

The sparrow sighed. ^In ancient days’, be said^ 

‘High Ministers were tormented by tbeir gao'Tera 
Just as now is happening to me. 

I see nothing for it but to pray to Buddha 
And inwardly to make this vow: 

"If I succeed in escaping from this trouble with officials 
1 will collate and copy the whole of the Huart 5u£rLi“/OB) 
Next he said coaxlngly to the Clerk: 

‘Can’t you cut out the interrogation? 

To the Court Assessors high and low 
I will put my case feirly and without flinching; 

Just for today be a little aecommodatiiigH 
Howcvcr^ J could do with paper and a brush; 

“Never speak with cold fecc and eunptjr hand’'.’ 

The Clerk saidj 

’YoUj mts must be very dull, 

Or is it that your eyesight is dim ? 

Having seized hlS house 

You bad ncjt the sense to apologize and withdraw. 

But instead resorted to vioience 
Struck him and got Into trouble. 

You have broken the Klng^s law 

And the Phoenix sent me to question you. 

Tomorrow when you rise early and appear before the 
Court 

You will certainly be in for another bout. 

And by the time you\e had tea strokes and more 
It will depend nn Heaven whether you only come 
To within half an inch of expiring. 

Just prepare your bade for humble receptian 



The Swulloiv an^ the Sparrow 

We need no documents to frame OUr aentence/ 
Sparrow thus ticked off 
Almost choked with smger, 

But when the queationing began 
He became even more distiessedL 
Question; 'The a wallow built his house 
Meaning to live there himaclf. 

How came it that you so high-handedly 
Dared to scjic it by force?' 

Respectful answer; ‘My fktnous braini'^ 

Tempted the crow to pursue me. 

I had to run for lEj however difficult the way; 

Where I found a hole^ 1 had to Hbclter in it. 

I did for a time take Swallow's hausc 
Merely to avoid being caught. 

Tlie fact is* 1 was a refugee. 

I did it in an emergency; 

It was no case of forcible seizure, 

I hope die King will appreciate this,' 

Further question; 

'Granted that you are a refugee 
How came it that you used intimidation. 

Went so far as to trip Irim up and strike him 
And caused his feathers to fr;ll out? 

According to die Law of the Land the proper penalty 
Is a hundred with the hambon. 

Jf you have atjy argument to the contrary 
Stale clearly what it is.’ 

Respectful reply; 

‘It was solely on aocoiint of my brain 

That 1 hcoame a refugee 

And sheltered for a time in Swallow^s house. 

J saw tliah it was not inhabited 
And pulled up there ior a short rest. 

Then Swallow arrived 

And 1 was just coming out to apologize 

When he, knowing nothing of the circumstances;, 



and Sufriesjram Tm-huan^ 

Began it random (□ abuse me. 

Then Ire and his children in band 
Tried to drag me off Ed Coiite , 

Iti a pnision, not thinking what it would lead to, 

I at onee gave him a knock. 

Swallow complalrLfi of loiirg featheruj 
But 1 also am lamefl in the leg, 

Tlie damage sustained by eadi side, 

Bj' him and by me, Js much the ^ainc. 

However, that my use of his house 
May be put on a proper looting 
Allow me to pay as compensatiDn 
Twice the real value of hia premises. 

If I am punished In strict accordance with the law 
I shall not venture to complain. 

In that case, the fact that 1 wafl decorated 
As a Pillar of the State 
Will, I hope,, be regarded by the Court 
As a mitigation of my crime. ’ 

Further question: 

‘Your oEFente in seizing preToiscs^ with intimidation, 

Is of a kind that cannot overlooked. 

But you claim to have been decorated j 

On what Occasion were your sei'vices perfomied?’ 

Respecthil answer: 

‘ in the nineteenth vear of Chen-kuant^^ 

During the great attack on Liao-tung 
I, SpsTiww, was called up 
And took part in the campaign, 

Being allotted to a place in the yanguard. 

1 did not ride on ho neback, I had no bow in my hand. 
But in my mouth held lighted tinder 
Whlcb I launched down the wind, 

And the Koreans were destroyed. 

Such were my services and, as precedent demanded, 

I was made a Pillar of State, 

As may be seen from the Honour List. 
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Th^ Swallow cTjjf? the SpaTiow 

But if y(?u want to be c^uite sure, 

J suggest that JOXL should verify it 
In the ^ f'lHis dod 

At thn trial the PhoeciEx gave judgment] 

"Sparrow regardless of the oonscquences 
Forcibly seized Swallow’s hoiLstj 
And when queitionrd about Low it happened 
Would not at first admit his guilt. 

But the fact that he was decorated 

As a Pillar of State 

Must be set against his cidme, 

And he should not be ImpriEoned, 

The case had for the present better be dismissed 
Or the files will bcoome tuiwleldy/ 

Having got off lilce this 

Sparrow could not contain himself for joy, 

He called to Swallow 
To come and drink two pints. 

"Your I’ecent blunder’, £aid Swallow, 

"J hope you now deplore 

And will in future be particularly careful 

To obey the King"a cominands, 

Never Lai^kering again 
After places Eilresidy occupied, ’ 

Swallow' and Sparrow, ROW reconciled. 

Went back together to their village. 

Here they found a busybody heron 
wbo took the two of them to account; 

"In the dispute that hasJusL occurred 

You, Sparrow, would not “retire to the closeP’, 

Eut “with open eyea wetted your bed” 

By acting in defcance of the Law, 

Fo.rtcinatc],y for you llie Pfioenia: Was indulgent 
And let j'ou continue your paltry CKistence. 

But at any moment the kite may pounce upon you. 
And you will be htiished for good and all." 
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Miads Stori^Jrojff Tan-huung 

Then he scolded the svi'allow'i 
^Toa're a silly troiible^ome fellow! 

Why make sc imich fuss over a trtflci 

Pulling another in danger of his hfei 

An inl^nman way to carry onf 

Neither of yon has any sense 

And by rights 1 ought not to consort witli you. 

Swallow and Sparrow rejoined in cliorua: 

‘Who would have thou^t 

That^ thouglr Phocnijc spared his anger, 

The busybody heron would scald us? 

It is not for you to pronounce jnd^ent. 

Hie case is over now, so why all this talk? 

If you want to demonstrate your talents 
Choose a guhject on "which to make a poem. 

The heron, nettled that despite his ^cd Intentions 
The two W'ere being sarcastic about him, 

Recited i poem, to inake theitl understand: 

‘The heron's Iteart has long been set on things far awiy^ 
Concerning which Swallow and Sparrow are ijuiie 
uninformed, 

in one morning he can sail away t^ir above the blue clouds; 
In three years he flies and sings just at this tiine'(?)(^'f 
Whereupon Swallow and Sparrow replied in chorus; 

‘The great iTikh acts Out on its journey to the South 
While the little wren nests on its one bough. 

Yet each finds contentment in its own haimts; 

So w'hy question (?) the knowledge of us two creatures 



CHAPTER TWO 


WU TZU-HSU 


O NCE iipon a t[me Aerc vi-as ii King of Ch'u so power- 
iuL chAt hJs diominiiORs reached a!v far the IaiiJ 
of Unddhfl, This King had a minister cal tod Wu 
SliCj whose two Rons were hi service In otlicr kingdmna. 
Tzu-shang, the elder, was at the Court of die land fif Cheng; 
Tzu-hslij the younger, wia serving in the lAiid of Liang. 

The Heir-Apparent of the King of Ch‘u was old enough 
to have i wife^ hut was not yet martied. The King said to 
his ministcT^, 'Who ia there that has a daughter fit to be his 
consort? I have heard that a kingdom wltliout an Enstern 
Palace<5^> Is like a land that is half wilderness. . . . Half the 
majesty of a kingdom belangs to its Crown Prince, yet our 
Prince has no bride. What should be done?' 

'J have heard', said tlie Grand Minister Wei Ling, ‘that Qte 
Duke Mu of Ch^in has a daughter of sixteen whose beauty 
surpasses that of all women. Her eyebrows are like the moon 
at Its waning, her cheeks are like frosen light (?), her cjics 
are like feiEllng slurs, her face has the beauty of a flo^ver, 
her hair ia seven feet long, nose is straight and hei‘ fore¬ 
head sqoarc^ her ears ara like hanging pcarla, her hands faEl 
below her knees, her ten fingers arc slender and long, 1 
Would have your Majesty give orders that a marriage with 
her should be negotiated for the Prince. For if arrangements 
can be imde that, meet your wishes, it would bring glory to 
all your domains and be a fine thing I' 

So Wei Ling WAS sent to solicit the Duke of Ch'in's 
daughter. When he came Jiomc with hcr^ the King of Ch'u 
sent for him and said, am afraid you have had a liard 
journey through wind and frost.' 
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When the King sa^v the girh aht -was so beautiful thit he 
suddenly fidi a wolfish, a tigerish desire for her, Wei Ling 
wBs quick to play up to this feeling, 

'Why don't you take hei' for a consort yourself?' he said. 
'We can look elsewhere for a. bride for the Crown Prince ; 
there are plenty of pretty girls. Surely this would be no 
crijn-e ?’ 

When the King heard Wei Ling^s wordsi he was beside 
himself with joy. I'lc at once took the girl from Ch'in as a 
consort and for three days on end stayed Jn the inner palace, 
never once holding audience, 

When Wu She heard this he was very angry, and, not 
fearing the thimdei' and lightning of the King's might he let 
down his hair and went straight to the Palace, Hcre^ braving 
his Majesty^a displeasure, he bluntly I'eprovcd him for what 
he had done. The King was startled and dismayed. 

^Hav’e there been any unfovoutablc omens?’ he asked. 

'1 look upon your Majesty as having committed such a 
crime'j sud Wu She,, 'that I much fear you will lose your 
kingdom. Tf rebellion breaks out and ministers flee, it will 
certainly be because of this dftughter of the Duke of Ch'!!!. 
You fetched a wife for your son and then took her as your 
own consort. Wlut is this but to compete for a bride with 
your own sou? Is not this to bring upon yourself the scorn 
of Heaven and Earth? By this deed you have confounded 
the Statutes and upset all usages Bud ri^CS. What CBU I 
dn but reprove you, when I sec you put your realm in 
jeopar(^?’ 

The King's face flitshed with shame at being thus 
humiliated in the presence of his ministers, 

'Chancellor of the Realm,’ he said^ ’have you not heard 
the saying; “Spilt water caimo't be recovered; a plan that is 
in action cannot he called m question?^ What I have done, 

1 have done, and 1 can tolerate no reproef.’ 

But Wu She saw that the King, contrary to all right, had 
taken tho girl from Ch'iti as his own consort, Eind braving his 
displeasure he again bluntly repiioved him. 
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"Yooir Majesty', be "is loj-d of ten tli^usantl nicn 
^^n^3 Jim have the govemanoe of many lanj^. Hovv' uomca 
it that you have let yom-^cLt' be guided by tlie words of 
Wei Ling?' 

(At this point there Is a gap in tEie tcKtn it is evident that 
the King of Chhi Imprisons Wu She; but Wti She manages 
to get a Letter chi'ougb to the King of Cliengi w'here bis elder 
son is serving at Ccjurt. The King of Cbeng tells the elder 
son (Wu Txu-shsijig) that it is his duty to rescue his father, 
Wu Tzu-shang tlici'cfore hastens to Liang, wbenc the seuond 
soUf Wu Tzu-hsii, Is serving, to concert with bJm a plan for 
tlte r&Btiifi of tlieir fonher. But Wu Tzu-lmi feels sure the 
letter does not really come from his father in prison, hut 
was concocted by the wicked King of ch'u in ardor to get 
the two sons into his power, He therefore tells the messenger 
who brought the letter to go back to Ch'u and tell him tliat 
be, Wu Teu-IieLe, is about to 'raise an army and take ven¬ 
geance on bia father's eneTni&s', The elder brother hdieves 
in the genuineness of his father^s summons and goes hack with 
the messenger to Ch'u, where be lb promptly cast into 
prison along with hia lather,) 

When (p, j, L 12 ) the sovereign, of Cb'u heard the mes¬ 
senger's words, h* smote the steps of his throne and called 
out angrily, 'A cui'se upon this paltry rebel I Cim an inch of 
weed measure tJtc vault of Heaven? Can a wisp of hair hope 
to resist the embers of the stove? These words af Wu Tzu-hsU 
are madness. They are not worth regarding, They are mere 
idle tittle-tattle, fit only to be ignored/ 

The King of Ch'u then called for Wu She and bis son Wu 
Tzu-sliang to be taken out of gaol and executed. When T^U“ 
shang was about to die, be looked up towards Heaven and 
said sighing, 'Had I bat listened to my yotmger brother's 
advice, I would not have come all this way only to share in 
iny father's execution. But now it is too late to repent. 1 can 
only pray that after my death my brother will Jive on and, if 
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Heaven opens tie way ibriimi vfill slay ±e Kipg of CL u and 
ao avenge our Jather r * 

No sootier had he said these words than they slew him. 
Father wid son, at the same time, were crudly slaughtered. 

llie King of Ch'u issued a proalainatjon ordering the ari'est 
ofWu Tzn-hsii. How docs this passage go The proclama¬ 
tion said: 

'A servant of the land of Liang, the rebel Wu Taii-hsLi, had 
a fether who in his service to me, his lord, showed no loyalty 
or respect, who when he should have been planning the wcl- 
of the realm showed the savage greed of 4 ravening tiger. 
Both this Either and hie ^on Tzu-sbang, who was in service 
with the land of Cheng, i have duly executed. There only 
remains the otlicr son, Wu Tzu-hsit, who fled and at present 
has not been caiiglit. Anyone apprehending him and handing 
him over wiEl receive a reward of a thousand catties of gold 
and a fief of a thousand femilies. Anyone sheltering him wiJJ 
be dealt with according CO the full rigour of the Code, First 
he will be hcheaded, and then Ills whole clan will be exter¬ 
minated. Any undue lenience on the part of those concerned 
will entail loss of office and prosecution. It must be reported 
to me at once and the culprit sent to the capital under strict 
duress,^ 

No sooner had the proclamation been issued than the 
waterways wej'e wedged with ships carrying notifications to 
every district, and placards appeared on every highway. All 
villages were searched, and no one dared give him shelter, 
indeed, s* greedy were they all ibr the high reward that the 
people scaambled to he first In catching him. , . , 

When Wu Tzu-hsu reached the River Ifing, the wind came 
brushing big cars, carrying the sound of siUt beliig beaten. He 
was afraid to push gtraight on^ and Stood in biding. . . . 

Hie girl who was heating ailh in the stream had looked tip 
and seen a man approaching with wild stride, distraught in 
spirit, hungry of counCenatice, and with a sword at his waist. 
She Icnew^ at once it must be W'u Tza-bsii, and said to herself 
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aadlyp ''I have heard tbit in return for ^ single meal given to 
him in tlie mulberry-grove Ling propped the cbariot; 

the yellow sparrowt*!)) that was given a salve fo\- its wound 
brought vvhite Jade rings as a tbank-offering. 1 am a ebaste 
virgin, flawless and UDspollt. Now beating Silk by tbt water- 
aide r bave had the good fortune to meet witli a gentleman. 
True, my home is iU-provided; but L do not grunge him a 
meal/ 

So thinking she walked slowly along the bank, and called 
out, ^Wanderer, stop for a while I Gentleman witli the sword, 
from what quarter do you como? Of what land are you the 
paragon? . . . What urgent business hurries you on your way, 
compamonless, distraught and flustered? From the look on 
your face I can see tliat you are on some quest. If you are not 
a knight-errant carrying out a vendetta, then you are fleeing 
to escape arrest by King P^iug. I can offer you such fare as a 
poor home providea. How do you feel about that? l^ay con¬ 
descend to step this way/ 

T am a man of Ch^Uj' be replied, ^employed as. an envoy 
by the land of Yuch. Recently It fell to my lot to bring 
tribute from Yiieli and I journeyed westward to the King of 
Ch^u. After having also collected coutributioii for mhliary 
purposes in the lauds of Liang and Cbcng I waa on my way 
back to Yileh, richly ladeHj when coming to a small river I 
was attacked by fterce robbeira, and was lucky to escape with 
my life. Today, climbing hills and crossing ridges, I rsji short 
of provisions. Hearing in the air the sound of your silk-hat¬ 
ing, L looked about everywhere to see where it came from, 
1 fear that in my plight 1 cut an awkward figure:. But f am 
indeed In a desperate huny, for I must be back within the 
time appointed by the King, Tell me how I can get through 
tn the road that leads to Kuei-chi. What I want of you is to 
point out the right way; I Would not venture to eitpect (bod, ’ 

T have beard an OiM saying', the girl replied, 'vffiich was 
not idly spokem “It is easier to make whole a broken bow¬ 
string tlisn to detain one who is determined to get away.” .^s 
to the road you should takc^ that Js easily known. But seeing 
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jfju glancing over ynur shoiilder and iJien g^'zing ahead, a sad 
look In your face, stained ’with the wind and duat of long 
travels over rivers and aci’oas the hills, 1 caimot but teg you 
to overlook cite boldness of one so bumble, and let me ofiper 
you a meal. . . / 

Wu. T^tU'hau {p, 6j 1, 4 .) wanted to go on; but twice aji,d 
again she urged him to stay and at last, for men's filings arc 
hard to understand, he squatted by the ivaterside^ and began 
to eat. But after three mouthfuls ho atepped; for he was 
ashamed to be indebteid to a vroiTian, He was on the point of 
setting out again, but the girl insisted that he must oat up all 
she had given him. Being now more deeply beholden to her 
than ever be at last told her wbat was on his mi nd; 

Tour hmnble servant, if the truth be told, is Wu Tzu-bsti j 

I am fleeing from Ch^u and making my way towards Wu 
in the 90uthr 

Eecauac I am aJraid that the King of Ch^u may follow me 
and catuh me 

J travel only In tbt starry night, ebaosing desolate ways. 

The food you have given me amply flufHcca to stave off my 
hunger; 

Indeed you have done for me fur mere than I can ever 
repay. 

Strength and lightness have returned tu my limbs, iny eyes 
again are bright; 

The time has come to say farewell and Start on my long 
road. 

I am an esilc fanoed to leave the comfort of my royal home; 

At this very moment by the King of Ch'u 1 knciw that 1 
am saughc and pur.sued. 

If you wish me well, tell no one lhat I We been this way j 

I beg and entreat you, lady, to respect and understand my 
feelings.' 

When TzU'bsh had said this, he sat out on hia way^ 

When ahe aaw him go, sh* shouted to him, saving with 
doleful cry 
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‘Ti'i-vcUcr, how lonely you. looJc] I am not happj'about you. 

You creep on like one that is dying and yet ia greedy for 
life; 

Iti giving you this one nie*l I ha’i'c not dune enough ^ 

A mere wonnaii cannot satisfy a hero’s tree need. 

You, I know, wotild have mudi preferred to refuse tv hat I 
offered; 

But 1, as I thEuk, forced you to suffer no ligffc shame,' 

Saying thls^ she wept bictwly, and then wiping her tears r 

'To chink that once this haggard wreck was a lord of stately 
mknC 

If afterwards, as TVeU may happen, you eltc caught by your 
pumueig 

You will certainly think dt WHS this W'Oman that got me 
into trouble.'^ 

At the of thirty I have never before talked with a 
grown man; 

All the time I have stayed in my village living in my 
motlier’s house ^ 

(This and the follcwing three lines io not fit in well hei'e 
and properly belong to a Cortfucian, upper-class versiou of 
the story, according to which the girl 'cannot hear' the 
thought that after living alone with her mother up to the age 
of thirty a life of the strictest propriety' she has now infringed 
the 'rites and usages’ hy giving food to a strange man (JPtr 
TuVli Cfi'trn Ci'ju, fol. Tn tlte early fourteenth-century 
play iVtt T^-hsU Bkun the Pipa the Confuclau motif is 
dropped and the girl drowns herself solely in order tliat Wu 
Tzu-hsii may ^go cn his TViy with an easy mind’, and not he 
worried by the suspicion ChaC the girl may ho going to 
denounce lilm to the Ch'u authorities.) 

A face aglow with graceful charm, as you can see for yonr- 
sclf, 

A virtuous woman f chaste and tree, is cast away in vain. 

Lord Wu,’ she called to him, ‘set your mind at rest!’ 
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Then cUspmg a sHe Isipt into the stream aod 

Tzu-hsu. who had cuvned round to look at her tmee more^ 
tor he had beoome fond of this lady snd was Ibelmg siid 

about her^ - .u ■ 

Saw her from afar clasp the stone and disappear in the river 

Letting slip (scai-cc knowing what she said) a last Quiragcd 

cry] 

Tf you should chance in. the days to cmie to get high rank 
Sp4d a hundred pieces of gold on making me a tomb I ^ 
Pitiless the waters of dae Ying closed In upon her; 

Tzu-hs(i sighed and wept, sadder than bcEhre. 

Tiudisii, when his lament was over, went on his way agnin, 

. , . At last he came to a watered valley in which a house 
stood. He knookfid at the door and ashed for food, The 
woman who came to answer his knoching recognized at a 
distance her brother’s voice and knew from f&r away that it 
was Tzu-hstl, 

She did Jill she could to comfort him and condole with 
him; but he kept his motith shut and would not say a word. 
She raw that for a long time he had been thirsty and tn needj 
so she took a gourd and filled it with rice and niadcj to go 
with it, a salad of bitter herbs, 

Tru-hsii wai wiser than most and pressed at once what she 
meant. Carefully i-^flccting, he undciatood tlie meaning of 
what she had done, 

' A gourd filled witli rice’’, he said to himself, 'mcana hitter- 
neas without and svi^eetncss within; a salad o.f bitter hertbs 
means bitter mixed with hitter. What she intends me to 
understand is that I must go aw'iy at once, go away ac once I 
1 must not stay here any longer’,, and so thinldng he took hia 
leave, 

'When you set out again,* she raid, 'where do yon intend 
to betake yourself?’ 

To the land of Yueh,’ he said, hMy iadier and brother have 
been murdered, and T must avenge them/ 
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She clasped her brotlisr’s headj and mcmcd cut in a voice 
choked with sobs, not daving to make a loud knnetit' 'Oh, 
the Euigulsh of it, the miFicry!^ Then, beating her breast; 
‘What sin can you and I liavc done in fonoer lives, that wc 
sholdd be left orphaned and wretched ?' 

T^u-hsii parting hoTn his sislcr said, 'i^arewdl! 

It ij no use JanienEhig and weeping a thousajid rows of tears, 

Our lather and hroptci- by a wrongfnl sentence liave been 
done to death; 

To cbitik of it sets my heart seething with hcrcc rage. 

Only a coward would consent to live under the same sunt 

In a brawe man’s heard the pahi that gathers is too cruel a 
hurt. 

If the day comes when Hsavenk justice opens up my way 

I swear that I will catch alive King F'ing of Ch'u, 

Scoop out his heart and chop him into hits. 
Exterminate his clan to tide tlitllh Jegtee. 

I swear that until all this is done 
I will not set foot again tn my native place!’ 

When he had said these words he went olF towards the 
south, but when he had gone some twenty leagues his eyes 
blinked and his cars felt hot. He at once drew a diagram ou 
to ground in order to take tide Oinenj, and the signs tuld him 
that his sisterk sons were pa,irsaing himr He pud water ou his 
head to drive tliem o(F, thxust a piece of bamboo into his belt 
and put on his clora hack to front. And then a^in be drew 
the ]jattern 3 called ^Thc Door of Eartii’ and The Gate of 
Heai'en'. Having done so he lay down among the rushes and 
recited the spell: 

Death to those that catch up with me, 

EVooin to those that catch hold of me 
Swift, swift as Lti ling. (3°) 

Now Tzu-hsil's two nephews, Tau-an and Tzu-yung, came 
home and found that a Tuian had been eating there. They knew 
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that it must have been their imcle Tzu-hstb aitd caring nothing 
for tlieir mother’s feelings they got a widieiJ idea into their 
heads and set off in pursuit of him. 

‘When we sec the Sovereign of Ch‘u', they said, 'we shall 
he given tire reward and shall also certainly bt promoted to 
high ranV, Tlic rebel has been I'ecently at these doors j and 
we shall have no dijficulty in catching him/ 

When they had gone about ten Icagoei, they sat down by 
the roadside to rest. One of the hrotbers^ TiU'-yungj knew 
something af Yin-Yaag magtetiiJ^ so lie drew a diagram on the 
ground and took the omens, Tire signs revealnl that Uncle 
Tzu-hsijhad "water on his head’J which could only mean that 
he had feUen frorn the hank into the river; also that he had 
a piece of bamhoo stuck blto his belt, meaning that his body 
had net heen recovered and a cenotaph had been built. Lastly, 
tliat hia wooden clogs wene put on back to front must mean 
going backwards and foovarda and so getting nowhei'e. 

'All these signs can only mean that he is dead. Let us go 
home and not Icok £br him any more [' 

Tzu-hsEi, on his side, bent over his magic tcjct and saw that 
his nephews were no longer pursuing him, bo he hastened on 
through the starry ni^t, never once stopping, 

Tn a watered valley he again catne to a house. Its walls were 
very beautifully buill;. It stood all alone, with no man living 
on any side. Not ashamed to be a fiiU-gi'O'Wn iruin and yet 
play the beggar, ho knocked at die gate and asked for food. 

Tta-hsil knocked at the gate and hegged to be given food; 

His wife (it was she) composed her countenance and camc 
out to answer. 

Aa Hcun sa ghe saw huu she knew quite well that this was 
her oWn husband. 

And her first thought was to show by what she said that 
she knew who he was. 

But on second thoughts she hung back and thinking the 
matter over 
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she felt sht ought not to c*me forward and draw clptser 
ta hini+ 

Instead she decided merely to meet him with a forma] 
inclluatloU] 

Sadly and in a tearful voice she put to him the (jiicgtionj 
'Ij your handmaid, live all alone in the wild cotmtryside, 
Round about me aiiq no neighbours; desolate my l^ging, 
what can it be that bring.-! to SUch a place a gentleman like 
you? 

There is great sadness in your Eacc^ and you look half- 
starved— 

Covrering iu the buslies haggard and wild, as though you 
were afraid of someone, 

Doubled up, as though you wished to hide, and asking to 
he fed, 

Although L spend itiy life shut up deep in my inner hower, 
Something about you, in a vague way, seems faintly 
familiar." 

Wu T 2 u-hs(i answered his wife, saying: 

‘Your servant is a man of Ch‘u, sent on a distant mission; 
Hill on hill, dale On dale 1 make my way home, 

During my travels I lost my way^ confused by feiliog light; 
And not knowing where I was going I suddenly found 
myself here. 

My native place is fctr away, at the western end of the lakes, 
A long journey, and lying bctvi'ccn are the watera of three 
riven. . . . 

Madam, you have judged too hastily, I am not what you 
suppose. 

Nor do I, lad.yj remember ever meeting you before. 

1 want at oiiice to set out on my way to the east of die river. 
And beg of you as a great kindness to point where my road 
lieeT 

(The wife then shows that she knows who he is and what 
has been happening to him in a passage conaisting largely of 
the names of modicinea, both viegctSile and mineral, used 
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pmmiiigty. For eKamplc tjn^-StieJ mcana i kind of ang&Jiea^ 
but also 'you myst go back'. 7u-Atro me;ins anodier kind nf 
angelica, but also 'live alono', Wu Tzu-hali replies in the 
Bame vein. Hub passage is of course mUiTajisJatahle, as the 
plays on words cannot ht reproduced in Engli.ih. The wife 
then compkins, In straight language, of the lonely life ahe has 
been leadings explaina that she Tceognizcd him owing to 
hLa two protruding teeth, and hega him to stay For a little and 
have something to eat. But Wn Tm-hail stolidly keeps up the 
pretence that she is mistaken): 

'Lady (p. 11 ,1. 14 ), your husband's surname is Wu and he 
holds high office j 

I am a peraon of humble birth end live in the grassy wilds. 

If I ever chance to meet your huahuid I will give him news 
of you 

And pud it to hi OP aa atmngly as 1 can that he ought to 
return home. 

Now, as my huainess Is very urgent, I must go east of the 
river 

And go quickly, I cannot a,tay another day or night.' 

Hii viifc knew that he schemed great things, and did not 
dare finthcr play upon his feelings. She fumiahed lijm with 
what he needed and duly sent him on bis way, 

Wu TiU'hsil, having been recognized by his wife, said no 
more, 'J, a grown man,' he thou^t, 'before reaching my 
gaol have let myaclf he recognised hy a woman. But I am not 
going to allow a small matter to prevent the achievement of 
a great duty.'' So saying—for a hero wherever he goes always 
carries a stone in thn folds of his dress—he knocked out his 
two protruding teeth. Then guided by the sun by day and 'by 
the stars at night he sped, never pausing till he came to the 
north bank of the River Wu. Here, fearing that someone 
might be pursuing him, he hid amongst the reeds. , , , 

Presently he aarw' someone upon the waves, singing a folk¬ 
song whde he plied his oar, line and hook in hand, evidently 
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a fishsnnan, So he put hia bead out of the reedg and Called^ 
^You tn the boatj with the fisbing-hookH I must trouble you 
to come to the batik and have a woid witli me. You will for¬ 
give me for bothering yoti^ [ would take it as a g-fcat favour 
if you could assist me/ 

The fisherman, hearing some one call, looked about to see 
wbei'e the voice camt from and suddenly noticed that there 
was someone among the reeds. He at once paddled his boat 
to the shore. He woiind in bis line, stopped paddling and 
drifting on the stream briskly chanted someunrhymed stanzas ^ 

^Gencleinan, wlicrc is jt that you want to get tc? 

Why do yoo hide on the river bank beside this cove7 
You do not seem to have tmvcllcd here aboard ship; 

You have no comrade with you, hut are all alonej 
Or is CO that you capsized and were washed ashure, 

And now loiter, with no boat, by the river bank? 

If you ire looking for a boat to carry you to the otlier shore, 
TTiere is not here any fen-y tn take yoM across. 

But if you will accept the scri’icc of a simple man 
I beg you to tell me jllst what it is you have in mind/ 

T have heard’* said Wu Tzu-hsii, 'that whereas fish foiget 
one another in stream and Jake* so men ai'e brought together 
by the Arts of Tao. T, your humble Hcrvant, am a wanderer, 
T would not dare say 50 if it wen; not true. At present, in 
carL5C(]uciicc of a trifling predicament, I want to make my 
way to the south of the river. I am not clever at expressing 
myself, and liope you will pleise understand. If you were 
good enough to take me across, my life would be at yoar 
disposal, so great would be my gratitude. But if you cannot 
consent Co do this* 1 will give up the idea at once.' 

^Sizing up ynuT appearance jUst now and noting your ex¬ 
pression/ said die fisherman, 1 saw that you were no 
ordinary man. I knew what is In your thoughts and there Is 
no need for you to explain a.ny fuithcr. 1 have heard that just 
as he who can recognize pi'ecious stones need never be poor, 
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so too he who cen -iistinguisli between man and man wjU 
always tLrc in the world. Duke Mu of Cii'm won gi'atitude 
by a prescitt of wine. . . 1 can see 'di 3 t you have been 

suffering hardship for many daj'Sj have been thh’sty and Ill- 
supplied for 0 long while. You cannot croga the ri^'er on an 
empty belly. 1 sli^d like to serve you with a meal. My 
house, to get there and come back, is; some ten leagues away. 
If I keep you waiting for a little while, you must not he 
unpatient.' 

^All I want is a boat to take me acrossj’ said Wu Tau-hsii. 
^1 do not dare expect food/ 

have heard’, said the fislierraan, ^that when tlreunicom 
gets food, it can go a thousttud leagues in a day; when the 
phoenix gets food, it cam soar ronnd chp four scias, ’ So saying 
he left his boat and went on foot towards his house to get 
food, while WuTzu-hsii mindled the boat for him, But SOOin 
Wn TzU'hsii thought to himself: 'He told me that he was 
going to his house to get food. But I shouldnh bo Hui-prised 
if he has maljy gone to inform against me and get people to 
arrest me/ 

So he left the boat, ran tmvarda the reeds a3ld. hid amono 

them. 

After a while the fisherman came back to his boat, bringing 
a jug of wine, five catties of fish, ten biscuitg and a pot of rios. 
But when he gut to the boat^ the man whom he had fcnmd 
hiding in the tushes had disappeared, lliere wag jiodihig to 
be seen but the empty boat, moored to the shore. He had 
begun Co fed great eifection far the stranger and was bitterly 
disappointed. The fisherman sang outj 'Man of the Reeds^ 
why are pu hiding? Come here at once and let me sec you. 
You must not suspect me of having had intentions against 
j^ou. Don’t mike difficulty on difficulty, I liave brought n meal 
lor you. Why desn’t you come and eat it?' 

When Wu Tzu-hsu heard him siy this, lie knew that he 
had no evil intentiong^ and catne out of the roods. But he felt 
liumiliated at having given the fisherman the trouble of fetch¬ 
ing food, and he apologized abjectly, 
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The fishcmnan thijii ro-wed him Into the middle of the 
river, laid out the meal, and dicy both ate. When Wu 
Tau-haii had had hi5 fill he thought to hilnself, "Iherc U a 
sayings "If from another you accept one dish onIv,[j3) a loolc 
of gratitude is enough, but if you accept tivo dishes, you miist 
bestir yourself on his behidf.” ^ 

He took a jade disc out of the folds of his dress and gave 
it to the fisherman . . . but he refijsed to accept it. Wq 
TzU'hsq could only suppose that Kc thought the present waa 
insufficient; SO he unsheathed his jewelled swcu-d and offered 
[t. The fisberman stopped rovring and turning to hire said, 
^You had better think three times before doing that I You' re 
in far too much of a hurry. To be treated to a single meal is 
of no such great account. . . . The King of Qi'u is after you 
and has promised a revvard of a thousand pieces of gold to 
anyone who captures you^ and anyone who gives you shelter 
is to he executed, together with all his iamily, I care nothing 
for the King's reward any more than 1 am afraid of the 
punishments he threatens. Why should you want to give me 
a jewelled sword, a possesiEon of the King of Ch'u, a sword 
from a dragon's pool? You should use it to defend yourself. 
And as for the jade disc, that is a treasure of the land of 
Citing, which you sltO'uld use in effecting what you set store 
hy. If in tinne to com^ you rise to riches and honour, do not 
forget this day of meeting. T reproach ntyself tliat Wc should 
Only have met so late, when my years ere in decline. Do 
not insist on leaving tire sword and jade, I atn sure you 
will understand my feelings and not force me to decline a 
second time.’' 

Wu Tzu-hgu,' geeing that he would not accept ihe presents, 
hegan to fed uncomfortable. He thought to himself, 'Prob¬ 
ably tire figherman thi nhg my pregents too forv and poor. They 
Were the treasured pasacssiona of a King, true enough, hut 
that cm'E be helped,'' 

So saying he thre'w the sword into the river. It fljished with 
a divine light; three times It leapt^ three times ic sink; then 
hovered over the water. The River God heard from afar the 
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tellowing of the swonl . . . and holding it up in botlt hands 
In fear and treraWing gave it back Co Wu Tiu-hsu. . . p 

He (p. litl. t 3 ) asked the fisherman, HVhat is ynqr names 
and surname? To what commandery and to wbat district do 
you belong?^ 

‘I base no name or surname', said the fisherman, 'My 
only comrade is the rivers . . . Today two brigajrds meet, 
what need to mention names? You are the Man in the 
Reeds; T am the Man on the Boat, That describes me 
suffitiencly! all that mattcra is that you should not forget 
me wJien you are rich and grand.' 

'Even a wounded snakej if given medicine, finds a way to 
reward ita bcnclactor', said Wu Tzudisil. T shall certainly 
never foigct the help you have given me.' 

‘When you flee from here/ said the hshei'man, 'to what 
land do you intend to betafcc yourself?' 

'To the land of Yilelr', said Wu Tzu-hsai. 

‘Hm,’ said the fishernun, ‘the land of Yijch? TUdi is on 
friendly terms with Ch‘u and there liave never been hosttli- 
tics between them. If you go there they will arrest you and 
send you back to Ch'u, That is not tlie Way to effect the 
revenge on which your heart is set. Now if yuu w^ere to 
place yourself at the disposition of the land of Wu, you 
would certainly do better brusiness. The King of Wu is at 
■constant enmity with Ch'u, and the two countries arc cm 
very bad terms. Wu and Ch'u are continually figlitlng, hut 
in Wu there ere no able ministers. You would he an 
important acejuisition for thern.,' 

'How can I get my services accepted by Wu?' ashed 
Wu Tm-hsu. 

When you get to W^'u', said the fisherman, 'go into the 
market-place oF the capita), smear your’ fiice with mud, let 
down your hair and rave, running about now Co east now to 
west, and moan loudly three times/ 

Pray explain to me tJie meaning of this nerformance'. 
said Wu Tzu-hs£l. 

‘The smearing of your fHce with mud', raid the fisherman, 
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‘mcitis that though dirty without you we dean withm. The 
three loud moatus and the timning abaut now to east, now to 
west^ msin that you are in search of an enlightened ruler. 
Let dowT^ your halt in the market, because it is the natural 
thing to do (?). I atn not a sage' but 1 have had a lot of 
experience,’ 

Having received these instnictioiiE Wu Tzu-hgli bowed 
and took his^ leave. He was afraid he might meet envoys 
sent froin Ch'u^ and dared not stay any Jongcr. The moment 
the boat reached the far shore, he disembarked and set 
out, , , , Turning (p. ij, 1 , ;) hia head and looking into 
the distance he suddenly saw the fislierman capsize his boat 
and diCu^^fl 

Humiliated by what the Micrman liad done he sobhed 
and wept unceasingly, and tlten made a song of grief: 

'The waters of the great river sti-ctcb on for ever, 

Cloud joins to water and water to cloud. 

Oh, the misci'yj the pain, Jimd indeed to endure I 
From of old mon^s feeling have been difficult to sift, 

Life and death, riclies and poverty all depend on Heaven, 

What grievance had my teacher against me 

That be upset, his boat in the middle nf tbc river? 

On the waves the boat now floats, now sinks— 
f siog of a great wrong, vei-y sharp and deep— 

My heart is pierced by sorrow that cuts like a sword; 

As I go On my way J cannot stop the tears that fall on my 
dress. 

I look towards tlie land of Wu, but cannot get there; 

I think of my native land and iny grief is deep. 

But if T meet with a good ruler find can rise high in his 
Service 

1 will show fit last of what stuff a hero’s heart is niiider 


Before (p, 17, 1 , fi) many days iiad passed he reached the 
kingdom of Wu and did all that the fisliermau had told him 
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to. He went mto the market with hia hair down and hEii face 
am cared with mud, wid mooted Eiloud crazUy tlircc times ^ 
running iiow to the caatj now to the wesc, 

A minister of the land of Wn, happening to paaa thmugh 
the market on horseback, noted at once his unmiial express 
iinn and build, fbr he was a man over six feet hlgll, Emd 
knew that he woaLd be valuable as a minis tei‘. He hastened 
back to tbc Palace and aald to the King: 'After 1 left your 
Majesty I was going through the market, when I saw a 
gcntlEman from another land, who had smeared his face and 
was behaving crazily. He had let his hair down and with 
doleful cries WFIS nuining now to east, now to west. Prom 
what as a mere onlooker, but cue who closely studied his 
ouhvard appearance, I was able to judge, I strongly i-ccom- 
mend your Majesty to send some one to detain and t|uestiQr 
him. He is without any doubt a naan who has beeit gravely 
wronged and is pursuing a vendetta.' 

The King was delighted at this news, summoned all his 
ministers^ opened his pearl-string curtaius, and told tirem 
of Lis dream: 

'Last night at the third watch I dreamt that I .saw a man 
of angular worth enter my domains, and at once felt a 
lightness in mj Ilmbs and an added strength in my frame^ so 
that 1 could not help skipping and jumping. I want you to 
take coonsd together and interpret this dream for me. Is it 
a good dream nr a bad?’ 

When the hundred ministers heard this they all per¬ 
formed the dance of homage and in cliortis loudly cried: 
'May your Majesty reign in peace lor ten thousiud yesurs I 
This means that the tall gentleman in the markct"place will 
give ytuir Majesty centinual satisfaction. All your ministers 
present today ate delighted at your good fortune,’ 

So the King of Wu at once sent an express messenger to 
the market, to fetch this valuable minister, 

'Inform him’, said the King, 'that although I am not 
acrjualnted with him I am most anxious to see him and tell 
him face to face what I have at heai't," 
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Tlie niesscngcrj Uringtng this verbal mauilate, galloped to 
the market-place and told Wu Tau-h&ij what the King had 
said. And Wu Tzu-hsii, on receiving the King's order, did 
not dare delay, but set out ivith the messenger at once. 
When he readied the King's Palace, he crawled with his 
face on the ground, sobbing and wailing, and did not rise 
for a long while. Tbq Khig knew that it vms Wu Tru-liju 
and said sorrowfully, ^Thc King of Ch^u, refusing Co listen, 
ta loyal reproofs and blindly accepting the advice of 
flattererTs, wrongfully slew^ jicur lathei' and hrqdrer. I am 
unutterably sad that this should have happened, bitterly 
dlsti'cssedl It is indeed an unbearable outrage. That you 
should have come over motmlains and rivers, toiling through 
winds and clouds, aQ this long way Co a kingdom so narrow 
and small as mine I take as a great compliment/ 

Wu Tsu-bsti, after a long pausCj, clutched Ids hair in bis 
hands and saidj 'My father and brother (ailed in their duty 
to their lord and were executed by bis Majesty of Ch^u. 
Instead of carrying on the lankily line^ 1 abandoned my father 
and my prince and fled h'om the laud. I have heard that 
when a tree is doomed to crack, wind and frost attack It 
together; when, a kingdom is about to fall, cakniities vie (?) 
to undo it. Ho who strives alone seldom succeeds. Wit¬ 
nessing tlicsc gi'ievouB happenings, in which bbick and white 
were not distinguished, the dragon and the snake were 
confounded, I would have cut my throat and died, had I 
not been ashamed to ^ce my ancestors in the world below, 
‘That is why I have put myseK^ at your Maj csty’s disposition, 
and I hope my intention is apparent to you. i am a man of 
rustic origin, accusto.mcd to humble Eurroundingi, and am 
unfit to bold office and serve your Majesty, I am indeed 
lucky to have received recognition from you,' 

‘My country is of small extent', said the King of Wu, 
'and I am very short of faithful helpers.. I propose to ask you 
so (ar to demean yourself as to become my minister. I hope 
you will not consider the offer insulting.’ 

T am a person of no account', said Wu Tzu-bsu, 'and the 
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mere fact tlutj through no merit of my own. I have bid the 
great goDil fortune to Tf^cive ycur Majesty's recognition ia 
ptoef of your exceptional favour tnivards me. If in atldition 
to this J accept office, I should be guilty of an^act of pre¬ 
sumption that would deserve the death pcrmityl' 

Tlie King of Wu then turned to those about him and 
saidj 'What do you gentlemen think?' 

Fi om every row of the assembled miiusters came the cry, 
‘Ti is your Majesty's reputation that has attracted to your 
service this adherent from another land. If he were to be 
made assistant Minister of State, all the people of out 
country would cry ^Long live the Kingl'' 

(p. la, h 6) Wu Tzu-hsii had governed the land, 
for a year there was so little wind that the brandies scarcely 
rustled, the coin fell so gently that it did not break the clods. 
When he had governed the land for two years, the barns 
were brimful of grain, everywhere under Heaven there was 
peace, scribes were no longer greedy nor high officials 
tyratmouH, When he had governed for three years, the six 
barbarians sent tokens of friendsliip, the ten diousand kmds 
all offered their services. When he had govemedi for four 
years, such wai the power of his virtues thaL the Dragon of 
Light appeared as a portent, and the Red Bird came vidth a 
book in its mouth. Magic herbs grew in I'OWS, luck-bringing 
cotn-shciots sprouted close together. Ploughmen yielded! the 
bcundary-imes, svhat was dropped on a path no one picked 
up, the three religionsf3i> flourished side by side, the cily 
gates were never shut, there were no summonses or ctrir^esi 
people worked for themselves. After five years,, the sun and 
moon doubled their light, in the marketB there wfits no 
haggling, cats and mice lived in the aome hole, rice and 
corn were reckoned hy fractions of n farthing. There were 
no prisoners in tlie gaoEs. Everyone declared that the ruler 
and his minister were at one in their ways and praise of 
them spread far and near. 

The common people^ ashamed to benefit by the deeds of 
Wu Tzu-hsu and do nothing in return, all went to his gate,, 
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crying. 'Wc want, im our Minister Wu Tzu-hsEl^s tchalf. to 
go to war TVith tlie land of Ch'u.’ 

(In the att^k on Ch'u that followed, Wu Tzu-hsij ''Jought 
ten battles and won nine Tictories without losing a single 
soldierV. King P'ing of CIi'u was dead and had been suc¬ 
ceeded by his son King Chao. Wu Tzu-llJii cicecuted King 
Chao and Wei Ling^ evil counsellor of the late King 
P^ngj and offered their hearts uid livers as a sacrlRcc to the 
Spirits of his lather and brother. But he iva.s unable to find 
their bones and could only set up a memarial to them; 
'iJo odd leagues south-east of Po-chou. where it can sLili 
be seen, though no one in after ages remembered iu whose 
honaur it had been erected, [t Is at the place now called 
Ch'^eng-fu 

Wu Tzu-hsil’s next act of vengeance was against the King 
of Cheng. This King, at a loss how to resist the alUconc^ucrmg 
amnica of Wq, offered half his kingdom and a thousand 
pieces of gold to anyone who could devisift a scheane for 
halting the enemy.) 

There (p. ^ i, 1. 13 ) was a boatmanson who responded 
to this, invitation by offering his services. 1 can halt the 
armies of Wu^^ he said, ‘and for that purpose I shall not 
need ‘‘an inch of soldier or a loot of sword”. AH 1 shall need 
is one small boat and a punting-polc, a pair of dried fish, a 
bowl of boiled wheat and a jug of good wine. The boat 
containing these must be placed on the moat to the cast of 
the city walls, and [ shall know how to turn them to 
account. ’ 

The King of Cheng agreed, the bpat and other things 
were found and brought to the mOat. The fisherman plied 
Ills oar and^ singing a long ballad, cruised about iu his boat. 
The King of Cheng shut the western gate of the city and, 
standing on the wa]3s^ looked out aiar to see by what 
stratagem the fisherman was going to halt the armies of Wu, 

When Wu Tzu-hsu^s troops were about thirty leagues 
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away he sejit scauts on ahad to find out what forces Cheng 
could put against him. When they readied tlie capital cf 
Oietig they found the four city ^tes all tightly shut. When 
they got to Che eastern gate, in the moat outride it they sew 
a boat with an awiiing. and on hoard it a solitary figure, 
chanting the wol-ds: ^That man 3n the reeds must surely he 
a gentleman In distress. I have a jug of good wine, five 
catties of fish, ten fkt loaves and a howl of cooked grain. 
Pray come to my l>oat and eat] 

'Come as itt enemy, and you must take the octisequeiices^ 
Come as s. friend and you w-ill understand what 1 ms^n. 

If I can do a service to my wise rnlcr 
It will gain for me riches and houour. 

If by chance the thing is feasible, 

1 appeal to you not to cast me aside.’(37^ 

When the scouts heard the boatman's wards they went 
back and repeated them to Wa Tiu-bsii, Ha knew at once 
that this must be the fisherman’s son, and wius deliglited. 

’When 1 had enemies that had to he destroyed/ he said, 
'it was owing to this man’s filher that I came through alivo. 
How can 1 foil to repay him? Those who, when rich and 
grand, forget the days of their poverty, Mighty Heaven docs 
not help. Those who do not repay a kindness arc unwortliy 
of the name of men; to aocc]it a kiiidness and repay it shows 
good breeding and distinction. 

Wu T^u-hsu rode to tire moat, where he reined in his 
hone, put his whip in its case, and flung his arms round 
the young man. Then, weeping copiously, he condoled wi th 
him saying: ^Yout fatlier^s having been drowned in that deep 
river was a terrible calamity, JLud an Irreparable loss! 1 hope 
you do not feel fliat I was to blame.’ 

At this moicneut the King of Cheng, all of a tremble^ came 
Out from within the walls and, pro-stratlng himself before 
Wu TzU'hsiS, said, ’I was delighted to hear, great General, 
that yoo have been able to revenge yourself on your enemies. 
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and must hasten to cangratubte yoa, I know tlut 1 haTC 
richly deserved death at ynjur hands and can only ejitreat 
vou to spre my worthless life.’ 

‘My elder bi-other\ said Wu TiEti-hsii, 'was in your 
service^ and you ought to have sheltered him. Instead, in 
order to curry favour with the King o^f Ch'u, you sent him 
to his death. For that dcalhj yotl must pay with, your life/ 
'The letter that the messenger brought from alar’, said 
the King of Chfingj ‘ttated that your good father had been 
forgiven and released. of coursej knew little about the 
oiatterj and thought your brother had better go and gee for 
himself. I Lnugined he would be haclc in a few weeks. I had 
no idea thnt the King of Ch'u would cKccute him. 1 know 
that I deserve death for this, aud am ready to die without 
complaint. That you, great Crcneml, have been able to Cake 
vengeance on yolir enemy and destroy his imcestral shrines 
is a joy to me that makes me hop and skip, and 1 carmot 
sufficien cly congi'atnlate you. 1 iherefore implore you to deal 
leniently with me and find some way to preserve my life,' 
Here the boatman^s son interposedr 'Great Generali 
I enl isted in the service of the King of Oieng on the under¬ 
stand ing that 1 was in a position to halt tho armies of Wu. 
In rctiUm for this I was to receive a tliouEand catti cs of gold 
and a ilef of ten chousaitd f^ilies. I am anxious to get that 
great reward. What do you tJrink about icT' 

'As you are oot demanding my life a.^ payment for JOUr 
father's, what can I do but enable pu to claim the reward? 
How can T refuse to withdraw my troop ?' said Wu Tzu-hsil. 

Urged by the fisherman's son he at once set free the King 
of Cheng. 'Uie King was deliglited and, g&tting together 
mountains of wine and food, regaled the armies of Wu for 
tliree days and three nightn. Wu Tzu-hsia then set the 
fisherman's son on the throne, as Emperor of Ch'u, and the 
two countries of Ch'u and Cheng lived in peace. 

(Wu Tzu-hfiu then sets out to take revenge on the King of 
Liang, who 'slaughters a thousand cattle and roasts ten 
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tlioufi.incl in ontliT t^) divt:rb hiH Wn jibs^nt- 

mintlcHly s liLs trtiopit Eo IjJurjLitt fni tliusc provisions 
wheruujM)!] ^]\^-. soldiL'rs, fil’ ttiursw, runiiiul him of die 
oftijn'qtiottHl pn>vt;rl> (si^u Llh[]V^;^ p. 'If ymt accept one 
dlsll only, ,1 Icmk fjf ^rnltElllcIc i.H cncnigll; if yng accept bwQ 
dishcis. , r .' Wlicrcnificm Wu T/.u-]isu pjiitlcms tlic King of 
Li.ingf and wjllidrawFi JkJii Cremps,) 

Wlioti (p. T-i. E. 7) lie rcan’liLril the sliur^ of die Ying 
river, he looked up ioto tlio liky nind sigliod, siylng' 'When 
long ago during my ftiglit I i\!,n;]tod tliis placef 1 asked a girl, 
to give ine fotKl anti nho dkl ntit refuEo, l?ut then, clasping 
R Btonc, she flung litTsolf into the river mvl died. Today I 
luve nolhlng else with ivfik'h to repay wliiit she dlJ forme’, 
and as Ehe had asked him Lo tlo vs'liile she was alive, he took 
a hundred piecoi of goUE and [lung them into the ^Jng river. 

Then he made tliLs aiUh'cES to her .huuI; 

"Long ago when f was (leeing Houchwild and was entering 
the land of Wu 

Going on my way [ chanced Co mcuC you, and asked you 
to give mu Femd, 

To you I was hchoklcn for giving to me one midday m^l; 

Bui clasping a stom; you leapt into the river and so your 
life cIosceL 

Since the time when we said farewell many years have 
p^sswl; 

But day hy day nmd dusk by dusk I reineniberyoiial the time. 

1 think of your sonl-a^varencss earned where the waves will, 

Of your roving spirit’s dissolution among the brambles 
and ihoms.' 

So he spoke and witJi tears in his voice once again 
addressed hen 

'Oh, that your dark poLenae might know the thoughts 
that lie within my heart! 
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After thus yonjr flawless frame was cast upon the ivaters 
and lost^ 

In the L^id cif Death muy you never have felt loTiclintss 
ard sadness I 

The Darkened and the Bright go separate ways and 
cannot know each other, 

The Living and the Dead ai-e set apart, each iin liia own 

course, 

I have nothing else to gtvo you in return and can only, 
as you once asked, 

Take these lvimdiv:d pseecs of gold and fling them where 
you died I' 

(Wu TzU'hsii then goes to his sister's house, ahaves the 
heads of his two wicked nephews, cuts nlf their ears, 
knocks out EOToc of their front teeth, and condemtLS them 
to perpetual slavery. 

He next gees to fetch his wife. She refuses to admit him 
to the house and he jumps to the cotichision that she haa 
fallen in love with someone else, fiut it turns out that she 
Is only cross because he has neglected her for so long, and 
he jn turn explains that he had felt shy of appruaching her, 
because of the '^heavy load of shame' her kindness to him 
during his flight had laid upon him. These points havin| 
been, cleared op they became ^as affectionate as in old days'* 
and he took her bach with him to Wu. 

Here he gives to the King a loog account of his recent 
campaigns which to a lai-gc extent repeats what we have 
ah'eady hccu told.) 

Afterwards (p. Jb, L a) the King of Yileh cook up arms 
and moved Lis hosts, and came to attack the armies of Wu. 
A wise minister in the land of Tuch* called Fan Li, reproved 
die King, saying, ‘In Wu there is a wise miuister called 
Wii TzU'hsii. He is well versed! itt astronomy and geography, 
in the classics of literature and the mlts of war, and haa 
thus risen to greatness. In appearance he is Tcmarkable and 
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in spiritual powers outstaiuling. At present he is Chief 
Minister in Wu, and is at the summit of the State. If you now 
attack Wu, I am certain you will bring youi'self to ruin.’ 

‘My plans arc already made,’ said the King of Yiieh, ‘and 
1 cannot stop half-way. ’ 

So he took up arms and moved bis hosts and went to 
attack the armies of Wu. 

When the soldiers of Yiieh came to attack him, the King 
of Wu sent his Chief Minister Wu Txu-hsU to take his 
armies and attack Yiieh. He led his soldiers and fought with 
the armies of Yiieh. He slew the warriors of Yiieh, so that 
their corpses lay strewn all over the open lands, and so much 
blood was spilt that their wooden shields floated about in it. 

The King of Ylieli, seeing that his soldiers were slain, 
took refuge along with his minister Fan Li in the hills of 
Kuci-chi. The King of Yueh and Fan Li sent word to Wu 
Tru-hsU, saying, ‘Hearing that your Excellency had taken 
vengeance on your father's enemies, we came to see you. 
we had no intention of making war. . . . ’ 

After the King of Yiieh bad witlidrawn his troops and 
returned to his capital the King of Wu fell ill, and when 
he was dying he gave these irutructions to the Crown 
Prince, Fu-ch'a: ‘When I am gone and it falls to you to 
bring quiet to the land and good rule to the people, follow 
at all times the advice of the Chief Minister, Wu Tzu-hsiil’ 

Soon the King of Wu died and the Crown Prince, Fu-ch‘a, 
became King in his stead. 

One night the new King dreamt first that a mysterious 
light shone above the hall; then that over the city walls 
thick verdure spread. Next, that under the southern room- 
wall there was a closed chest and under the northern 
room-wall there was an open basket. Then, that at the city 
gate warriors were locked in battle; and last, that blood 
was flowing to the south-east. The King sent for the Minister 
P‘i to interpret these dreams. P‘i said, ‘A mysterious light 
sliining above the hall means abundance of blessings. Thick 
verdure spreading over the city walls means dew like 

SO 
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li™.r-fTOHt.(39> A dosed dicst under tJic. scutliem room-wiin 
and an upeai basket rnider th-q northern Toom-’wall means 
tJud you will live a long time. Warriors locked 3n batdc at 
the city gate means tbat your defences wiJl be secure. 
Blood flowing to the south-east means that the armies of 
Ytich Wiil pcridi/ 

Tlie King of Wu then sent for Wu Tzu-hjil to interpret 
the dreamfl, Wu Tzu-hsii was well versed in aitronomy and 
geography, in the feeiitigs of men, in the dassics of literature 
and in the rules of war. He was in close communication with 
every kind of demon and divinity. That avas why the King of 
Wu sent for him to interpret his drearma, 

‘I look upon those clTean^s’, said Wu Tiu-hsil, 'as very 
ill-omened. If your Majesty accepts the interpretation of 
the Minister P^i, I am certain that the kingdom of Wu v/ill 
perish.' 

^ Why 7' asked the King. 

Wu TiiU-hsu then bluntly interpreted the dreams r 'Your 
seeing a mysterious lighc above the hall means that a great 
man will come. Thick verdure spread over the city walls 
meatis that they will he covered wicli thorns and brambles, 
A closed chest under die southern room-wall and an open 
basket under the northern roOm-wall meains that the King 
will lose his throne. Warriors lucked in hattlc at the city 
gate means the arrival of an army from Yileh. Blood flowing 
to the south-east merms corpses, everywhere and die destruc- 
don of yout arrnle:s and kingdom. All this, because of what 
P'i has told you.' 

When the King of Wu heard him aay this, he I'Ollcd Kes 
eyeballs and glared angrily. Then, striking his throne, he 
ahouted, ‘How dare this old minister pour out such a flood 
of imprccatiojia against OUr land?' 

When Wu Tzu-hsii saw that the King was angered by hls 
Interpretation of the dreams, he picked up his skirts and 
went down from the hall. 

‘Why do you pick up your skirts and go down from the 
hall 7' the King asked, 
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‘The thorns and brambles are already growing over your 
Majesty’s hall’, said Wu Tzu-hsU. ‘They are pricking my 
feet. That is why I picked up my skirts and went down from 
the hall.’ 

The King then gave him the sword Candle-jade and 
ordered him to kill himself with it. 

When the sw'ord had been given to him, he said to the 
ministers and others who were there, 'When 1 am dead, cut 
ofiF my head and hang it above the eastern gate of the walls, 
that I may sec the army of Yueh arrive, when it comes to 
conquer the land of Wu.’ 

(YOeh destroyed Wu in 473 B.C., twelve years after the 
death of Wu Tzu-hsU. The ms goes on for another fifteen 
lines or so, telling of events after Wu Tzu-hsU’s death, and 
then, after becoming fragmentary, breaks off in the middle 
of a sentence. I have thought it best to stop at Wu Tzu-hsU’s 
death.) 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE CROWN PRINCE 


I ONG ago, at the end of the farmer Hmi dynasty^ the 
Emperor suddenly EeU IIIl it was a very' bad illness and 
_jhe did not s&em likely to get well. So he ga^'e hla 
Heir Apparent these last instructiona] 

'Aa you ate so it may be that you wEJl not tc able 

CO rule the land and that someone else will usurp youjr 
shrirtes and altars, Tf ed, you muEC take refuge in the pre¬ 
fecture of Han-yaog, There lives in that place someone to 
whom I once did a kindness^ and he certainly ought to 
help you/ 

At that time (a,d. i ) thei’e was a relation by marriage of 
the Han Emperor, called Wang Mang, who seeing that in. 
the Palace the Emperor grandson was young made a plot 
to seize the throne. When the Han Emperor suddenly died, 
withtjuc letting it be known in the Ifmer Palace, Wang Mang 
taught a boy out in the streets of the town to sing a boy's 
song: 

'Sooner will copper hordes grow on bamboo joints 
Than Wang Mang seize the Empire.' 

Then, wnthaul letting anyone outside the Palace know, 
he mounted the throne. The Crown Prince fled, moaning to 
take refuge at Nan-yang; hut when he wuis some ten leagues 
to the north of the walls, not knowing ejcaetly where it vras 
chat he was to take r-qfuge, he at dowTt on a flat rock. 

That night the son of a man in the town called old Chang, 
to whom the Emperor had once shown great kindncEs, had 
a di'eam of good omen. In hia dream he saw a boy sitting on 
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handsome boy, with all the signs of good lineage. When old 
Chang’s son suddenly woke from his dream, he was covered 
all over with sweat. As soon as it was light he told his father 
about the dream. His father said: 

'The Crown Prince of the House of Liu has beeit in flight 
for some time and I do not know where he is. Without 
telling anyone, go to the place you saw in your dream and 
see what you can find out. ’ 

The son did as his father told him. He went to the flat 
rock, and on it a Crown Prince was sitting in great dignity. 
He questioned him, saying: ‘Where does my lord come from 
and what is his name and surname, that he should be sitting 
here ?’ 

The Crown Prince answered, ‘I never had a father or 
mother or clan or branch-clan. It is because my home is so 
poor that I wander about from one place to another. ’ 

The son then brought him home and as soon as he entered 
the gate the fiithcr at once knew that It was the Crown 
Prince. He ran down the steps, prostrated himself and 
performed a dance of homage. When he had heard the 
prince’s story he took him as his adopted son, not letting 
anyone know. He treated him just as though he were his 
own son, and he went to school. 

After a month a notice was sent round to all districts 
saying that the Emperor had issued a proclamation: 

‘The Crown Prince of the House of Liu has fled to another 
district. Anyone arresting him will be given a fief of ten 
thousand families.’ 

The notice was displayed by the Governor of Nan-yang 
in all wards and lanes; moreover in every ward a cloth 
drum >va5 hung. If it made a sound when it was struck tliat 
would show that the person who struck it was an Em|>eror 
and not an ordinary man. In each ward there was a supervisor 
who saw to it that anyone who came was made to beat the 
cloth drum. Many did so; but there was never any sound. 
At last a boy came who passed through the street but did 
not stop and strike the drum. However, he was allowed to 
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go on, A day later he came down the street, and apiin did 
not stop and beat the drum. The third time that this 
happened, the supervisor called out to him, ‘Why did you 
not stop and beat the drum?’ 

The boy replied: T can't possibly beat It. If I were to beat 
it, disastrous things would certainly happen.’ 

‘What disastrous things?’ the supervisor asked. 

He answered, ‘If I beat it once, the drums of all the wards 
would sound of their own accord. If I beat it twice, the 
rivers would all rise in flood. If I beat it three times, heaven 
and earth would go dark.’ 

So saying he beat it three times, and heaven and earth did 
go dark, so that nothing could be seen. 

The Crown Prince then sUpped away out of the town. 
He met a ploughman to whom he explained that he was the 
Crown Prince of the House of Liu, whose throne had been 
usurped. He was being pursued, there were placards about 
him in all districts, and armed horsemen had been sent to 
arrest him. 

The plou^man then buried him imder the ridge that his 
plough had raised, putting seven grains of rice in his mouth. 
He ate one grain a day, and so just kept alive. He also had 
in his mouth a bamboo tube that just stuck out above the 
earth, so that he was able to breathe. His wrsuers, having 
failed to find him, went to the Grand Astrologer, who said, 
‘The Crown Prince of the House of Liu is dead. He lies 
beneath three feet of earth. Centipedes are coming out of 
his mouth and a bamboo is sprouting out of his eye-socket.’ 
In consequence of this the armed horsemen were wlthdravm 
from all districts. 

The Crown Prince now came out of the earth and asked 
the ploughman where he ought next to take refuge, in order 
to raise an army and recover his inheritance. The ploughman 
answered: ‘Above Mount K‘un-lun there is a star, called 
the Great White Star. Go and see the spirit of this star and 
get advice from him. Then you will certainly be able to 
recover your inheritance. But if you trusted to your feet, 
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you might toil all youi life and never get there. If you have 
the power, desire It to the uttermost of your heart, and you 
will certainly see him.’ 

The prince uttered his prayer and at once saw the star- 
spirit. He asked for his advice, raised an army and recovered 
his inheritance. 

Hence comes the saying: 

Mr Chang from Po-shui near Nan-yang 

When he saw the prince, did not get out of bed. 

(The last six lines are a mere rdsumd, and the final couplet 
is, to me at any rate, unintelligible.) 


HAN P‘ENG 

Once there was a good man called Han P'eng. He was an 
only child; he lost his father when he was quite young, and 
the care of his old mother fell to him alone. That he mi^t 
do his duty by her to the full, he decided that he must go 
away and take service with the King. 

Not liking to leave his mother all alone, he married a 
good wife to keep her company, an accomplished virgin aged 
seventeen, named Cheng-fu. She was good to the point of 
being a saint, a flower conspicuous and unique in her beauty, 
of an appearance which for charm was unmatched by any 
girl under heaven. Though she was only a woman, she under¬ 
stood classical writings very well, and everything she did was 
in accordance with the will of Heaven. 

When she had been in the house three days and lived with 
him In harmony, they took a vow each to be faithful to the 
other: ‘You will never take another wife, we will be to each 
other as water to the fish. I also will never many anyone 
else, but seo'c one husband till death.’ 

Han P'eng set off and took service in the land of Sung. He 
meant to be away for three years; but six autumns passed 
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and he did not return. His mother continually fretted at his 
absence, and his wife, thinking of him all the while, to girc 
vent to her feelings suddenly took a writing brush and 
character by character wrote a letter. It was in a most ele¬ 
gant style, eveiy phrase a fragment of gold. It was like pearls, 
like jade. She thought of giving it to a man to take; but she 
was afraid of men’s gossip. She thought of gi'ing it to a bird, 
but the birds flew too high. She thought of giving it to the 
wind, but the wind was in empty space. 

‘Letter,’ she said, ‘if my feelings have power, go straight 
to Han P'eng; but if they have not power, fall down amid 
the grass.’ 

Her feelings had power, and the letter went straight to 
Han P‘eng. When he got the letter he studied it and read its 
words. The letter said, ‘Far spread the white waters; they 
flow in eddies. Dazzling the bright moon, shining through 
the floating clouds. The blue, blue waters winter ar»d sum¬ 
mer have ^eir seasons. If one misses the season and does not 
SOW', com and beans do not thrive. Ten thousand things 
sprout and change, never countering Nature’s times. It is 
long since we met, but I do not cease to yearn for you. A 
hundred years we will be true, and in the end good times 
will come back. Do you not think of your dear ones? Your 
old mother’s heart is sad. I, your wife, am desolate; every 
night I roost alone, all the while in great sorrow. They say 
that when a bird loses its mate, its cry is mournful. When 
evening comes, 1 lie alone; I am restless all tlie long night. 
When one reaches^o) the Great Mountain, high and Tow 
there are precipices. On the top are two birds, and at the 
bottom the holy tortoise. Day and ni^t they sport and play, 
always going home together. What crime have 1 done that 
I alone should be in darkness? The waters of the sea stretch 
endless, without wind they make their own waves. Those 
that stand by one are few; those that break one are nwiy. 
On the southern hill there is a bird; on the northern hill a net 
is spread. If the bird flics high, what can the net do to it? May 
you be well and in peace! With me there is nothing wrong.’ 

S7 
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When Han P'eng got the letter, his memories were stirred 
and his heart w-as sad. For three days he did not eat, and 
never felt hungry. He wanted to go home, hut his duties 
made this impossible. He put the letter in the folds of his 
dress, but not with proper care, and it dropped out when he 
W 4.1 in the palace. The King of Sung found it, and 
enamoured of its style. He summoned all his ministers, the 
Grand Astrologer as well, and said to them, *To anyone who 
can bring me Han P'eng’s wife, I will give a thousand pounds 
in gold and a fief of ten thousand families’. 

Liang Po said, T will bring her’. The King w-as delighted 
and gave him a carriage witli eight wheels, chestnut horses 
and more than three Aousand followers to attend him. 

He set out on his way swift as wind and rain, and in three 
days and three nights he had reached Han P'eng’s home. The 
envoy dismoimted, knocked at the gate and shouted. Han 
P’eng's mother came out and looked. Startled and afraid she 
asked the man who had shouted, 'Whose messenger are you?’ 

'I am a messenger from the land of Sung and am Han 
P'eng's friend and colleague. He is Commissioner for 
Appointments and I am Chief Clerk. 1 have a private letter 
from him, which I have come to give to his wife.’ 

The mother repeated this to her daughter-in-law; 

'It seems from what the strangers say’, she said, ‘that Han 
P'eng has entered the King’s service and is getting on well.’ 

'I nad had dreams last ni^t,* said the daughter-in-law, 
‘very gloomy and distressing. I saw a yellow snake coiled 
round the legs of my bed, and three birds flying together. 
Two birds attacked one another, and one bird’s head was 
broken. Its teeth fell out, its feathers showered down and 
blood flowed in an endless stream. There was a sound of 
horses’ hoofs stamping, and there were many ministers in 
great splendour. 

‘I would not show myself to the neighbours, high or low; 
much less to strangers fi-om a thousand leagues away. Stran¬ 
gers who come from afar cannot be trusted at all. With artful 
and cunning words they have concocted this letter from Han 
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P'eng. Only if they said that Han P‘cng were outside himself, 
would I go to the gate. Tell them that I am ill and lying in 
bed, of a sickness that no drug can cure. Say at the same time 
how sorry I am that they have had the trouble and fatigue of 
so long a journey.’ 

When the envoy got tliis answer he said, ‘When a wife 
hears that a letter lus come from her husband, there must 
be some reason for it if she is not pleased. She is certainly in 
love with someone else, probably one of the neighbours.’ 

The mother, being very old, could not make out what it 
was all about. But when the daughter-in-law was told what 
the stranger had said she first went blue in the face and then 

the stranger has said—that 1 am in love with some¬ 
one else—when I try to grasp his meaning, I cannot make 
sense of it. If you make me go and welcome these strangers, 
a mother will lose her wise son for ever, a mother-in-law her 
daughter-in-law, a daughter-in-law will lose her mother-in- 
lawl’ 

Then she came down from her golden loom and bade fare¬ 
well to bygone things: ‘For a thousand autumns, ten thousand 
years I shall not weave with you again. Water of the well so 
clear, wheit again shall I draw you? Pan-stove so deep and 
broad, when again shall I blow you? Bed and mat of my 
chamber, when shall I lie upon you? Courtyard so wide, 
when shall I sweep you? Garden herbs so fresh and green, 
when shall I pick you?’ 

Going out and coming in she wept bitterly j all the neigh¬ 
bours were harrowed to see it. Then with lowered head she 
went, her tears falling like rain. She went up to the hall and 
bowed to the strangers. The envoy helped her into the coach. 
So soon as she was in the coach, it went swift as wind and 
rain. 

The mother, after she was gone, called on Heaven and 
invoked Earth, wailing so loud that all the neighbours came 
round to see what was amiss. 

But Cheng-fu, hearing her from afar, said, ‘What use is it 
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to call on Heaven, from what can one escape by invoking the 
Earth? A team of horses, once it has started, how can it turn 
back?’ 

Liang Po hastened on. Day by day she was farther from 
home, till they reached the land of Sung, nine thousand 
leagues and more. A light shone on the Palace. The King of 
Sung marvelled at it. He called together all his ministers, the 
Grand Astrologer as well. They opened their books and took 
the omens, to see what this light could portend. 

A learned man answered: Today is the day chia-tzu; to¬ 
morrow is the day i-ch'ou, when all the ministers must 
assemble, for the IQng to take a fair bride.’ 

He had not Snished speaking when Cheng-fu arrived. Her 
face was like lard, her waist like a roll of silk, she was well 
versed in literature. Among the Court ladies, the beauties, 
there was not her like. 

When the King of Sung saw her he was mightily pleased. 
For three days and three nights he made merriment unending. 

Then he made Cheng-fu his Queen and, with an escort to 
wait upon her before and behind, she was brought to the 
Palace. 

When she entered the Palace she wilted and could not be 
happy. She lay sick and did not rise. Ibe King of Sung said 
to her: ‘You were a commoner’s wife, and now you arc the 
mother of a whole kingdom. Why arc you not happy? You 
have the finest gauze to wear and delicious food to eat. 
Coortiers wait upon you continually, on your left hand and on 
your right. Why are you not happy? Why are you not glad?’ 

‘I left my father's house’, she said, ‘and parted from my 
kinsmen, coming to serve Han P'eng. Life and death each 
have their place; high and low cannot go together. The 
rushes have their ground, the brambles their micket. The 
panther and the wolf have their mates; the partridge and hare 
go in pairs. The fishes and turtles have their waters, and 
would not prefer the high hall. Swallows and sparrows fly in 
flocks, and would not prefer the company of the [^oenix. I 
am a commoner's wife and cannot be happy as a King’s bride.’ 

6o 
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‘My wife is sorrowful’, the King said, ‘and is not glad to 
be Queen. My wife’s sad thoughts who can put to right?’ 

‘I can’, said Liang Po. ‘Han P'eng is not yet a full thirty, 
but is more than twenty. He is a pretty man, with black hair 
soft as silk, teeth like shells or girdle-jades, and ears like 
hanging pearls. That is why she still thinks of him and cannot 
be happy. All you need do is to spoil his appearance and 
condemn him to hard labour.’ 

The King of Sung followed this advice. He knocked out 
two of Han P’eng’s front teeth, put him into old tattered 
clothes and sent him to build the Ch'ing-ling terrace. 

When Cheng-fu heard this, a deep distress ait her to the 
heart, she was deeply indignant and never ceased to think 
about it. 

‘Now that the Ch‘ing-ling terrace is finished,’ she said to 
the King later, 'I should very much like to go and have a look 
at it.’ 

The King gave her permission and sent her in a carriage 
with eight wheels, drawn by chestnut horses, with more thm 
three thousand attendants to wait upon her before and behind. 
At the foot of the terrace she saw Han P’eng cutting hay to 
feed the horses. ‘He is ashamed for me to see him*, she 
thought. 'He is holding up hay in front of his face.’ When she 
saw him do it, her tears fell like rain. ‘The King of Sung gives 
me clothes’, she said, ‘but I do not w'car them. When he 
gives me food I do not put it to my lips. I think of you always, 
as a thirsty man thinks of drink. To see your sufferings cuts 
my heart to the quick. Of the disfigured sute you are in I 
shall certainly inform the King of Sung. How comes it that 
you are ashamed, that you cover your hcc with the hay and 
hide yourself from me?’ 

Han P'eng said, ‘On the southern hill there is a tree; its 
name is the prickly thorn. On every branch there arc two 
stalks; the leaves arc small and their centre flat (with the 
secondary meaning ‘Love has cooled'). In my disfigured state, 
I cannot be loved. It is said that the waters of the eastern pool 
have no room for (?) the fish of the western sea. You have left 
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the hamblc and gone over to the might)'. What possessed you 
to do it?’ 

When she heard these words, she bowed her head and went 
a'A'ay; her tears fell like i-ain. She tore three inches of silk 
from the front of her dress, bit her arm till blood flowed and 
with it wrote a letter. She tied it to the tip of an arrow and 
shot it to Han P‘cng. 

When he got the letter, he died at the mere reading of it. 

The King of Sung heard of this, and was much astonished. 
He asked his ministers: ‘Did he die of himself, or was he 
slain by another?’ 

Liang Po said, ‘When Han P'eng died tliere was no woimd 
to be seen. But a letter on three inches of silk was tied to 
his head.’ 

The King of Sung took it and read it. The letter said: 

‘The rain pours down from the sky, the fish wander in the 
pool. The big drum is silent, the little drum docs not sound.’ 

The King of Sung said, ‘Who can explain it?’ 

Liang Po answered, ‘I can explain it. The rain that pours 
down from the sky is her tears. The fish that wander in the 
pool are her thoughts. The big drum that is silent is her 
breathing; the little drum that does not sound is her yearn¬ 
ing. Her words arc an Empire—great is their meaning.’ 

Cheng-fu said to the King: ‘Han P’eng is dead and 1 will 
say no more of it. I would only ask one favour from the great 
King, which is chat he should he buried according to the rites. 
To grant this would bring profit to those that survive him,’ 

The King of Sung then sent men to the east of the city wall 
to dig a grave a hundred cubits deep and he was buried with 
the rites of a Senior Statesman. Cheng-fu asked if slie might 
go and look; she would not presume to stay long. The King 
of Sung gave her leave. He sent her in a plain caiTiage, with 
three thousand attendants and more before and behind. 

When they came to the place of the tomb, she got down 
from the carriage and walked three times round me tomb, 
uttering a loud and sorrowful lamentation that went far up 
among the clouds. Standing near the grave she called Han 
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P'cng by name, but he did not hear her. She turned and said 
ferewell to her attendants: ‘May Heaven reward you all for 
this act of favour. It is said that one horse cannot wear two 
saddles, one woman cannot serve two husbands.’ 

She had barely finished speaking when, going back to her 
room, she steeped her clothes in vinegar till they rotted like 
an onion. (Then she went back to the tomb<<^ and flung 
herself into it.) 

Those to the left clutched at her, those to the right 
clutched at her; but there was nothing they could take hold of. 

The King's servants were scared and amazed; they all beat 
their breasts, and soon someone was sent to tell the King of 
Sung. When he heard what had happened, the King was very 
angry. From above the head of his couch he took lus sword 
and slew four or five ministers. Hastening with Dying wheels 
all Ills officers gathered together. 

Heaven sent down a great rain. Tire floods poured into the 
tomb, and the corpse could not be rescued. 

Liang Po remonstrated with the King, ‘You bring death to 
tens of thousands’, he said, ‘but life to none.’ 

The King sent men to bury Cheng-fii. Her they did not see, 
but only found two stones, one blue, one white. The King 
of Sung, when he saw them, buried the blue stone to the east 
of the road and the white stone to the west of the road. 

To the cast of tlie road there sprung up a cassia tree, to the 
west of the road a kola-nut. The branches of the two trees 
touched, their leaves intertwined, their roots joined, and 
underneath them a fountain flowed, that made it impossible 
to pass. 

The King of Sung, when out one day, saw the double tree 
and asked Wliat tree is this?* 

Liang Po answered, ‘This is Han P‘cng’s tree’. 

‘Who can explain it?’ said the King. 

*I can explain it’, said Liang Po. ‘The branches that touch 
are their thoughts. The leaves that intertwine are their love. 
The roots that join arc their life-breath. The fountain that 
flows beneath is their tears.’ 
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The King of Sung then sent a man to cut down the double 
tree. When his axe touched it, for three days and three 
nights blood streamed out In a flood. Two wood-chips fell 
into the water, turned into two mandarin-ducks that raised 
their wings and flew high, back to their own home. 

Only one wing-feather, very lovely in shape, fell and the 
King of Sung got it. He stroked his body with it. 

‘How beautiful is its sheen!’ he said. ‘But I have not 
stroked my head.’ 

So he took it and stroked his head, and his head fell to the 

he carried off a commoner’s wife and wilfully slew 
the innocent, in less than three years’ time the kingdom of 
Sung was annihilated. 

Liang Po and his son were exiled to a far frontier. 

Those who do good get blessings; those who do evil come 
to grief. 


ground. 

Because 


THE STORY OF SHUN 

when King Yao<4>> ruled, every day a thousand kinds of happy 
portent were sent down by Heaven. Shun had a mother of 
his own in the hall, who was called Lady Lo-teng. But she 
fell ill and took to her bed, and for three years never rose 
from it. She called for her husband Ku-sou and said to him, 
‘I am leaving an orphan boy and girl in your hands. I hope 
you will not beat them.’ 

Ku-sou replied, ‘Wife, it is surely possible to get advice 
about your illness. You must be well looked after and cured.’ 

But no sooner had he said it, than she died. Shun observed 
mourning for her for three years, dressing in drab clothes; 
for ten days he wore no ornaments. 

One day Ku-sou sent for Shun and said, ‘You lost your 
mother when you were very young and there is no one to 
look after the house. What should you think about it if 1 
were to take a second wife?’ 
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Shun folded together the palms of his hands and said to his 
father, ‘Father, if you were to take a second wife, she would 
be to me just what my own mother was’. 

Less than ten days after this Ku-sou married again. He 
called for Shun and said to him, ‘There is fighting under the 
walls of Liao-yang. I am going there for a while to see if I 
can’t pick up a little profit on the way. I leave the affairs of 
the family in your charge.’ 

He spoke of being away for only one year, but three years 
passed and he did not return. Shun was very unhappy about 
liim. One day he took out (?) his zither,45) laid it on his 
knees and while he was playing an old man arrived and stood 
at the gate. Shun hurried out to the gate. ‘Old man, may ten 
thousand blessings attend your honoured person,’ he said. 
‘Where have you come from?’ 

The old man said, ‘Master, yesterday 1 came firom Liao- 
yang. I have brought a letter from your father.’ 

Smm ran into the house, knelt before his stepmother and 
bowed four times. When she saw Shun kneeling and bowing 
four times, she fell into a great rage. ‘It isn’t the Emperor’s 
birthday,’ she said, ‘nor have you come back from a long 
journey j yet you kneel down and bow to me four times 
precisely at noonl What baleful magic rite is this that you 
are imitating?’ 

Shun pressed together the palms of his hands and said to 
his stepmother: 'Father went for a little while to Liao-yang 
and left me in charge of the affairs of the family. When he 
went, he said he would only be away for a year. But now 
three years have passed and he has not come b^k. I was very 
unhappy about it. I took out my zither and put it on my 
knees, and while I was playing it an old man came to the gate, 
saying he had come yesterday from Liao-yang and had with 
him a letter from my father. My first two bows were to con¬ 
gratulate you on withstanding the weather and my second 
two were to sliare in your joy at getting news.’ 

When the stepmother heard that her husband was coming 
back, a plan came into her mind, and she shouted at Shun, 
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‘Well, if your father is really coming back, we have abso¬ 
lutely nothing in the house r^y to offer to him. However, 
I noticed that in the back garden there is some very nice fruit 
—some pink peaches, fresh and tasty. If we were to pick 
some of those it would be doing something very useful to the 
household.’ When Shun heard about picking the peaches he 
was delighted, and climbed the tree to pick them. The step¬ 
mother ^80 came to the foot of the tree. She loosed her head¬ 
dress and, taking a golden hair-pin out of it, pricked her 
foot. Then she shouted up to ^un, ‘As you are such an 
obedient and filial son why don’t you come down from the 
tree and attend to my pricked foot?’ When Shun heard tliis 
he thought she had really pricked her foot on a thorn, and 
hurriedly climbed down from the tree. (There is here a gap 
in the text.) 

The stepmother took to her bed and refused to get up. 
After a day or two her husband arrived. He went stroi^t to 
the inner room and found his second wife lying in bed and 
refusing to get up. ‘1 can well understand’, he said, ‘that when 
you were constantly expecting me and I did not come, you 
were in low spirits. But now- that I have come why do you 
lie there in bed and not get up to welcome me? Have you 
had a quarrel with some of the neighbours or is the bad 
weather affecting you?’ 

On hearing these words the stepmother burst into torrents 
of weeping. ‘Ever since you went away to Liao-yang,’ she 
sobbed, ‘leaving me in chaige of the affairs of the house, 
your child by your first marriage has behaved in a most 
unfilial way. Seeing tliat 1 was picking peaches in the back 
garden he put a lot of frightful thorns into the ground under 
the tree. They stabbed both my feet, making wounds the pain 
of which goes even to the marrow of my heart. At the time 
I tliought of going and complaining to the magistrate; and 
would have done so, had I not been held back by the bond 
that joins man and wife. If you don’t believe me, look 
at the pus on the soles of my feet. Though like other 
men’s their heads arc black and their faces arc wdiitc, 
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this land of Chi docs produce people with the hearts of 
pigs or dogs!’<44> 

Ku-sou called Shun to him and said, ‘When 1 went for a 
time to Llao-yang, I left the affairs of the house in your 
charge. How is it that someone in the house has been so 
unhlial? Your stepmother climbed the tree to pick peaches 
and someone buried sharp thorns, so that she was wounded 
by them in both feet. Whose villainy is this?* Shun knew 
quite well what had happened; but he was afraid that if he 
did not take the guilt upon himself, his stepmother would 
get into trouble. ‘I alone am to blame’, he said. *It was a 
terrible crime and I invite you to give me a thrashing.’ When 
the father heard this it angered him to hear it, yet he could 
not be angry; he was glad when he heard it, yet he could not 
be glad. ‘Little Elephant,’(4P he shouted, ‘bring three prickly 
rods; I am going to give your stepbrother a good hiding.’ 
When Little Elephant was told to bring the prickly rods, he 
rushed into his mother’s room and said, ‘FaAer h^ told me 
to bring prickly rods, so that he may give my stepbrother 
a good hidingr The stepmother turned to Ku-sou and said, 
‘When children misbehave it is ri^t that they should be 
thrashed, and no one must be allowed to make excuses for 
them.’ Little Elephant then went to fetch the rods, and 
Ku-sou chose the stoutest and roughest among them, which 
weighed two or three pounds and more, hung up Shun by the 
hair to a tree in the middle of the courtyard, and beat him 
so that the blood ran down from the top of his head to the 
soles of his feet, spattering the ground ^ and svidc. 

When Ku-sou beat Shun, all tlie birds of the air were so 
outraged that tliey started singing of their own accord, and 
the merciful crow never stopped shedding tears of blood. 

Shun was an obedient and filial child, and Indra<4®) in the 
world above knew all that was happening to him. Changing 
himself into an old man he came down into the world below 
and performed a miracle for Shun’s benefit, so that he was as 
though he had never been beaten. So Shun went quietly to 
the library, where he first recited the Aaalecu of Con/i/duf 
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and the Book of Filial Pietfr and then read the Book f Songs and 
the Book cf Rites. 

When she saw him do this the stepmother fell into a 
great rage. ‘Ever since you went to Liao-yang,‘ she said, ‘and 
left me in charge of the affairs of the house, your child by 
your first wife has been unfilial. He has done nothing but 
swill wine in the eastern courtyard, and has never once set 
foot in the library in the western courtyard. Night after 
ni^t he has gone off roistering with evil companions, never 
once coming home. He has sold our fields and orchards and 
with the money he got for them has paid some magician to 
teach him devilish and disastrous arts, so that when he was 
thrashed with a big stick, it had no effect on him. If King Yao 
were to hear that we are harbouring a magician, we too 
should be involved. If I had any sense 1 should get a deed of 
separation and vanish out of your sight!' ‘Wife,’ said Ku-sou, 
‘the life of that wretch is charmed (?) so that it is difficult to 
give him a proper thrashing. If you can think of a plan, just 
tell me. 1 leave the thrashing to you.’ ‘If we can’t even 
thrash him,’ she said, ‘there is no more to be said. But even 
if we do succeed in thrashing him, I shall be far from getting 
my heart’s desire.’ 

After less than two or three days had passed, the step¬ 
mother had made a plan. ‘I notice’, she said, ‘that the empty 
bam in the back courtyard has been frlling to pieces for two 
or three years. Wc’Il tell Shun to go on to the roof of the 
bam and repair it, and then we will set fire to the bam on 
every side, and bum him to death.’ ‘Although you are a 
woman’, said Ku-sou, ‘you have made a most subtle and 
ingenious plan.’ Then he called Shim and said to him, ‘I 
notice that the bam in the back courtyard has been falling to 
pieces for two or three years. If you were to repair It, you 
would be doing something very useful to the family.’ When 
Shun heard that he was to repair the bam, he knew at once 
that it was a plot laid by his stepmother. He mixed a heap 
of plaster, pressed the palms of his hands together and said 
to his stepmother, ‘1 cannot work the plaster just as it is. I 
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must have two wlde-brimmcd hats.’ She turned to her hus¬ 
band and said, ‘This rascal of yours says he needs two wide- 
brimmed hats. Wait till he is on top of the bam. No matter 
whether he has two hats or forty hats, he’ll be burnt to death 
all the same.’ 

No sooner had Shun reached the top of the bam than 
flames rose from the south-west comer. The first torch was 
the stepmother’s, the next and second svas Ku-sou’s; the 
third—^would you believe it? was that of little brother 
Elephant I These three torches were held so that the pigeon¬ 
holes caught Are and red flames touched the sky; and so black 
was the smoke that one could sec neither heaven nor earth. 
Fearing that his life was in danger, Shun used the two hats as 
wings and, riding the air, flew dowrn from the bam. He ^vas 
a righteous king,<47) and so moved was the Earth-spirit that 
he shielded Shun, so that he was not burnt or hurt in any way. 
He went home to the library, where he first recited the 
Analects o/* Coi^ucius and the Book Filial Pie^, and then read 
tl\e Book of Songs and the Book ^tes. 

When the stepmother saw him once more do this, she fell 
into a great rage. ‘Ever since you w'ent to Liao-yang’, she 
said, ‘and left me in charge of the affairs of the house, your 
child by your first wife has been unfilial. He has done nothing 
but swill wine in the eastern courtyard and has never once set 
foot in the library in the western courtyard. Night after night 
he has gone off roystering with evil companions, never once 
coming home. He has sold our fields and orchards and with 
the money he got for them has paid some magician to teach 
him devilislr and disastrous arts, so that when he was thrashed 
with a big stick it had no effect on him, and the fire of three 
torches did not bum him. If King Yao were to hear of it, we 
too should be involved. If 1 had any sense I should get a deed 
of separation and vanish out of your sight.’ ‘Wife,’ said 
Ku-sou, ‘the life of that wretch is charmed, so that it is 
diflicult to correct him. If you can think of a plan, just tell 
me. I leave the thrashing to you.’ ‘If we can’t even thrash 
him’, she answered, ‘there is no more to be said; but even 
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if we do succeed in thrashing him, I shall be far from having 
my heart’s desire.’ 

Hardly ten days had passed before the stepmother had 
made another plan. ‘I notice that in front of your reception- 
room there is a drled-up well. It has had no water in it for 
two or three years. We'll tell Shun to clear it out, and then 
we’ll take a big rock and block up the mouth of the well, so 
that he’ll be bound to die.’ ‘Although you arc a woman’, said 
Ku-sou, ‘you have made a most subtle and ingenious plan.’ 
Then he called Shun and said to him, ‘In front of my rcccp- 
tion-room there is a dried-up well. It has had no water in it 
for two or three years. If you were to clean it out and get 
down to the water, you would be doing something very useful 
to the household.’ 

When Shun heard that he was to clean out the well, he 
knew that this was a plot of his stepmother’s. But he imme¬ 
diately tmdressed, knelt down beside the well and bowed, 
and then went down into the well to clear away the mud. 
Immediately Indra in the world above secretly sent down 
five hundred silver coins into the well. Shun put them into 
his mud-bucket and made his stepmother draw tlrem up. 
When he had done this several times, he called up to her, 
‘There is now no more money in the well. Please pull me 
up, and if you could give me a dish of rice to cat, wouldn’t 
it be a kindness?’ When she heard this, she deceived her 
husband and said, ‘This rascal of yours claims that the money 
is his and we are not to use it. "If you use my money", he 
says, "when I come out 1 shall complain to the magistrate and 
you will all lose your lives.* ’ Ku-sou at once began to block 
up the well with large stones. The stepmother’s one daughter 
caught hold of her father and said, ‘You have killed my half- 
brother. How is he to get out of the well-hole?’ The father 
did not listen, but dragged away her hand and rolled the 
stones into the well. But the god Indra took on the form of 
a yellow dragon and led Shun through an opening in the side 
of the well into the well of the neighbours to the east. Shun 
called out from below, and it so happened that an old woman 
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had come to draw water. ‘Who is that down in the well?’ 
she cried. ‘It is the unhlial son from the house to the west’, 
anrwered Shun. When the old woman knew that it was Shun 
she pulled him up. He bowed to her with tears in his eves, 
and the old woman gave him some clothes to wear and a dish 
of rice to eat. ‘You had better not go home’, she said. ‘Go 
instead to your own mother’s grave, and I warrant she will 
appear to you.* Nor sooner had she said this than Shun went 
in search of his mother’s grave. She did indeed appear to 
him, and he wept tears of blood. ‘Don’t go home’, she too 
said, ‘until you are grown up. Only take a plot on Mount Li 
in the south-west, and plough it for yourself. If you do so, 
you will rise to greatness.' 

After getting this advice from his mother he bade her 
farewell and went to the mountain, where he found a htm- 
dred acres of untillcd ^ound. But he was greatly distressed, 
for he had neither seed to sow nor oxen to plough vrtth, and 
could not think where to get them. But Heavtai rewards 
extreme filial piety, and a herd of swnne came of their own 
accord and with their snouts ploughed up the ground and 
opened the furrows. All the birds brought seed in their beaks 
and scattered it over his fields, and Heaven sent rain in 
abundance. 

That year elsewhere under heaven the crops did not ripen. 
Only Shun had a good harvest, getting several hundred tons 
of corn. He began to think he ought to go home and repay 
the loving care of his parents. On his way he came to a river 
and saw a number of deer going together in a herd. He sighed 
and said, ‘How sad that those who have the bodies of human 
beings cannot be of one mind like these wandering deer I’ He 
also met several merchants, and asked them, ‘Are the mem¬ 
bers of the Yao family at Chi prefecture safe and sound?’ 
‘There are thousands and ten thousands of families with the 
surname Yao’, they replied. ‘Who can know to which of 
them you are related? But we have heard that in one Yao 
family they sent the boy to dean out a well. His stepmother 
was jealous of him, and she and her husband stopped up the 
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well and killed him. After that, the father became blind in 
both eyes and the stepmother became daft. She takes firewood 
to market. There ia a younger brother, and he has also 
become dumb and idiotic. They are in very bad circum¬ 
stances and are indeed no more ^an homeless beggars. That 
is the only Yao family we know about; but yours may be 
some other one.* Shun knew at once that this must be his 
father, stepmother and little brother. He thought so to him¬ 
self, but he said nothing. 

Ten years had passed quickly since he went to Mount Li. 
He thought he would take rice to his native town, and when 
he reached the market he saw his stepmother carrying a load 
of firewood on her back which she had brought to the market 
to sell and buy rice with the money she got for it. She hap¬ 
pened to buy her rice from Shun. He recognized her and 
when she paid him for the rice she had bought, he pretended 
to make a mistake, and put the money into her rice-bag. This 
happened several times. Ku-sou marvelled at it and said to 
his wife, ‘Could it be our Shun?' ‘He’s buried a hundred 
cubits deep, at the bottom of the well’, she said. ‘There is 
a big rock on top of him, and we filled in the well-hole with 
earth. How could he possibly be alive?’ ‘Lead me to the 
market', said Ku-sou, ‘and we will find out.’ She led him to 
the market, and tliere again was the young man selling rice. 
‘What saint are you’, said Ku-sou, ‘Aat again and again you 
have forgone your profit?* ‘I saw that you were an old man’, 
said Shun, ‘and did not like to make profit out of you.’ 
Ku-sou recognized his voice and said, ‘Is not this just like 
my Shun’s voice ?’ ‘I am he’, said Shun; and he stepped for¬ 
ward and taking his ftther’s head in his arms set up a great 
lamentation. Then he wiped his father’s tears, licking them 
away with his tongue. Inunediately the father regained his 
sight, and the stepmother recovered her wits. Elephant also 
was no longer dumb. The people in the market all saw it and 
were deeply moved. 

Shun then took his family back to their former home. 
Ku-sou, without thought of the damage he was doing to 
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Shim’s record of piety, collected all the neighbours and rela¬ 
tions and taking a sword was about to kill the stepmotlier. 
But Shun clasped his hands together and said to him, ‘If you 
slay my stepmother, 1 shall have failed in my duty towards 
her as a son. Father, please reflect on that.’ The neighbours 
were deeply touched, and said that sucli a thing had never 
been heard of anywhere lutder heaven. After the father had 
spared his wife’s life, they lived united and happy. Shun’s 
name became known in the land. The Emperor Yao heard 
of him and gave him his two daughters to be his wives. The 
elder was cmled E-huang and the younger Nu-ying. Yao then 
abdicated in favour of Shun. Nd-ying was the mother of 
Shang Chiin; but he was unworthy of his father and Shun 
therefore abdicated in favour of YQ of the Hsia dynasty. 

(The story is then resumed in two poems, each of four 
lines.) 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE STORY OF CATCH-TIGER 


W HEN the Hui-ch‘angt4*> Emperor came to the 
throne there vras no more religion in the land. The 
monasteries were destroyed and all the monks 
and nuns within the Four Seas were obliged to return to lay 
life and go into hiding. It is told that among them was a 
monk called Flower of the Law, who lived at Hsing-chou. 
When he learnt of the ruler's wicked doings he made a 
parcel of his scriptures and went into hiding in tlte mountains 
of Sui-chou, where he built himself a thatched hut, to live 
in for a while. Every day he prayed and read the scriptures, 
and every day eight men came to listen to him, without 
ever telling him tneir names. One day seven of them arrived 
first and die eighth, an old man, only turned up later. 
Flower of the Law was puzzled by this and said to him, 
‘Aged sir, where do you live and what is your name? You 
generally come all together; why has one gentleman arrived 
today so much later than the rest?’ ‘I will tell you just who 
wc arc’, the old man said. ‘We arc the Dragon Kings of the 
eight great oceans. Hearing that you were in the habit of reading 
the text of the Lotus Scripture, we came to participate in the 
merit you arc acquiring, and you have indeed given to all 
of us, this watery tribe of kinsmen, a full share of blessing 
and profit. We kinsmen have nothing to give in return; the 
best we can do is to help and protect you. 

‘Do not take it amiss that one of us was late. That was 
because Yang Chien, the Governor of Sui-chou, is destined 
within a hundred days to get Heaven’s portion.(49> In order 
that his crown may rest firmly on his head, his skull bone 
is being changed for him. If you don’t believe this, perhaps 
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you will be convinced when I tell you that he has begun to 
have the most fearful headache, which no one can cure. As 
we eight brothers have no other way of repaying you for 
allowing us to hear your recitation, 1 went to ray Palace to 
fetch a box of dragon-ointment, and that is why I am late.(so) 
I now hand it over to you. If you go to Sui-chou, obtain an 
intcr\icw with the Governor and rub this ointment on his 
head, he will recover. After the ointment has had its effect 
you must give him the following instructions: "Within the 
next hundred days, you are destined to get Heaven’s portion. 
An envoy will come to sranmon you to Court, but if you 
arrive there one day too soon you are finished, and if you 
arrive one day too late you are lost. For my part, all I ask 
of you is that, if afterwards you become Emperor, you 
should make it your business to restore Buddha’s Law'.* For 
the present, we beg to take our leave.’ Whereupon they all 
suddenly disappeared. 

After the Dragon Kings had departed. Flower of the Law 
went straight to the Governor’s office at Sui-chou. The 
doorkeeper announced, ‘There is a monk outside who 
claims to have a marvellous drug with which he can cure 
you. I thought it my duty to inform you.’ When the Governor 
heard this he ordered the monk to come and take a seat in 
his office. ‘The thing is’, he said, ‘that I am suffering firom 
headache. Every sort of remedy has been tried, but I cannot 
find a cure. I am told that you practise some marvellous 
system of healing. I promise that, if you succeed in curing 
me, I w'ill cert^nly make it worth your while.’ When 
Flower of the Law heard this, he took the little box out of 
his sleeve and applied the magic dragon-ointment to the 
Governor’s head. It is said that before he had rubbed it on 
even half his pate, in fact from the very moment it touched 
his skull, it was as though Buddha had laid his hand upon 
him. The Governor recovered completely and, prostrating 
himself twice and again, he said to the monk, ‘The Emperor 
has of course given special orders that no one is to shelter 
monks. But all the same mighm’t it be a good thing if you 
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were to hide for a while In my official residence?’ Flower 
of the Law then remembered that he had not yet passed on 
the Dragon King’s instructions, and not daring to delay he 
now said, ‘You are destined within a hundred days to get 
Heaven’s portion. An envoy will come to summon you to 
Court, but if you arrive there one day too soon you are 
finished, and if you arrive one day too late you arc lost. For 
my part, all I ask of you is that if afterwards you become 
Emperor, you should nudee it your business to restore 
Buddha’s Law. I am now going to leave you and return to 
the hills.’ When the monk had gone, the Governor thought 
over what he had told him and could hardly believe that it 
would really come true. So lest there should be any mistake 
he viTote it on the wall. 

Some weeks later, sure enough the Court Astronomer, 
when watching the heavens at night, saw signs that Yang 
Chien, the Governor of Sui-chou, was going within a 
hundred days to get Heaven’s portion, and he reported this 
to the Emperor. When the Emperor saw the report it was 
as though a great mallet had struck him in tlie chest. He at 
once sent a high-ranking courtier to Sui-chou with a 
mandate ordering the Governor to come to the capital. On 
receiving this order the Governor did not dare delay, but 
setting out at once and lingering nowhere soon arrived at 
the Ch‘ang-lo post-station, some ten leagues'or more away 
from the capital. Here he halted and reposed himself. 
Suddenly he remembered how' the monk had told him that 
if he arrived at court a day too soon he would be finished, 
and if a day too late he would be lost. ‘If I sec his Majesty 
today’, he thought, ‘he will certainly destroy me.’ So he 
asked the courtier who had been sent to bring him back, to 
go to the capital and arrange that he should have an audience 
with the Emperor on the following day. The courtier 
undertook to do this and going back to the capital made a 
written report to the Emperor. When the Emperor read 
the report great joy spread over the dragon-countenance. 
But his consort, who was the Governor’s dau^ter, burst 
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Into tears. Seeing this» the Emperor said to her, ‘It is only 
your father the Governor Yang Chien who is in trouble. 
You are not in any way involv^,’ The consort bowed and 
apologized for having wept. When she was hack in the 
women’s quarters she thought to herself, ‘My father is 
going to have an audience tomorrow, and the Emperor will 
certainly destroy him. Of what use to me any longer is the 
glory of being an Empress? Par better to take poison and die 
first, rather than live to see my father undone.’ So thinking, 
she bathed in perfumed water, changed her dress, filled a 
cup with poisoned wine and put it on her mirror-stand. 
Then she combed anew her cicada locks and repainted her 
moth eyebrows. While she was btisy dressing and combing 
herself she suddenly saw in the mirror that there was some¬ 
one behind her and, looking round, who should it be but the 
Holy Man(S*> who had left his throne and come to her? ‘You 
are combing yourself and dressing just as usual,’ he said, 
‘but one thing is strange. What do you want that wine for?’ 

When she heard this she knew that Heaven had sent her 
this opportunity. ‘It is for two reasons’, she said, ‘that 1, 
your concubine, must drink this cup of wine while I am 
dressing and combing. First, because wrine softens the hair, 
and next because it preserves the complexion. Moreover 
1 hoped that your Majesty would also accept a drink. There 
is no other reason.’ The Emperor was delighted beyond 
measure with this speech. ‘Excellent!’ he said. ‘For you 
there will be the additional advantage that you will be 
preserving your complexion. As for me, whether I have 
been drinking or not, I am always a proper-looking man.’ 
When she heard this, she hastened to hand him the cup, 
saying, ‘When 1 drink this by myself I call it my toilet wine. 
But today, when your Majesty is drinking it too, it must 
have another name. What shall we call it? Let us call it the 
Cup of Long Life. May your Majesty live ten thousand, ten 
thousand times ten thousand years!’ Not knowing that it 
was poisoned wine, he took it and drank it at once. It is 
said that before he had drunk it, drunk any of it at all, the 
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very moment it reached his mouth, his brain split and he 
died. When she saw it, she dragged the corpse to the 
Dragon bed and pushed it underneath and, to hide it for 
the moment, she took do'vvn some wall-mats and concealed 
the body behind them. Then she left the women’s quarters 
and went to the front part of the Palace. Here she ordered 
one of the eunuchs to go to her lather, Yang Chicn, and bid 
him come at once to the Palace. When Yang Chien received 
this summons, it svas as though a great mallet were pounding 
his heart. He did not dare disobey, but went at once to 
receive audience at Court. When he arrived at the gate of 
the audience-hall, the porter announced him, and his 
daughter the Empress, hearing that he was there, at once 
sent word that he was to present himself. He hastened past 
the screen-wall and without looking up at once prostrated 
himself and did the dance of homage. Wlien the Empress 
saw him do this, she said to those ^out her, ‘Support my 
father the Governor and bring him up to the dais’. Before 
they could do so, Yang Chien at last lifted his eyes and 
suddenly saw that it was the Empress, not the Emperor, 
who was before him. He thought to himself, 'Perhaps, after 
all, things are not going to go so badly today as I feared’. 
He went up on to the ^s and the Empress said to him, ‘It 
is all right, father. His Majesty the Dragon has gone back to 
the Great Sea. Today it is you who arc the lord of the ten 
thousand chariots.’ He could not believe that this was so. 
But she said to him, ‘If you do not believe it, go and look 
under the Dragon Couch and you will see his holy relics. 
Then you will believe me.' ‘But I should have no backing’, 
said he. ‘How can I cany this through?’ ‘Father,’ she said, 
‘what particular friends had you at Court?’ ‘I stood well’, 
he said, ‘with the generals of the Bodyguard of the Left and 
the Bodyguard of the Right.’ Wlien the Empress heard this, 
she was sure the scheme could not miscarry; for these two 
men had sufficient force at their disposal. So she came 
forward into the hall and sent someone to fetch Hu and 
Lang, the Generals of the Bodyguard of the Left and the 
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Bodyguard of the Right. They came straight to the hall and 
to their surprise saw Yang Chien standing there, which in 
itself aroused their suspicion. ‘Generals,’ said the Empress, 
‘1 know that you and the Governor my father were on good 
terms. I must tell you tlut his Majesty the Dragon has gone 
back to the Great Sea, and I now intend to invest my father 
as ruler. What do you think of that?’ ‘As for investing him,’ 
said General Lang, ‘that could be done. But how about all 
the great officers of Court? What is to be done about them?’ 
‘Generals,’ said she, ‘you must toni^t enrol five hundred 
men of the imperial Guard, arm them witli broad blades 
and long knives, and hide them in ambush behind lined 
curtains. When I arrive at Court in the morning, I will say 
to the ministers, “If you are ready to invest my father the 
Governor as ruler, there is no more to be said. But if you 
raise one word of objection, you will ail be slain on the 
spot.” In that case, 1 would appoint a new' set of ministers. 
Would not tlut be all right?’ The two Generals agreed, 
and enrolled five hundred men of the Imperial Bodyguard, 
and put them in ambush behind lined curtains. Next morning 
at the early Court all the ministers, civil and military, were 
duly in attendance. Addressing them the Empress said, ‘His 
Majesty the Dragon has gone back to the Great Sea. I now 
intend to invest my father, the Governor of Sui-chou, as 
lord of Heaven and Earth. How do you feel about that?’ 
and without waiting for an answer she shook out her sleeves 
and departed. The ministers of the Court, civil and military, 
feeling themselves to be on the brink of a measureless chasm, 
were utterly at a loss, when thej' suddenly saw a white 
ram<5») twelve feet hi^, its mouth wide open, showing a 
set of formidably sharp teeth, running towards the hall. It 
roared like thunder and looked as thou^ it meant to 
swallow all the ministers at one gulp. Everyone saw it and 
at once knew that Yang Chien ought to have Heaven’s 
portion. All of them danced homage to him and shouted 
‘Ten thousand years’. He then ascended the throne with the 
title Emperor W'en of the Sui dynasty. The four barbarian 
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lands of the north were in such awe of liim that they put 
thcinselvei under his protection, and the eight savage tribes 
of the south came and tendered their submission. 

(The King of Ch*cn decides to revolt against the Sui, and 
the quesUon is, who is to lead the Sui armies?) There w-as 
one man who was not afraid. Who was he? He was the son 
of the famous General Han Hsiung, who died when the boy 
was young. He had given himself the name Catch-tiger. 
Now, not suffering himself to be overlooked, he stepped 
forward from the ranks of the officers who were present and 
said, ‘ “A goblet of water cannot enrich the billows of the 
great ocean. The highest hill that ants can raise can be no 
danger to Heaven." Such is the King of Ch'cn and, if an army 
is given to me, within a fixed time I undertake to capture 
him alive and bring him to your Majesty. How should I dare 
not to tell you this?’ The Emperor saw that Catch-tiger 
could not be more than twelve years old, and indeed the smell 
of his nurse’s milk had not yet left him. But it was said that he 
was very brave. 'If I were to make him Commander-in-Chicf’, 
the Kii4 thought, ‘I know that this would offend Ho Jo-pi 
(the existing high Commander). I might make both of them 
Commanders-in-Chief with equal power; and indeed such an 
arrangement is made in the case of the chief ministers at 
Court. But with commanders in the field it would not work; 
they would certainly be jealous of one another and quarrel.’ 

(It ended by Catch-tiger being put In command of the 
expeditionary force that was to attack Chin-ling, the capital 
of the King of Ch'en. He advanced unopposed as far as 
Chung-mou in Honan province, where he encamped. 
Feeling that he was rather in the dark about the forces that 
he would have to encounter he ordered a trusted regular 
army man to go and spy upon the camp of Hsiao Mo-ho, the 
Ch'en Commander-in-Chief.) 

The man di^ised himself as a peasant and, carrying a 
load of dumplings in a withy basket, walked straight into the 
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enemy’s encampment and, while selling his dumplings, picked 
up military information. On returning to Catch-tiger's tent 
he reported: ‘Their cavalry is using black banners with a 
water-spring design. The infantry is using red banners with 
the word “Victory" at the centre. The gates of their palisade 
arc left wide open and they let the peasants who come to 
traffic with them go in and out as they will.’ 

When Catch-tiger heard this he knew that Hsiao Mo-ho 
was not a professional fighting general, for from of old 
there has been a saying, 'If the ruler is lax, his kingdom 
falls; if the array is lax the general is heading for disaster’. 

(Encouraged by tliis news Catch-tiger advances towards 
Chin-ling and is met by the enemy General Jen Man-nu. At 
the commencement of the battle Catch-tiger calls out in a 
loud voice, ‘What is the name of your General and what 
rank docs he hold?’) 

‘My name is Jen .Vtan-nu and my rank is that of Great 
General of the Defence Forces.’ W'hen Catch-tiger heard 
this he burst into tears, for he remembered that his late 
father liad said to him, ‘If it one day should happen that you 
become a General and are at Chin-ling, you will find there 
a famous General called Jen Man-nu. He was my school¬ 
fellow and used to copy out texts for me. When you see 
him you must treat him with the respect that a son owes to 
a father.’ ‘I little tiiought’, said Catch-tiger to himself, ‘that 
I should meet him here today!’ ‘The armour that I am 
w'caring’, said he, stepping up to Jen Man-nu, ‘prevents me 
from Imecling down before you. I beg you not to take 
offence 1’ The General knew at once that this must be 
Catch-tiger, the son of Han Hsiung, and he thought to 
himself, 'A father cannot fight against a son’. ‘If you will 
withdraw your troops’, he said to Catch-tiger, ‘1 will ask 
the King of Ch'en to send an envoy empowered to arrange 
a treaty of peace between our two countries. Would not 
that be a fine thing?’ When Catch-tiger heard this he was 
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very indignant. ‘When I parted with the Emperor Wen of 
Sui’, he said, ‘I promised to take the city of Chin-ling. If I 
return without doing that, 1 must have three things to bring 
back with me and offer to the Emperor. Only dicn will 1 
withdraw my troops.’ ‘What is the first thing you require?’ 
asked Jen Man-nu. ‘First,’ said Catch-tiger, *I must have a 
full account of the realm of Ch'en, with all its local features, 
mountains and rivers, and of the number of people who 
inhabit them. Without that, 1 cannot withdraw.’ ‘Later on’, 
said Jen Man-nu, ‘I will inform the King of Ch'en of your 
request. What is your second requirement?’ ‘Next,’ said 
Catch-tiger, ‘I must have the contents of your military 
treasuries, tliat 1 may allot rewards to my armies, Witlrout 
that, I cannot withdraw,* ‘And your third requirement?’ 
said Jen Man-nu. ‘As my third requirement’, said Catch-tiger, 
‘I must have the head of Ch‘cn Shu-pao,(55> to offer up to 
the Emperor Wen of Sui. Without that, I cannot withdraw.’ 

When Jen Man-nu heard this he knew tliat his ‘son’ did 
not mean to treat him as a father, and he was very angry. 
Catch-tiger, seeing this, drew his sword and threatened 
him. The sword in my hand', he said, ‘was given to me 
by the Emperor Wen of Sui by special decree in his Palace. 
The blade is cold as frost and when the battle begins it will 
take no account of kith or kin. ’ 

(In tlie description of the battles that follow there is a 
great deal about magical battle-formations. Here I am quite 
out of my depth, and I will go on to tlie arrival of Catch-tiger 
at Chin-ling.) 

When the King of Ch'en saw that the armies of Sui had 
arrived he fled and tried to hide in a dry well. But the gods 
were not on his side and changed the well into flat ground. 
An officer saw' him, took him prisoner and brought him to 
Catch-tiger where he sat on his horse. 'Cursed rebel’, cried 
Catch-tiger, who sought to turn against your ruler and 
plunge the land into disorder! Now that you are my captive, 
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what have you to say for yourself?’ The King shut his mouth 
and did not say a word. He was now put into a cage and 
carted towards the capital, where Catch-tiger intended to 
hand him over to the Emperor Wen of Sui. They travelled 
fast, not stopping anywhere, until they came to the borders 
of Hsin-an. Here an officer of the front line brought informa¬ 
tion that the Ch‘en General Chou Lo-hou, with an army of 
over 200,000 men, was intending to snatch the King of 
Ch‘en out of Catch-tiger’s hands. When he heard this, 
Catch-tiger was very angry and raged against the King, 
saying, ‘He who rebels against his rightful lord is not helped 
by Heaven. I shall first cut off your head and display it in 
the middle of my camp and then go and do battle with 
Chou Lo-hou.* ‘Mayn’t I write a letter to him’, said the 
King of Ch’en, ‘telling him to surrender to you? Wouldn’t 
that be a good thing?’ When Catch-tiger heard this, he told 
him to write the letter. The King of Ch’en said in his letter: 
‘When I wa.s in Chin-ling my territory contained fifty great 
districts and three hundred smaller districts. I had in my 
grasp ten thousand leagues of river and hill, and under my 
command was an army of a million men. I intended to 
master everywhere under heaven and make myself Emperor. 
How could I know that, when Catch-tiger came with his 
armies, at the first blow all my power would crumble away? 
Now I am a prisoner, and even though you still have a strong 
army, what can you do against the House of Sui? If you 
doubt what I say, remember that Heaven does not help 
those who rebel against their rightful lords. From the King 
of Ch'en to Chou Lo-hou, to be opened only by him.’ 

When he had finished the letter, he sent it to Chou 
Lo-hou’s palisade, by the hand of a junior officer. When 
Chou Lo-hou read it, his eyes filled with tears. He thought 
to himself, ‘My lord being a prisoner, even if I were to 
return victorious, to whom would the credit of the deed 
revert? No, a sensible man is capable of changing his plans 
according to the circumstances. I had better surrender.* So 
he sent 200,000 cuirasses, had himself bound with straw 
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ropes and went straight to where Catch-tiger was sitting on 
his horse. ‘I am the leader of a defeated army’, he said, ‘and 
it is for you to decide whether I live or die. I beg to be 
allowed to surrender.’ ‘Glad to make your acquaintance,<54) 
General’, said Catch-tiger. ‘If you had come as an enemy, 
I should have taken your life. But as you have come to 
surrender, we are now both members of one household. . . . ’ 
Some time later the Khan<55) of the Ta-hsia, who were 
northern barbarians, sent a Turkish chieftain as envoy to 
Ch*ang-an, to declare war on the Emperor Wen of Sui. 
When the Emperor heard this, he gathered all his officers, 
civil and military, in the hall of audience and said to them, 
‘The Khan has declared war on me. What do you think of 
that?’ He had hardly hnished speaking when the barbarian 
envoy, knowing nothing of Court etiquette, stepped forward 
from the ranks and said, ‘Bows and arrows are what we 
barbarians care for most and our shooting matches are all 
held in front of the Khan’s Palace. We will hold such a 
match now, and if anyone can dislodge my arrow we will 
send you tribute every year and for ever call ourselves your 
subjects. So set up a shooting-target in front of this Palace. ’ 
When he heard this, the Emperor set up a target in front of 
the Palace and painted a deerb^ on it. Then he ordered that 
the shooting-match should begin. The barbarian, when he 
saw it, was delighted beyond measure, bow-ed a salute to the 
Emperor, and shot at once. The arrow left the bow-string 
with a sound like the splitting of a bamboo; not east, not 
west, it went straight into the doer’s navel. When the 
Emperor saw this, he said to his ministers, ‘Who 
dislodge it?’ ‘I want to dislodge that arrow’, said Ho Jo-pi, 
the General of the Left. ‘Your wish is granted’, said the 
Emperor. Ho Jo-pi then rested the bow on his arm, took 
an arrow from beside his waist, fitted the bow-string into 
the arrow-notch, and shot. The arrow when it left the string 
flew not west, not east, and entered the same hole as that 
made in the target before. When the Emperor saw this, 
great joy spread over the dragon-coimtcnance, and all the 
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TninistcTs of the Court did the dance of homage crjing, 
‘Long life to your Majesty I’ 

But Catch-tiger saw that the previous arrow had not 
been dislodged. He was not at all awestruck and did not do 
the dance of homage^ but stood apart. ‘What is on your 
mind?’ asked the Emperor. ‘I wTuit to dislodge that arrow’, 
said Catch-tiger. ‘Your wish is granted’, said the Emperor 
when he heard this. Catch-tiger then bowed a salute to the 
Emperor, rested his bow on his arm, took an arrow from 
beside his waist, fitted the bow-string into the arrow notch, 
and shot. The arrow left the string with a soimd like the 
roaring of thunder. Not east, not west, it struck the notch 
of the barbarian’s arrow and carried it bodily, from butt to 
tip, right through the target and some ten steps beyond, 
where it plunged three feet into the ground. When the 
barbarian saw this he was uncommonly surprised and 
alarmed. He hastened forward and bowed low to ^tch-tiger. 
Seeing him do so. Catch-tiger rated him soundly: ‘You 
cursed little beast’, he said. ‘You thought to make trouble 
in the Middle plain. Now, in front of the Palace, what have 
you to say for yourself?' When the barbarian leader heard 
this, he was uncommonly surprised and alarmed, and 
immediately took his leave, intending to go home at once. 
Seeing this the Emperor Wen of Sui ordered Catch-tiger to 
go with him and arrange peace terms at the barbarian Court. 
Hearing this command. Catch-tiger did the dance of homage, 
thanked the Emperor for this favour, said farewell to the 
Holy Man (i.e. the Emperor) and set out with the barbarian 
envoy. 

Not many weeks passed before they came to the frontier 
of the barbarian land. The Khan brought the celestial envoy 
(i.e. Catch-tiger) to sit with him in his tent. He then 
summoned into his presence thirty-six eagle-shooting princes 
and said to them: ‘On the occasion of this celestial envoy’s 
visit we will not have any singing or other music. Bow's and 
arrows are what we barbarians care for most, and we will 
shoot down eagles and wild geese by way of entertainment 
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for the celestial envoy.* The princes assented and all sprang 
into the saddle. Suddenly they saw an eagle coming from the 
north. When the princes saw it, they shot at once; but 
when the arrows left their bow-strings, not east, not west, 
they passed through the eagle's wings. When the Khan saw 
this, he suddenly became very angry and said to those about 
him, ‘Take those princes and scoop the hearts out of their 
bellies, for they have brought disgrace upon the ancestors 
of my barbarian house!’ Catch-tiger, seeing this, contrived 
to rescue them. ‘Let the princes off this time’, he said. ‘Just 
give me a bow and arrows, and I will shoot down an eagle 
and offer it to your Majesty.’ When the Khan heard this, he 

f ave Catch-tiger a bow and arrows. Catch-tiger took the 
ow and arrows and was meditating, when two eagles 
suddenly appeared, fighting for a morsel of food as ^ey 
flew. When he saw them he could scarcely contain himself 
for joy. Having saluted the barbarian King he walked his 
horse ten paces forward, while he w'as preparing to shoot. 
When he had gone twenty paces, he rested his bow on his 
arm. At thirty paces he took an arrow from his waist-side, 
at forty paces he fitted the bow-string to the arrow-notch 
and drew his bow to the full. At fifty paces he turned in his 
saddle and shot behind him. The arrow left the bow-string 
with a sound like the splitting of a bamboo. Not east nor 
west, it passed straight tlirough the first eagle’s neck and 
then pierced the second eagle’s heart. Both eagles fell to 
earth in front of his horse. When the barbarian King saw it, 
he burst into applause. But Catch-tiger at once shouted to 
him, ‘I do know something about bows and arrows. But 
King Wen of Sui has a hundred and twenty commanders who 
are all great experts at shooting wild geese.’ When’ the 
barbariait King heard this, he hastened to dismount and did 
a dance of homage, directed towards the Sui Court in the 
south, shouting, ^Long life to his Majesty!’ When his dance 
of homage was over, he chose a hundred fine horses 
and a thousand splendid camels, together with narwhal 
ivory, wild sheep, elks and musk, for the Sui envoy to take 
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with him on his journey. Catch-tiger thcai said farewell and 
set out. In a few weeks he was ba^ at Ch’ang-an, and went 
straight to the Palace gates. The gate-keeper announced him 
and the Emperor at once granted him audience. . . . The 
Emperor was overjoyed to see him and made him a present 
of brocades and fine silks, vessels of gold and silver, and a 
pair of beautiful girls; after which he went back to his 
private mansion to rest. . . , 

Less than two weeks later he suddenly felt uneasy in spirit 
and mind and his eyelids twitched and his ears burned. He 
tliought he would go and sit for a while in his reception hall; 
but he had scarcely settled down tlicre when suddenly 
cracks in the shape of a cross appeared in the ground, and 
out of them leapt a man clad in chain-mail armour ail of 
gold and on his head a phoenix-wing helmet. Holding his 
weapons top to bottom he shouted a salutation. When 
Catch-tiger saw him he cried, ‘What man are you?’ The 
apparition replied, ‘I am the General of the Five Ways.’(S7> 
‘Why have you come?’ ‘Last night at the third watch a 
written order came down fiTom the Court of Heaven, saying 
that you have been appointed Chief Clerk in the World of 
the Dead.’ When Catch-tiger heard this, ‘Delighted to make 
your acquaintance. Great Spirit of the Five Ways’, he said. 
‘But I must ask you for three days’ leave. Will that be all 
right?’ ‘At present’, said the Spirit, ‘there is no one at all 
to take charge of the Courts of the Dead. I cannot give you a 
single hour, a single minute.’ When Catch-tiger heard this, 
he suddenly became very angry. ‘Under whose orders are 
you?’ he asked. ‘Those of the King of the Dead himself’, 
tlie Spirit replied. ‘If you don’t let me take leave of my 
sovereign’, said Catch-tiger, ‘it will mean a hundred blows 
imder your left ribs with an iron cudgel.’ When the General 
of the Rve Ways heard this, he was so terrified that sweat 
poured down all over his back. ‘Great sovereign,’ he said, 
‘why say three days? You shall have a month’s leave, or more 
if you like.’ ‘You’d better go back at once to the Cotirt of 
the Dead and keep an eye on the ghosts’, said Catch-tiger. 
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‘On the third day from now 1 will be at your disposition.’ 
The General of the Five Ways assented, and disappeared. 
When he saw that the General was gone, he drew up a 
memorial and sent it to the Emperor, relating in it all that 
had just happened. When the Emperor saw the memorial, 
he was uncommonly surprised, and at once summoned 
Catch-tiger to the P^ace. ‘It was through no merits of my 
own’, he said, ‘that I arrived at my present lofty position, 
which far exceeds anything to which I am properly entitled, 
I can’t imagine what will become of my realms if you leave 
me and become Chief Clerk of the Courts of the Dead.’ ‘I 
will tell your Majest)'', said Catch-tiger. *lf ever you fii>d 
yourself in any great difficulty, just let me know, and I will 
bring ghostly armies to help you,’ 

Having been told this, the Emperor summoned all the 
great ministers to a revel that was to last for three days, in 
honour of Catch-tiger's departure. On the third day, just 
when the singing and revelry were at their height, there 
suddenly appeared a man dressed in purple and there 
suddenly appeared a man dressed in scarlet, riding on a 
black cloud. They alighted and standing in front of the 
Palace gave a loud cry of greeting. When Catch-tiger saw 
them, ‘Who are you, standing in front of the palace?’ he 
asked. ‘Answer immediately!’ ‘We come,’ they said, 'the 
one of us from the Court of Heaven, the other from the 
Tribunal of the Underworld. We Iwve come, great sovereign, 
to fetch you; that is all.’ When Catch-tiger heard this, ‘If 
you will retire to one side for a moment’, he said, ‘I will 
see to it that you are given wine and something to eat.’ The 
two men assented and retired each to one side. . . . Having 
taken leave of the Emperor and all the ministers of the 
court, Catch-tiger came to Ids own house and gave final 
instructions to his wife and sons, and his whole household, 
freemen and slaves, and said farewell to them. He then ran 
to his bed, lay down (and died). Then, taking only the 
brocade bed-spread to cover him he rubbed down his 
horse, saddled it and rode on it up into the clouds, waving 
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farewell to his Majesty the Emperor Wen of Sui as he passed 
by the Palace. When the Emperor saw him, his eyes filled 
with tears. He took a cup, made a libation of wine and 
pronounced the formula of ofiFering, saying, . . . 

The illustrated text ends thus; I have not left anything 
out. 

(The last two lines arc a comment by the scribe. The prayer 
of offering may have been omitted because such addresses to 
the dead follow a fixed pattern, familiar to everyone.) 

CONFUCIUS AND THE BOY 
HSIANG T‘0 

INTRODUCTION 

The Prose Sto^ 

There exists in a popular modem Chinese children's book, 
the Tung Yuan Tsa Tzu, a dialogue between Confucius and a 
boy called Hsiang T'o.The boy answers with complete success 
conundrums put to him by Conhicius, while Confucius fails to 
answer satisfoctorily questions put to him by the boy. The 
story is alluded to from the second century b.c. onwarxls. At 
Tun-huang it was evidently very popular, for eleven mss of 
it were found there, five of which are now at Paris and six 
at the British Museum. As well as these eleven versions in 
Chinese there are two Tun-huang versions in Tibetan, and in 
later times the story spread to Mongolia, Japan and Siam. 
The popularity of the piece is easy to accoimt for. Stories in 
which less consequential persons score off Confucius are 
common in early Taoist writing and even percolated into 
Confucian texts; there arc several of them in the Analects of 
Confucius, the basis of all Confucian education. In one case 
(the Taoist collection Lieh Tzu) two little boys draw Con¬ 
fucius into an argument and deride his pretensions to learning. 

The story of Hsiang T‘o, treated as a story for the young, 
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points the moral that even children can, by diligence in their 
studies and refusal to be drawn into idle pursuits, become 
wiser than the wisest adult. Indeed, this aspect of the story 
is already stressed in the earliest mcntion<58J of Hsiang T*o: 
‘Lu Wang (who at ninety became the adviser of King Wen 
of Chou) gave an impetus to the aged; whereas Hsiang T‘o 
gave self-confidence to children.’ 

The Song 

In all the five mss that arc complete at the end, the prose 
story (rhymed prose in part) is followed by a ballad or song 
in fifty-six lines which also deals with the story of Hsiang T‘o, 
but which (though it may have been intended to be sung 
along with the prose version) is a separate composition. The 
prose story is almost entirely in literary language, the song 
is in colloquial. It begins (perhaps on the principle of ‘Some 
talk of Alexander. . . .’) by mentioning a numoer of other 
worthies. One is reminded (though the parallel is not com¬ 
plete) of the stock opening of song-sequences in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries: ‘Today you arc not going 
to hear about so and so, and so and so (mentioning favourite 
heroes and heroines), but about a new theme.’<S9> 

The subject of this song is the murder by Confucius of his 
youthful rival. One is surprised at finding such an atrocity 
attributed to the apostle of Benevolence; but the boy Hsiang 
T o was not the only rival whom Confucius was supposed to 
have liquidated. It is said that at one time his pupils began to 
stray away to the classes of a teacher called Shao-cheng Mao. 
Confucius discovered that this rivaI<6o) was publicly advocat¬ 
ing the dismantling of a certain fortress, while at the same 
time secretly supplying the Governor of the fortress with 
arguments in favour of its not being dismantled. Confucius 
who was then, according to the legend, Acting Chief 
Minister, executed Shao-cheng Mao on a charge of political 
duplicity. 

The natural inference (though this was not explicitly 
drawn till modern times) was that Confucius merely used 
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the dismantling episode as a pretext for getting rid of a riTal. 
In any case both in this and the Hsiang T'o story Gjnfucitis 
kills a rival wiseacre. 

Another violent act commonly attributed to him was the 
slaying of some dwarf jestcrs«o whose presence at a peace 
conference he thought unseemly or even dangerous, because 
they might well be kidnappers in disguise. The idea of Con¬ 
fucius as a man of violence is therefore by no means foreign 
to Confucian legend. 

Anyone wanting to know more about the Hsiang T'o 
story in its various versions should read Michel Soymii’s 
article in the Journal AslaUtjtM, 19 ^ 4 . This is an exemplary 
piece of research. 


CONFUCIUS AND THE BOY HSIANG T*0 

In days long ago the Master travelled to the east. When he 
reached the Ching hills he met on his way three small boys. 
Two of them were playing, but one was not. This surprised 
him and he asked, 'Why don’t you play?* The small boy who 
was not playing answered, ‘In big games children kill one 
another; in small games they wound one another. Play does 
no one any good. One’s coat gets tom, the lining is in holes, 
one child chases the other, throwing stones. Far better to 
go home and pound grain. . . . Having thought this well out, 
I decided not to play. Why should you be surprised?’ 

Hsiang T'o with some others heaped up earth on the road 
and made a ‘city W’all’, and then sat down inside it. The 
Master said, ‘You are preventing my carriage from getting 
by’. The boy said, ‘I have heard that wise men of old had a 
saying, The Sage knows all the constellations in heaven above 
and all the conformations of earth below. He knows all the 
feelings of man, who lies between.” From of old till now one 
has heard of carriages getting out of the way of city walls; 
but who has ever heard of a city wall getting out of the way 
of a carriage?’ 

Confucius could think of no reply, and turned his carriage 
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aside, so as to avoid the ‘wall’. He sent someone to ask, 
‘Whose little boy are you? What is your surname and name?’ 
The small boy replied, ‘My surname is Hsiang; my name is 
T‘o’. The Master said, ‘Although you are so young, you seem 
to know a great deal’. The small boy answered, ‘I have heard 
that three days after it is bom a fish goes swimming in the 
rivers and seas. Tlie hare, three days after it is bom, goes 
chasing round three acres of land. A foal, three days after it 
is bom, can keep pace with the mare. A child three days^**) 
after its birth knows its father and mother. These things are 
all natural and inborn. What difference does it make whether 
I am little or big?’ 

(Confucius then asks the boy a series of questions, such as 
‘What cow has no calf? What horse has no foal? What sword 
has no ring?' To these conundrums the boy successfully 
replies, ‘A clay cow has no calf, a wooden horse has no foal, 
a chopping-knife has no ring.’ The clay cow, it should be 
explained, was used in expulsion rites and the wooden horse 
was an instrument of torture. Old Chinese swords had rings 
at the top; the word for knife and rword, too, is the same.) 

The Master said, ‘Goodl Very good indeed! I should like 
to take you with me on my travels round the world. Is that 
possible, or not?’ The small boy answered, ‘I cannot travel. 

I have a revered father, whom I must wait upon. I have a kind 
mother, whom I must look after. I have an older brother 
whom I must obey and a younger brother whom I must 
instruct. So I cannot go with you.’ The Master said, ‘In my 
carriage I have a backgammon board. How would it be if we 
were to have a game?” The small boy replied, ‘I do not play 
games of chance. If the Emperor loves gambling, rain and 
wind come at the wrong times. If the barons love gambling 
the affairs of their States fall into disorder. If clerks love 
gambling, they get behindhand with their documents. If 
rarmers love gambling, they fail to plough and sow at the 
right time. If students love gambling, they forget to read the 
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Book of Songs and the Book <f History, If little boys love gam¬ 
bling, they end by being birched. It is a profitless business 
and there is no use in my learning how to do it I' 

The Master said, *I should like to take you with me to level 
the world.«3) Is that possible or not?’ The little boy replied, 
‘The world can’t be levelled. There are bound to be high 
hills as well as rivers and seas; nobles as well as slaves. 
Consequently it cannot be levelled.’ The Master said, ‘But 
I’ll level out the high hills for you, fill in the rivers and seas, 
abolish the nobles, do away with slavery. Then surely the 
world would be dead flat?’ The little boy replied. ‘If you 
levelled the high hills, the beasts would have nowhere to go; 
if you filled in the rivers and seas, the fish would have no 
home. If you abolished the nobles, the people would do right 
or wrong as they chose. If you abolished slavery, who would 
there be to work for gentlemen?* 

The Master said, ‘Very good! Very good indeed. . . 

(Then follows another series of rather feeble conundrums 
including, ‘When docs the wife remain seated, while the 
mother-in-law docs things for her?’ Answer: ‘When she first 
comes under the flowers’, i.e. on the night of the wedding.) 

The small boy in his turn asked the Master: ‘How is it that 
ducks are so good at swimming and cranes have so mellifluous 
a note? How is it that the pine-tree is green in winter and 
summer alike?’ The Master replied, 'Ducks swim well 
because their feet are square. Cranes sing well because their 
necks are long. The pine-tree is green winter and summer 
alike because it is tough inside.’ The small boy replied, ‘That 
is not so. The frog can sing, but its neck is not at all long. 
The tortoise can swim, but its feet are far from square. The 
bamboo is green winter and summer alike, but it is not 
tough inside’. 

(The boy then answers questions about cosmology—the 
height of the sky, the thickness of the earth, etc.—and 
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Confuciiu winds xjp by saying, ‘Good, very good indeed. 
Now I know that Ac young are indeed to be feared’, thus 
quoting a saying attributed to him in the Analects, 


THE POEM 

\\'hcn the Master debated with Hsiang T‘o, he was defeated 

by him again and again. The Master determined to kill 

Hsiai^ T‘o, and I liave made a poem, as follows: 

Sung Ching hung himself by the hair and pricked his 
legs;<*5> 

K‘uang Heng made a hole in the wall to steal the lamplight^**^) 
at night. 

Tzu-lu excelled in acts of courage; 

Tzu-chang<^> was an avid reader of the Songs and Book. 

Hsiang at the age of seven was already a clever talker 

And in his replies to Confucius he got the upper hand. 

Then Hsiang T‘o went away to the hills to pursue his studies; 

Folding his hands in front of the hall he addressed his father 
and mother, 

‘Beneath a hundred-foot tree I am going to continue my 
studies; 

And what’s to prevent my being notified of a glorious future 
career?’ 

His father and mother, being very old, were somewhat con¬ 
fused in the head; 

The Master left in their charge two cartloads of hay. 

But years passed and the Master never returned to claim it. 

And in the end the father and mother gave up hope of his 
coming 

And took a hundred bundles of the hay and burnt them up 
as fuel; 

What was left one day they fed to their cattle and sheep. 

But in the end the M^ter came and laid claim to his hay; 

The father and mother at this request looked exceedingly 
blank. 
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They at once offered to settle the matter by giving him the 
price of the hay. 

Even offering for each bundle three bars of gold. 

‘For gold money, silver money 1 have not any need; 

Old lady, what I w-ant to know is where is Hsiang T*o?’ 

‘My boy went away many years ago; 

Under a hundred-foot tree he Is studying learned books.’ 

The Master when at that time he heard what the mother 
said 

Felt in his heart a burst of joy such as he had seldom known. 

The Master at once got into his carriage and went off to the 
hills. 

He mounted the hills, he crossed ranges, searching in every 
direction. 

He carefully measured every tree, but none was a hundred 
feet; 

Dolichos and creepers entwined his feet, spreading every¬ 
where. 

The Master told his followers to take spade and pick; 

Digging a pit deep into the ground tlrey found a stone hall. 

Inside a gate with single flaps a stone lion stood, 

Outside a gate with double flaps, a stone Vajrap ani <6S) 

When he reached the middle gate he pricked his ears and 
listened; 

Two rows of students were reading from a book, ranged like 
wild geese. 

The Master at once drew his sword and struck out wildly. 

But on those people in the two rows (?) he could inflict no 
wounds. 

For they all turned into stone men and did not speak a word; 

He cut into tliem with an iron knife, and blood began to flow. 

Thereupon those two people< 69 > each sought for victory; 

Expect it or not, the ^t to fall was the boy Hsiang T'o. 

But Hsiang T‘o, while still there was in him some remnant 
of life. 

Turned his head and looking afar spoke thus to his mother: 

*1 am sending to you my red blood; I have put it into a jar 
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To be brought home, where you must keep it (?) seven days 

or more. *111 

The old mother could not bear the sight of her son s blood; 
She took it in her hand and dribbled it out at the side of the 


rubbish heap. 

After one day, two days a bamboo root sprouted; 

In three days, four days it grew thick and green. 

The bamboo grew till It was a hundred feet high; 

At every joint were mounted warriors,<7«) looking like 


spirit-kings. 

They had about them bows and swords—all the implements 


of war. 

Confucius at that time wis very much afraid 

And ordered (?) a temple to Hsiang T'o to be built in every 


town. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE STORY OF HUI-YUAN 


W E are taught that the King of Relirion is most 
mighty and the teachings of the Buddha arc very 
lofty. In this King’s law there is no bias; in the 
works of Buddha there is absolute justice. The King left 
behind him the nine kinds of teaching, the Buddha expounded 
the True Tenets. These are all comprised in the twelve 
divisions of the honoured Canon and are the bridges to 
Salvation built by ^Skyarauni. But after the NirvSna of the 
Tathagata,<70 no saints any longer appeared. 

Once in the Second Phase<7>J of the religion there was a 
monk-tutor called Chan-t’an. He liad a pupil called Hui-yiian. 
It is said that this Hui-yiian lived at Yen-men, where he had 
a brother, but no other kinsmen. Hui-yiian was the older of 
the two, and he became a monk. The younger, who was 
called Hui-ch’ih, stayed at home and looked after their 
mother, while Hui-yiian continually recited the True Law 
at Chan-t‘an’s school, and constantly scanned the True 
Scriptures. Knowing the delight that was to be found in the 
practice of the Three Concentrations and discerning that the 
end of the dynasty<73> was at hand, he one day pressed together 
the palms of his hands and said to his teacher, T have now 
been humbly serving you for a great many years, but I feel 
that in the cultivation of learning I am still hopelessly defec¬ 
tive, which is no doubt due to my own stupidity. I think of 
seeking a famous mountain, investigating streams, crossing 
waters, searching for the Way, visiting monks, living as a 
hermit at the side of some precipitous gorge, that 1 may be 
free to pursue my natural bent.* The Master said, ‘When you 
go, what mountain do you think of going to?' ‘East and west 
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arc all one to me; I cannot say if It will be to the north or 
the south’, said Hui-yiian. ‘I only know that I want to go 
away; I do not know where I shall go to.’ ‘When you go’, 
said the Master, ‘go to the cast (? west) of the River and plan 
your pilgrimage. Then when you come to the Lu Shan, stop 
there; for that is the place where you arc to carry out your 
spiritual exercises.’ When Hui-yiian heard this, he could 
hardly control his delight. Having received such definite 
Instructions from his Master, how could he dare disobey? So 
he stepped forward, pressed together the palms of his hands, 
bowed low, twice took a formal farewell of his teacher, and 
then set out ou his long journey. He went by by-ways, 
bringing vrith him a copy of the Nlrrana Sutra,<74> to study 
while on his way to tlie Lu Shan. 

Spring was beginning, the air was full of the scent of 
flowers, the green willows were gently swinging their tails 
in the breeze. He gazed on cloudy peaks jutting up far away, 
he watched the winter wild geese hurrying home. He felt 
confidence in his power to apply himself to study and was 
determined quickly to penetrate the True Principles. After 
travelling for several days he reached Kiukiang, wandered 
about the streets, rested for a day or two and then set out 
once more. He had gone about fifty leagues to the west when 
right in front of him he came upon a mountain. ‘What moun¬ 
tain is this?’ he asked, and a villager said ‘This is the Lu Shan’. 
‘When I parted from him’, said Hui-yiun to himself, ‘my 
Master in his final instructions directed me to stop when I 
came to the Lu Shan, saying that this w'as where I was to 
pursue my religious exercises.’ He saw that it was no com¬ 
mon mountain. What kind of fairyland was it? I will tell you. 
A myriad sharp crags soared into the sky, piled thousan^old 
one upon another, the high peaks were precipitous and bare, 
the lofty ridges were cldft and rugged. Monkeys twittered 
In the dark valleys, tigers roared in the deep ravines. On 
withered pines hung immemorial creepers, peach-blossom 
displayed its perennial glow. 

Hui-yiian 'vas eager to taste the joys of this mountain, and 
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though the sun was sinking in the west he went far up it, 
looking for a place to settle in. He chose a spot on the 
northern side of the top of the Incense-Bumcr Peak, and here 
for temporary shelter built himself a thatched hut. Then 
taking the fire-stone that he carried at liis waist he struck it, 
lit—treasure beyond all value—an incense-stick, and sitting 
cross-legged recited several chapters of the NlrtSna Sutra. In 
so clear and resonant a voice did he recite tliis scripture that 
it could be heard far and near. The tones of the Law re¬ 
sounded, the sound of his chanting carried far afield. Moved 
by it, great rocks shook, the grass bent low, birds magical 
and of good omen all drew near and sighed their praise. 
Moreover the Spirit of the Mountain in his shrine witnessed 
these portents and being muclt astonished said to his fol¬ 
lowers, ‘Who is on duty today?’ The Spirit of the Solid Tree 
ran to the hall of the shrine and cried, ‘At your service’. He 
was like a leopard or thunder-god, with one head and three 
faces, big eyes like Itanging mirrors, and in his hand an iron 
club tlte same length as his body. ‘It is I who am on duty’, 
he said. ‘Oh, it is you, is it?’ said the Spirit of the Mountain. 
‘Well, when I arrived at my shrine just now I noticed that 
the rocks of the mountain were shaking and that the birds 
and beasts had been startled by something. I wish you would 
inspect this mountain for me and find out what is the meaning 
of those portents. Probably some saint or sage from other 
parts has arrived here, or some strange species of sprite or 
divinity is taking refuge in this mountain. If he brings peace 
and joy to this mountain, let him be; but if not, you must 
at once drive him away.’ The Tree Spirit accepted the com¬ 
mand and went everywhere, up hill and down dale, searching 
streams and crossing waters. He even searched one by one 
under every tree in the mountain woods, but could find no 
one. However, when he reached the northern side of the 
Inccnsc-Bumer Peak he saw that a monk had built himself 
a meditation-hut and was sitting in it cross-li^cd, reciting 
the scriptures. Hiding his spirit form and appearing in the 
guise of a very aged man, the Tree Spirit came up to the hut 
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and said in a loud voice: ‘I have not the pleasure. . . ‘Ten 
thousand blessings on youl’ said Hui-yiian. The ‘old man’ 
came closer and said, ‘I, your disciple, do not know where 
you come from, how you got here or what it is you want. 
I humbly b^ you to take pity on me and give me a little 
information.’ ’I came from Yen-men’, said Hui-yiian, ‘and 
have settled here to perform religious exercises.’ ‘What mar¬ 
vellous sounds were those that I heard just now proceeding 
from your mouth?’ asked the old man, ‘What you heard just 
now’, said Hui-yiian, ‘was me reciting the scriptures. All 
living things, when tliey hear those sounds, want to escape 
from sorrow and obtain Release.' ‘Excellent, excellent 1’ 
said the old man over and over again. ‘Now that you are 
here,’ he said presently, ‘is there anything further that you 
need?’ ‘It would be very nice’, said Hui-yiian, ‘if I could have 
a monastery to live in. I should not then suffer so much from 
the wind and frost.’ ‘Well, if that is all you want’, said the 
old man, ‘it’s a very small matter. I live in the village to the 
west. When I get back there, I will have a word with the 
village ciders, and then come and see about your monastery,’ 
The old man went off; but when he was about a hundred 
Steps away from the hut, he suddenly vanished. He had in 
fiict changed back fi^m the guise of an old man to being 
once more a Tree Spirit. When he reached the hall of the 
Spirit of the Mountain he bowed low and said, ‘I searched 
everywhere, up hill and down dale, for goblins or fox-spirits, 
but found nothing. However, when 1 got to the north side of 
the Incensc-Bumer Peak, I saw a monk, who has put up a medi¬ 
tation-hut, sitting cross-legged and reciting the scriptures. 
He said he had come from Yen-men and had taken refuge for 
a time in this moimtatn in order to devote himself to the 
pursuit of religious studies.’ ‘Extraordinary!’ said the Spirit 
of the Mountain, when he heard this. ‘I have been the guar¬ 
dian of this mountain for countless aeons and have never once 
known a monk to take refuge here. His presence will cer¬ 
tainly bring us perpetual blessings and drive away all calami¬ 
ties.' ‘Has he got all he needs?’ the Spirit of the Mountain 
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added. ‘I asked him that just now,’ the Tree Spirit replied. 
’He said the only thing he wanted was a monastery to live 
in.’ ‘Well, if that is all he wants’, said the Spirit of the 
Mountain, ‘it’s a very small matter. You need not go far 
afield. Just get together the ghosts and spirits of this moun¬ 
tain, and tell them to build a monaster)' for this monk.’ 

Having received this order, the Tree Spirit went on to the 
western slope and gave three long cries. In an Instant all the 

f [hosts and spirits of the mountain arrived, darkening the sky 
ike a cloud. For a day and a ni^t they forged magic imple¬ 
ments. There was flash after flash of lightning, peal after peal 
of thunder, a mighty uproar that went on till dawn and, when 
daylight came, lo and behold the ghosts and spirits had built 
a monastery, and no ordinary monastery at thatl It was piled 
up many storeys high, like the palaces of the God Indra’s 
heaven; Its jewelled halls and terraces matched those of the 
Western Paradise. Around it lay groves of flowering trees in 
bloom throughout the whole year. Rivulets flowed past it 
never ceasing, spring and winter alike. Rare flowers and 
tender grasses grew beside these halls of Enlightenment, birds 
magical and of good omen flew to the roof of this 
sanctuary. 

When Hui-yiian came out of his hut and suddenly saw that 
a monastery had been built, he uttered a cry of surprise. 
After reflecting for a while he thou^t, ‘It is not I who have 
brought this a&>ut; it can only be due to the mi^ty power 
of the Great hlirvana Sutra’, and contemplating this miracle he 
made a stanza: 

The tall bamboos, rustling in the breeze, turn every 
season into spring; 

Waters flowing on every side wash all dust away. 

Along the walb the spindle rears bough on bough of green. 
Over the earth the mosses spread mcir freshness, patch 
by patch. 

In these far wilds there is no commerce with the din of 
great towns; 
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These clear spaces are not neighboured by the common 
life of men. 

The Spirit of the Mountain in this place has built me a 
monastery. 

And I must invite monks to come and turn the Wheel of 
the Law. 

Mui-yitan then entered the monastery and went round from 
cell to cell and courtyard to courtyard. Nothing seemed to 
be lacking, except that he could not find any drinking-water. 
'This is a fine monastery’, he thought, ‘and everything is in 
order. The one defect is that there is no drinking-water, and 
that makes it impossible to live in. Afterwards, when a com¬ 
munity of monlu arrives, what will they do about water?’ 
But when he was on his way to the Buddha Hall he noticed 
a large rock which looked as though it might have a spring 
under it. He scrabbled with his monk’s staff, and sure enough 
there ivas a spring. It bubbled up out of the earth, and is still 
called today the Monk’s-staff Spring. There is also a monas¬ 
tery called the Monastery Built by Magic, and below it there 
is a pool of running water called the White Lotus Pond. 

V^en he had been settled at the monastery for several 
months, a crowd of people came from every side to hear him 
preach. On this occasion he delivered a comprehensive dis¬ 
course on the doctrines contained in the Great NlrvSna Sutra, 
and in the course of a year his hearers had become many as 
the clouds, and donations poured in like rain. He was told 
by many of these hearers that an old man had been coming 
regularly to the assemblies for a whole year without ever 
giving his name or style. He was always in his seat when the 
sermon began and went avray directly it was over. Hui-yUan 
was puzzled as to who he might he and at last asked some of 
those who sat in the same row to bring the old man to him. 
The old man, when he was seat for, came at once. ‘Where 
do you live?’ asked Hui-yUan. ‘You have been listening to the 
Law for a long time, but we do not know your name or 
surname. I should like the facts.’ ‘It is true', said the old man. 
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‘tliat I have listened for a whole year; but I still do not at all 
understand the doctrines contained in this NirrSna Suua, and 
until I do, I am reluctant to tell you my name and surname.’ 
Having said this, he ran out of the monastery gate and when 
they followed to see which way he went, they could see no 
trace of him. 

Who was he? 1 will tell you; it was the dragon of the 
thousand'foot deep pool of the Lu Shan who had all this while 
been coming to hear Hui-yiian preach. 

After the old man had gone, lIui-jTian kept on thinking 
about him with great remorse. ‘This old man,’ he said to 
himself, ‘wdio has been listening to my preaching first and 
last for a whole vear, still docs not understand the doctrines 
contained in the Nirvana Sutra i how much the less can the 
ordinary rank and file of my listeners understand what they 
hear? 1 must certainly make a commentary on the Nirvana 
Sutra,* He then addressed the Buddhas of the Ten Quarters, 
saying, 'At present all living creatures go astray because their 
hearts have not been opened to the MahSyana. I, your disciple, 
now intend to make a commentary on the Nirvana Sutra, that 
all living creatures may have their hearts opened to Enlighten¬ 
ment and when they have clear knowledge of Buddha’s Law 
may reject the fsdse and return to the true, abandoning for 
ever the workings of doubt.’ Tbcn in front of the Buddha 
Hall he took a holy writing-brush made of vetch-down and 
addressed the Buddlias of the Ten Quarters, the Tathagatas, 
local spirits and divinities, informing them of his intention. 
‘If all you saints and worthies do not approve,’ he said, ‘then 
make this brush immediately fall dowTi.’ Ha^ing burnt in¬ 
cense and reverently made dais address he threw his brush 
into the air. It remained fixed and immovable, so that he 
knew' that his project was pleasing to the Buddhas and Tatha¬ 
gatas. He then asked that the brush mi^t come down, and 
it did so. How do we know that this is true? There is still to 
this day a peak at the Lu Shan called Throw-brush. He then 
made his commentary, which took him three years In aU 
before It was finished. But In case there were mistakes in the 
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writing and the meaning was not intelligible he took all die 
eight hundred scrolls of his commentar)' to a place outside 
the eastern gate of the monastery and put them on top of a 
bonfire made of incense-sticks, and once more addressed ail 
the Buddhas of the Ten Quarters, the Bodhlsattvas and saints 
and worthies: 'Because all living creatures arc confused and 
do not understand and are not enlightened concerning the 
Mahayina, your disciple in order to remove their doubts has 
composed a commentary. If his explanations concord with 
the scripture, signify this by fire failing to bum this com¬ 
mentary and water failing to submerge it. ’ The crimson flames 
stretched up to the sky and black smoke curled; but the 
commentary remained completely unharmed. He was now 
prett}' well convinced that the commentary w-as pleasing to 
Buddha. But he was still not quite satisfied, so he took it to 
the edge of the White Lotus Flower Pool and threw it 
towards the water. But it remained suspended in the air ten 
feet above the surface of the pool and dropped no farther. 
Then he was sure that Buddha was pleased with it. He took 
it into the monastery and put it in the library. Soon great 
multitudes came to listen and he used it to expound the 
meaning of the Great Nirvana SOtra. People from every direc¬ 
tion poured in like rain, determined to hear the Law. First 
and last he addressed these great crowds for several years. 

There suddenly arose at this time in the neighbourhood of 
Shou-chou(75> a robber band led by a man called Po Chuang. 
It was said of this man that from his earliest years he had 
piqued himself on his valour and had always been engaged in 
deeds of violence and robbery, regardless of all risks to his 
own safety and by nature disposed towards slaughter. One 
day he heard that a morrastcry had been built by magic and 
tlrat it was immensely wealthy owing to the vast quantities 
of silk and other go<^s that benefactors donated to it. He 
assembled his five hundred follow'crs and brought them, 
travelling double stages by starli^t, to wi thin the borders 
of Kiukiang, where they encamped. He then addressed them 
as follows: 'Say nothing to anyone; for tliis must not get out 
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beforehand. Tomorrow at the hour of the monks’ repast we 
arc going to pillage that monastery.' They all gave their 
promise. 

There is a proverb that says: ‘Profess a good intent, and 
Heaven will prosper it; profess an evil intent, and Heaven 
will frustrate it.’ The moment that Po Chuang said what he 
meant to do, the local deity of the place took note and, dis¬ 
playing his magic powers, came to the monastery and told the 
monks what was going to happen. The word soon went round 
from cell to cell and courtyard to courtyard, for speaking 
out of the sky the deity said, ‘Tomorrow at the time of your 
repast a band of robbers is going to pillage the monastery. I 
strongly recommend you to go into hiding.’ When the monks 
heard this they were in a terrible fright and at once made 
themselves scarce, scamperingsome this way, some that. Tlie 
only one who did not rush off was Hui-yiian’s chief disciple 
Yiin-ch’ing. Because of the rules of behaviour towards a 
teacher and because of his strong attachment to him he did 
not dare attempt to evade the robbers, but went straight to 
the Master’s meditation-hut and said, ‘Just now a divinity 
can'ie and announced that a band of robbers is about to pillage 
the monastery. I respectfully desire that your Reverence may 
go off into hiding.’ ‘You may not have known this’, said 
Hui-yiian. ‘But I have known for a long time that this was 
going to happen. However, in the NirvSna doctrine fear has 
no place, and where there is fear there is no Nirvlna. You 
and the other monks had better hide swift as fire, each shift¬ 
ing for himself, I intend to stay here.’ When YQn-ch*ing saw 
that, though he begged him twice and again to get away, the 
Master could not be persuaded, with tears streaming dovm 
his face he left the monastery and all alone set out to follow 
the other monks in their flight. Hui-yiian, when he saw that 
the monks were all gone, sat alone in his meditation-hut not 
in the least afraid. Before long Po Chuang and his followers 
reached the monastery. He drew up his troops in battle 
formation across the hill-crest, and also spread them out 
down the length of the valley. Such was their violence that 
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the hills crumbled and rocks split, bast and west they charged 
wildly, north and south they scurried, and at last all pressed 
into the monastery, shouting, ‘Catch them alive!’ 

Po Chuang arrived in the monastery expecting to find a 
great store of valuable goods; but though he searched in 
courtyard after courtyard, he found the whole place utterly 
empty and deserted. ‘Extraordinary!’ he exclaimed. ‘Yester¬ 
day we held our consultation in absolute secrecy. Who can 
have given the monks warning and caused them to make off, 
taking everything with them?’ He then told his assistants to 
search in every nook and cranny inside the monastery and 
outside, and if they found any teacher or monk bring him 
along at once. They acknowledged his order and again 
searched in every possible place, but could find no one. At 
last outside the eastern gate they saw a monk sitting quietly 
in a meditation-hut. They thought this should be reported 
at once and, turning on their heels, went straight back into 
the monastery and coming into Po Chuang’s presence they 
announced, ‘In accordance with your orders, General, we 
made a thorough search for monks, both inside the mona¬ 
stery and outside, and could find none anywhere. At last 
outside the gates we saw a monk and dared not fail at once 
to report tliis,’ ‘Where was he?’ asked Po Chuang. ‘He was 
sitting outside the eastern gate in a meditation-nut’, they 
said. 

Po Chuang at once shouted to his followers in a loud 
voice, bidding them bring the monk to him. ‘If you have 
any money or silks or clotiiing in your monastery’, he said, 
‘they must be produced immediately.’ Stepping forward 
Hui-yiian said, ‘This moiustery has always been very badly 
off; there is not a thing in it. There have of course been some 
small offerings, but only trifling contributions to the day by 
day expenses of the refectory, nothing in the way of \'aluahlc 
stuffs. You may be sure. General, that I would not dare 
deceive you.’ Po Chuang now took a closer look at him and 
began to take a great fancy to him; for Hui-yiian had the 
marks of a Bodhisattva. A silver light shone from his body, 
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he was seven feet tall, his hair was as though smeared with 
lacquer, and his lips as though stained with cinnabar. ‘This 
monk’, said Po Chuang to those about liim, ‘would be very 
useful to me as a servant.’ Then, turning to Hui-yiian, ‘I 
should like to take you into my service. Would you be 
willing?’ *I am willing to be your slave. General,’ said 
Hui-yiian, ‘and have only one small condition to make, 
which 1 think I ought to make clear. Is it my bodily service 
that you require or my professional service?’ ‘What is the 
difference?’ asked Po Chuang. *My profession’, answered 
Hui-yiian, ‘is to recite the scriptures. If you only want me 
to fetch and carry for you, that would merely be bodily 
service. If that is what you want, I must make it a condition 
that my duties do not prevent me from reciting the scrip¬ 
tures.’ ‘So long as you do your work properly, nobody is 
going to prevent you from reciting your scriptures,’ said 
Po Chuang. Hui-yiian assented to this arrangement and 
followed behind the General’s horse as he rode away. When 
they were a hundred steps or so from the monastery, he 
said, ‘Let me go back to the monastery and get out of my 
monastic dress. I will come back here at once and follow 
your flags.’ ‘Don’t be long about it’, said Po Chuang, ‘or 
I shall be very cross. If you keep me waiting too long I shall 
tell my followers to seize you and cut you into three pieces, 
here In front of me. Don’t say I did not warn youl’ Hui-yuan 
assented and went back to the monastery. He was standing 
in front of the hall when his chief discipie Yiin-ch'ing, who 
had taken refuge on the top of a high peak, looked down and 
saw him. He immediately came running down, and when 
he reached his Master said, ‘Just now when the mad brigands 
were careering about I was very much afraid. I have now 
come to share your joy in the fact that the robber armies 
have withdrawn.’ ‘In the NirvSna doctrine there is no fear,’ 
said Hui-yiian, ‘and where there is fear, there is no Nirvana. 
From now onwards you must strive hard to improve your¬ 
self and administer tHs place properly. We shall never meet 
again in this life.’ 'What can make you say that’, exclaimed 
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YQn-ch‘ii^. ‘Outside the monastery, over there,’ said 
Hui-yijan, ‘I have just sworn to be that brigand General’s 
slave. I have only come back here for a moment. You must 
try to do your best.’ When YUn-ch‘ing heard this, he smote 
himself with such violence that fresh blood flowed from all 
his seven apertures. At last he revived and rising from the 
ground recited this stanza: 

All of us were like the birds of the air; 

You, our Teacher, were like a great tree. 

Now that the great tree is taken away 
Where shall his followers find a perching-place? 

In changed guise where will he now dwell 
Bequeathing us only a Nirvina couplet? 

Oh may the lamp of Highest Wisdom avail 
To light us on our path, lest we should go astray! 

Having recited those verses, he burst out again into lamenta¬ 
tion. ‘I must go now or I shall get into trouble with the 
General’, said Hui-yiian. He hastened out of the monastery, 
caught up with the banners and followed on behind them. 
Days came and months went; he followed them for several 
yean. 

After Hui-yQan left, Yiin-ch'ing reassembled the monks, 
took the commentary on the ?^Jrvana Sutra and gave lectures 
founded upon it. Tean streamed from the eyes of hla 
hearers, for it was as though they were listening to the 
Master. At last Yiin-ch’ing, having had no news of Hui-yilan 
for several years, took the commentary and gave it to a 
teacher called Tao-an, who took it to the Fu-kuang Mona¬ 
stery at Nanking and began lecturing upon it. Not knowing 
what sort of man this Tao-an rcJly was listeners were 
moved to flock to him like clouds, and donations poimed in 
like rain. 

Now it hiq>pened that at this time the Emperor Wen of 
the Qdn dynasty ruled at Nanking. When Tao-an was going 
to lecture showers of heavenly flowers dropped out of the 
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sky . . . and five-coloured clouds appeared. The concourse 
of people that gathered to hear him was so immense that 
they trod the seats to bits and he could not begin his lecture. 
He therefore sent in a petition to the Emperor saying: 
‘Your servant received orders from yoin- Majesty to preach 
\ipon the Nirvana SOtra in the Fu-kuang Monastery. Those 
who came to listen were so many that disturbances took 
place among the audience and it was impossible to hold the 
session. I humbly beg your Majesty to issue special instruc¬ 
tions.' The Emperor accordingly ordered that everyone 
wishing to hear Tao-an’s discourse must pay a length of silk, 
which would entitle him to admission on one day only. It 
happened that peace prevailed in the land, prices were very 
low, and twenty to thirty thousand people came every day 
•with their length of silk. The monastery courtyard was not 
very spacious and it was impossible to accommodate so 
large a number. Tao-an sent in a second petition saying that, 
despite the charge of a length of silk, more people than ever 
w'ere seeking adi^ssion and it was impossible to control them. 
The petitioner humbly begged for fiirther instructions. The 
Emperor then comnvanded that in future the charge ■was to be 
a hundred copper cash a day. This charge brou^t the attend¬ 
ance down to not more than tliree to five thousand auditors 
a day, who came to listen to Tao-an’s preaching at Nanking. 

Meanwhile, where was Hui-yiian? He was still with 
Po Chuang who was pillaging every place, big or little, that 
he came to. By day he wandered beside waters and through 
the wilds; by ni^t he lay in mountain woods. His head 
shaved to the level of his eyebrows and wearing a short 
serge jacket he waited all the time on his master. This went 
on year after year. He thought often about the Gateway into 
the Void,^T® but had no chance to re-enter it; and all the 
while Po Chuang was committing crime after crime, 
consorting only with abandoned ruffians, loving slaughter, 
hating to let live and dealing only in pillage. 

One day when they were in the mountains, Po Chuang 
encamped on the eastern ridge and Hui-yiian bivouacked on 
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the western slope. The autumn wnnd suddenly rose, the 
felling leaves whirled, the hills were quiet, the trees wide 
apart, frost WTU wet on the puts. The light wdnd in the 
woods blew the bamboos as ^ough they were silk tliread. 
A moon slione in the clear sky, pink mists like a brocade 
tmiled along the side of the stream. Hui-)'ikn was heavy at 
heart. Presently he dozed ofiF, and in his dream saw the 
Buddhas of the Ten Quarters appear among the clouds, with 
a numberless host of saints and worthies. They called to 
him, ‘Bodhisattva, arise! Do not hanker for the sleep of the 
witless. Take your stand upon the Nirvana! Why arc you 
not preaching the Nirvana SOua to all living creatures?’ 

Hui-ylian in his dream prostrated himself time and again. 
Taking pity on a common mortal, Akshobhya, the Buddha 
of the East, now revealed to him his future. Calling him 
into his presence, Akshobhya said, ‘There is no need for 
you to despair. In a former existence you contracted a debt 
which you have not discharged. You acted as surety for 
someone and you must settle with the creditor in your 
present incarnation. This creditor is not hard to find; he is the 
present Chief Minister. You have only to get into touch with 
him and sell yourself to him. You will get five hundred copper 
cash which, in fulfilment of your guai-antcc in a previous 
existence, you will hand over to Po Chuang. You will then be 
able to return to the Lu Shan, where wc shall meet again.’ 

Hui-yiian woke up feeling much moved. He sat up and 
began to recite several chapters of the Nirvana SOua. The 
soimd woke Po Chuang, who was sleeping on the eastern 
ridge, and he said to his companions, ‘What is that noise 
coming from the western side?’ ‘General,’ they replied, 
‘that is the low slave, whom you captured and brought along 
with you, reciting the scriptures.’ When he heard this, 
Po Chuang was very angry. He sent for Hui-yiian and 
scolded him at the top of his voice: ‘It would be bad enough 
if you went to a monastery and recited like that; but that 
you should do so when you are supposed to be in attendance 
on me is intolerable.’ ‘General,’ said Hui-yiian, ‘at the 
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time when you captured me, you said there was nothing to 
prevent my reciting the scriptures.’ ‘On what occasion did 
I say that?’ asked Po Chuang. Hui-yiian did not reply at 
once, and one of Po Chuang’s followers said, ‘General, as a 
matter of fact you did say he might recite his scriptures’. 
‘It’s quite uncalled for, this reciting of scriptures’, said 
Po chuang. ‘I, like the rest of you, have done a lot of 
killing, and 1 don’t like the sound of scripture being read.’ 
‘If 1 may not read scripture out loud’, said Hui-yiian, *I 
suppose there would not be any objection to my reading 
silently?’ ‘No, that won’t do either’, said Po Chuang. ‘One 
reason why I took you on, after you fell into my hands, was 
that I wanted compensation for not finding money or any¬ 
thing else at the monastery; another was, that I was short of 
servants. But now 1 am no longer short of servants; in fact, 
I have a very large number of them, and I’m quite ready to 
let you go back to your monastery and pursue your devotions 
there to your heart's content.’ ‘Sir,’ said Hui-yiian, ‘I under¬ 
took to be your slave for life, and if I withdraw my service 
half-way through, how can that be called being a slave for 
life? If you still need me, then there is no more to be said. 
If you don’t, sell me to someone else and buy wine and 
meat with the proceeds. Wouldn’t that be possible?* 
Po Chuang gave a great guffaw. ‘You are quite wrong’, he 
said. ‘If the position had been that I obtained you by pur¬ 
chase, I could produce the deed of purchase and should be 
able to sell you. But as matters stand, I got you by capture 
and consequently I cannot sell you.’ ‘If you won’t sell me’, 
said Hui-yiian, ‘there is no more to be said. But if you really 
w-ant to sell me, you have only to pass me off as having been 
bom in your house, as the cbdld of a slave, and in that case 
you can sell me without producing a deed of purchase.’ 
‘Even if I did that,’ said Po Chuang, ‘where do you suggest 
that I should sell you?’ ‘The best w^ay to sell me’, said 
Hui-yiian, ‘would be to take me to Nanking.’ When Po 
Chuang heard this he became very much alarmed, and also 
very angry. ‘These low-class creatures’, he cried, ‘never for 
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a moment quit their scoundrelly tricks! What you mean to 
do is to go the round of the various government ofHces at 
the capiul, give an account of my career and get me 
arrested as a brigand.* *lf such an idea ever entered my head/ 
said Hui-yilan, ‘or I am scheming any plot against you, may 
I in every future existence drop straight into hell and stay 
there. There is no need at all for you to worry about 
anything of that sort.* 

Po Chuang believed him. He dismissed the bulk of his 
followers and, only keeping with him three or five, he 
disguised himself as a merchant and taking three or five 
beasts of burden he loaded them with market goods and 
went to die capital to sell Hui-yiian in the livestock row of 
the market. On arriving at the market Hui-yiian displayed a 
placard announcing that he was for sale. The myriads of 
people in the market-place burst into cries of astonishment. 
For Hui-)'uan was seven feet tall, a silver light shone from 
his body, his forehead was broad and his eyebrows high, his 
face was like the full moon, his hair was as though smeared 
with lacquer, his lips as though stained witli cinnabar. His 
stride was that of a King, his hands fell to below his knees. 
When he strode this way and that in the market-place, all 
beholders gasped with astonishment and admiration. They 
gathered together in groups, saying to one another: ‘I have 
seen in the course of my life thousands and tens of thousands 
of low-class people, but never such a one as this.* And while 
they were marvelling they were continually joined by more 
and more people who came to look at him. 

Hui-yiian naturally felt cast-down at haring to dispose of 
himself in this way. But he knew that the debt he had 
contracted in a former existence was not yet paid, and he 
was eager to sell himself in order to discharge his obligation 
to Po Chuang. hi a little while the god Indra, appreciating 
his plight, came down from heaven disguised as a member 
of the Chief Minister Ts*ui*s staff. He went straight to the 
livestock row and shouted to the livestock broker, 'This 
chattel is not to be sold to anyone else. The Chief Minister 
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Ts‘ui needs him in his mansion, and no offers for him are 
to J>c nude by anyone else.’ When the broker heard this 
he fully believed that the Chief Minister had given this order, 
md at once took Hui-yOan to his mansion. Po Chuang 
followed them; but Hui-ylian said to him, ‘You need not 
come; for good or ill, I will make myself responsible for the 
rest of the proceedings. If the minister is pleased with me, 
I will hand over to you whatever price he pays.’ ‘Well,’ 
said Po Chuang, ‘when you meet the minister be sure to 
answer all his questions properly and make no mistakes.’ 
Hui-jilan promised, and followed the broker to the mini¬ 
ster’s gate. The gate-keeper asked the broker, ‘Who is this 
that you have brought?’ ‘I have come at the bidding of one 
of his Excellency s personal followers’, said the broker. 
‘Owing to what he told me I did not dare sell this chattel in 
any other quarter, but have specially brought him for his 
Excellency’s use.’ ‘Stay here for a moment’, said the gate¬ 
keeper, ‘while I go in and announce you.’ 'There is a slave- 
broker at the gate’, the gate-keeper announced when he 
reached the Minister’s office. 'He has brought a low fellow 
to see you, and I thought I had better let you know.’ ‘Bring 
them in', said the Minister. The broker dragged Hui-yiian 
in and they were taken to the Minister’s office, where 
Hui-yuan prostrated himself before his Excellency and then 
stood to one side. The Minister exclaimed in surprise, ‘Last 
night in a dream I saw a divinity who came into my house, 
and 1 wonder whether the arrival of this slave may not be 
what was foretold by my dream?’ ‘Was he bom in the house 
of his present owner’, said the Minister to the broker, 'or 
was he obtained by purchase?’ ‘The fellow w'as house-bom’, 
said the broker. ‘In that case, of course,’ said the Minister, 
‘there would not be any deed of purchase. By the way, how 
much is being asked for him?' Before the broker could 
reply Hui-yban stepped forward and said, ‘If you are willing 
to sell me cheap, charge his Excellency five hundred cash.’ 
‘What arts and accomplishments have you’, asked the 
Minister, ‘tliat I should spend five hundred cash upon you? 
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Just give me a stuurL accounrit of what you esm do^ and J will 
decide if you are worth the money/ d can say just how rich 
anyone’s family was three hundred years ago’, said Hui -yliant 
'and Just how poor it will be two hundred yeani hence, [ caii 
fold and iron (?) clothes, concoct the drugs needed at all 
four seasons, carry messages, There is HO (Question. I cannot 
answer. I have a rough knowledge of the Yarious styles used 
by the difFermt schools of calligraphy. In all this, "single 
horae and lonely spear", <T7> I am I’cady to be tested against 
anyone yon Ijkc to name. About hoeing grain and reaping 
com I understand (julte a bit. In business transactions of every 
kind T know my way about. As for fetcl^mg and carrying 
in domestic service, 1 am swift as the wind^ and indeed far 
from Stupid or slow. If you don’t believe me, I will myself 
write out .for you a contract for the sale of my person, that 
there may not be any doubt that what [ have told you is true, ’ 
The Minister ordered his attendants to furnish HLii-yhaTr 
with paper and writing-brush. When they were brought he 
asked for an. inccnsc-huriier. He was immediately supplied 
with one and, having bowed do the Minister, there and then 
in the office he wrote out dl contract for his own sale, indeed 
a must singular document. It ran as follows' Tn such and 
such a montll of such and such a year 1 sold rriVSeif to he the 
Chief Minister’s slave, undertaking to serve him faithfully 
50 long as he is alive. If 1 fiiil in this and desert him half-way 
may 1 in every future eiosterce drop into hell when I die 
and when my punisliment there is done be reborn ns an. 
animal and chafed by the saddle, the stirrups dangling at 
my sides and a bit in my mouth, pay the penalty of my' 
transgrcBston. If on the Other hand I seiwa my master so long 
as he lives, may I in every future cjtistcnce complete the 
Ten Stages and be born as an auditor of Buddha’s preaching/ 
When the enntract was written, he handed it to the 
Minister who^ On seeing it^ burst Into Cries of admirations 
'it must be a Bodhisattvaf a Mabasattva (Great Being) who 
has come to my house,’ Ho then gave orders for the five 
himdred cash to be given to the broker and passed on at 
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once to Po Cliuang^ M^ho -when Ke got the montjr did not 
dare 6tay any longer at the Capitol^ tut m-rde off It Otice for 
the borders of Shou-cbou, 

The Minister^ having bought this Rlavie, told hia servants 
ill the weatern courtyard to fureparc quarter for him in a 
room thcrc^ Knowing that he tad to work off hia debtj 
liui-yuati felt no grudge a^iinat anyone, but gbidly hustled 
about on errands here* there and cvetywherej held his 
maater’s whip or ran by bia stiiTup-side. 

Tt happened that once^ when Hui-y^ian ivas sitting alone 
in his room very late at night, he had severai times meant 
to snuff out the lamp. But seeing how still and elcar waa die 
Milky Way and that the moon was shining bri^ltly^ he Sat 
up for a long whileL When at last he dozed where he sat^ he 
once more saw in his dream the Buddlias of the Ten Quartcra 
all appearing in the sky, along with countless saints and 
woitbies, assembled there in a vast throng. They called to 
him, ^ Bodhisattva, arise I Eio not lie iiink in witless slumber, 
but take your stand on the Nirvana, Why are you not 
reciting the scriptures to all living creatures?^ 

He woke with a start and, sitting up, began to recite the 
Nhrana Sutra, going on till daylight came. The Minister in 
his ofFlce, hearing the sound of a scripture being recited^ 
slipped away all by himself to the of the Western 

courtyard to listen. Presently he had bis wife sent for and, 
when she arrived at the western gate, both of them listened 
to the recitation of the scripture till daybreak. Early next 
day when the Minister returned from his moming SHidlence 
at Court and was sitting In his office, he -sent for the scrvanti 
attached to the western courtyard, Thirty of them Came 
and he asked them, ^Which of you was reciting the scriptures 
last night in the western courtyard?" 'Jt wa.R none other than 
the slave you have jusC bought", said the chief of the group 
of servants. Wlien the Minister heard this, he sent for 
hfui-ydan and asked him whether it was true that it was he 
who had been reciting scriptures last night. Hui-yiian 
confc-LRcd that it was. ‘And what is the title of the scripture 
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\an were reciting?’ asked the Minister. 'The Gieal l^’irwana 
S'Cifra’, said Hul'^iUTi. 'How many chapters are you able CQ 
recite?' ‘A whole Bcction^ in twelve chapters^ he replied. 
'Last night I recited them from beginning to end.' ^That 
can't be true'^ said the Minister, '1 would not dare deceive 
your Escellcncy', said Hui-yQan. The Minister then made 
him sit down and recite the ATir^na ^Crtrd again. Whereupon 
he started again, from the title onwards, and recited it right 
tliTough without any omiasion or mistake. The Minister 
constantly broke out into cries of applause, and afterwards 
sent for all his household, young and old, freemen and slaves 
allke^ three himdred persons in all, and when they were, 
assembled in hi a office instructed them that from now 
onwards the new slave must not be looked dowiv upon by 
anybody. He also gave him the additional name Slian-ch'ing. 

It was the Minister's practice every day after the morning 
audience to go (o the Fu-kuang Monasteiy and listen to 
Tao-an's exposition of the scriptures, paying his hundred 
cash like everyone else. He would often take Hul-yUan with 
him, but as Hui-yiiau came in the capacity of the Minister's 
servant he was not allowed to go in and listen, but only to 
keep an eye on the Minister’s horse outside the monastery 
gate. Soon the audience bogata to arrive in vast throngs, 
passing on into the monastery. Tbe tolling of the monastery 
bell stopped, and Tao-an gave out the title of tbe scripture. 
The sound of his chanting echoed lar afield nnd even reached 
Hui-ytian outside the gate, making him very sad. 'How, 1 
wonder,’ he said to him&elf, 'did Tao-?tu get such clotiuoncc 
in preaching? If only I could one day mount the high dais 
agjin, give witness to the fruit of the Ten Stages and save all 
living creatui"^ from calamity, that the shaped and the 
unshaped, the embodied and the unembodiedtTJJ might ell 
be absorbed inlo NirySnal' Soon the preacliing ended and 
the audience, men and women, all dispersed. The Minister 
went back to his house and. afler a rest sat in his office. His 
wife, witlt her hands hidden in her sleeves, came to lum 
and sald^ 'You have for several years been listening to hia 
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Reverence Tao-aii. preacliiTig abnut die Nirraaa Satm At tlie 
Fu-tuatiig Monastery. What doctrinei has he told you about ? 
They Siy that the Nizr^na Sutra has countless irmcr meaning. 
You roust surely renoennber how he espUma some of the 
p^ij^ages. Why do you keep silent about what you hear and 
never tell line? You hav* not SO much as repeated to me one 
stanza orhalf-staim.’ 'Have you ever read the Lscui ^cripfirre?^ 
asked the Minister. 'Indeed I havc\ she said, 'in diat scripture 
it is written,' said the Minister, * "Only those words arc 
listened to which are spoken by request''/ 'I do Tvifili’, said 
his wife, 'that you would give a short talk about it to a| 1 the 
members of the household, £-eemen aud slaves, so that they 
might have at any rate the begliming of an undersCMitliiig/ 
'I nalght try to tell you something ahont the iimer meanings 
of iho Wirroha Sdhrcr'j aaid the MJllisteTr His wife then told 
Servants to sweep and sprinkle the audience room and 
arrange benches. She sent for the three hundred members 
of the household, young and old, freemen and slaves^ and 
begged the minister to give a talk about the mesiilng of the 
WJj-vnnLi Sutrci. Everyone then listened in complete silence 
while the Minister that night, as his first talk, spoke ahoiit 
the assault of the Eight Woes. 

(1 shall not tmiLskte the minister's talk, or the other 
sermons which follow. It IS, of course, in order to work them 
in that the writer tedk his lively and exciting story and they 
do iu fact constitute for him the whole point of his talc. 
But they could only be made intelligible with the aid of a 
vast amount of commeotary. My bo^ is after all a literary 
anthology, not a treatise on Buddhism. There do exist large 
numbers of such treatises in most European languages^ and 
a reader who wants to know can easily find out what, (or 
example, the Eight Woes (sorrows, pains, uneasinesses) 
are. I will only say here that the autlior takes them in this 
order: Birth, Old Age, Illness, Death, Woes arising from 
the Five Constituents (form, feeling, perception, impulses, 
consciousness). Seeking but not getting, Anger, and Parting 
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from what we love. These are not all such plain sailing as 
they sound. 'Parting fL-om what we love’ {prtja-vipruj^agu in 
Sanskrit) J for eKample^ tmderstood quite differendy In the 
Wfrvand iJJthfl, earning out in the Chinese translation as 
something like 'the desti-uciion and dissalution of pleasure- 
objects’, and elsewhere it is given an even more technical 
and apccialired meaning. But the Minister, though he was 
nominally eTtpounding the Mri'^na ^Lrtrd, sccins to have in 
mind more popular, unscholastic interpretations, such as 
those of the ^lifra the Five KiitffSy a work which though 
purporting to be ti’aoslatcd Irom Sanskrit was obviously 
composed in China i far it is moulded fin an episode in the 
Anahcti of Confucius. This hook takes pi-i^a-viprajopa in 

the human and natural sense of ‘prcing with those one 
loves'. Here is the Minister's paragmph on it): 

'Suppose a (kmily brings up a son. To the fathur and 
mother he is precious as pearls or jade. When he ncachca 
manhood and is beginning to '^distinguish cast from west” 
he leaves his native place, HJs father and mother think of 
him perpetually ?lay and night, always capccting his return. 
Day after day they stand at tlte dooT, weeping aud lamenting. 
Their constant longing for him at last makes them ill; but 
he is not there to look after them and give them mndicine. 
Winter COmes a.ui all the nest of the family is there; but 
suddenly the fethcr and mother think of the boy who is not 
there, and the breath is sLiOed in their breasts. Tbat is what 
is called “being parted from those one loves”.’ 

(The tliree hundred members of die household were 
delighted with their master’s discourse, but Hui-yuan was 
observed by the Minister to be weeping bitterly,) 

^Wliat is the matter?' the Minister asked. 'I take the 
trouble to ejtpound the scripture for you, and you burst 
into tears. If you have a grievance against someone, the 
sensible thing would be to tell me all about it immediately. 
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If you don’tf you’ll be In for a thrashingt' Hul-yOstn catnc- 
tbrvraixl and addl'esaed the Minister: 'I have no grievance 
against anyone elsor It is only because, when he (xreachM, 
Tao-an makes distinttiona; that is why I am aad.' ’Since 
Tao-an has been preaching at the capital’, said the Minister, 
’the Emperor, the nablcs and all the TininiEters have come 
every day to hear hitii. You haven"t heard him, SO how can 
you Itnow that he “mahea distinctions*?^ 'Well, for enample 
last night,* said Hui-yban, 'when, I went with you to the mon¬ 
astery, I was left outside the gate, W'hcre I COLlld not hear the 
scripture. That is why I say that when he preaches he makes 
distinctions. Though I am in a humldc station of life, I do 
understand a little about Buddhi^s religion. I may not be robed 
as a monk, but the religion is the same for eaicTyhody. 1 hat IS 
why I say that Tao-an, when he preaches, makes distinctions. 
He does not know that he ought to transmit the rcligioil CO 
the three classes, to those bom in the four djEFerent ways, and 
to the ten kinds of listener,’ 

(The Minister asks whaC these categories meanj and is 
told, for eitamplc, that the three claascs are those who lie 
ill in bed, pri-sQuers shackled and confined, and those who 
arc not thejr own ma-stert. A long sermon follows, on the 
four ways of being hnm (from the womb, from an egg, etc.) 
and the sort of conduct that leads to each Form of birch. 
Then follows the ejeposition of the ’ten kinds'’.^ As an 
example may be taken the third kind, those who 'go to a 
monastery to listen to the preaching, see that the preachy 
is sleek and white, take a fancy to him and being completely 
captivated let their thoughts stray away fram the preaching. 
When their thoughts stray, folly arises, - . .’ and so on m a 
long chain, till they fall into Hell. 

The Minister is deeply impressed and asks for another 
discourse. Hui-yilan explains the doctrine of the Twelve 
Causes and Elfecca, much as it will be found hi any ele¬ 
mentary book on Buddhism. Hei-yuau then aska if he Itiay 
not be taken into the monastery and conduct a debate with 
IT? 
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Tao-aii. ■’All (Jut Tao-an ay3\ complains lIui-yLian, like 
trying to build a palace in the air. It can lead to nothingj 
just as a palace buHt in tlic air i& bound to ootne do’ivn with a 
crash. Though 1 am in a humble position^ tlie religion of 
Buddha is the same for alb There ia a difference of garb, 
hut not of substance. 1 should very much like to go with 
your Excellency into the iinonaatcry and challenge Tao-Hl^s 
views"If you liave a mind to do that\ said the Minister^ 
'I for my part will not do anything to preveitt it.' Next 
rtiomlitg the Minister sent for Hui-yuan and said^ ‘This 
T^iO’SH is ono of the most celebrated monks in the land. 
You had better consider carefully before cmharlcing on a 
debate with hlinr' 'A proverh says/ replied Hui-yuan, " "A 
hrave woodman docs not keep away from the lilUa for fear 
of meeting w'olves or tigers. A. biave fisherman, does not 
shun a stream for fear of being attacked by dragons." To 
debate with Tao-an would be for me lihe drink to one who 
is atliirst, like fire to one who is acold. I aasuro your 
HxcefJeilcy that you need not worry Oti my account, * So as 
soon as it was tinno for the preaching tO' begin^ they set off, 
When they arrived the minister paid tWD hundred cash and 
took Huf-yLlan into the monastery. 

The proceedings began as usual with an introductory 
invocation, doing homage first of all to Buddha and the 
.Saints and Worthies af the religion, and then praising the 
virtues of the reigning Empenor and praying fcr the temporal 
good fortune and splritu^ welfare of the Emperorj, the 
Crown Prince, the Princesses and imperial Consorts, the 
Court Ministers and provincial ofhciiU, Mid lastly of the 
^good men and good w^omcn" in the audience. There are 
numertnis SUch introductory invocations among the Tun- 
huang manuscripts, existing cither as separate texts or 
occurring at the beginning of popular sermons. 

Tao-an is just about to explain the title of the scripture, 
v/hen Hui-yiian comes forward and begins to heckle him. 
The disputation that follows could only be made intelligible 
by a vast amoirnt of commentary and [ skip on to the 
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passage where Hm-yuan challeiiges Tao-an to confess how 
he got hold of the OOnunctitaiy nc has been using,) 

vvan^t aslc anything else. [ ’Will J jst ask this one question: 
how did you get hold of the consiuentary on the Wii'Fjjw 
S3tra?^ cajne from tlie Lu Shan/ said Tao- 3 Ji^ ''from the 
great Master !-JuL-yuan^■^ place/ ''Would you know Huf-yuan^ 
if you were to see him?' 'No/ said Tao-an, oonless \ 
should not knO’W liEm.’ ‘In that case*, said Hal-yuaitj 'yml 
cannot hstve got the commenitary dircot from the Master 
himself." 'I got it from hii chief djsciplej YCim-ch'ing', said 
Tao-an. ‘I don’t know who yOU imagine I amh said Hui-yCkuiL 
‘Perhaps It may surprise you to leam that you need look 
fbr Hui-yuan nowhere elscf for I am he.' When Tao-an 
heard this he felt completely bewildered and ^vis not at all 
sure that it was true. ‘1 have heard’ ^ he said^ ^that the Great 
Master Hui-ytlan had a birthmark on his arm in the form of 
a ring. If you arc he, show me this mark/ To convince him, 
Hui-yiian bared hifi left arm and tluire sure enough was the ri ng, 
A great light shone from it, and was seeti by all die hearers. 

Tao-an arose, came down from the high dais and smote 
himself till the fresh blood poured from every One of his 
seven apertures. Then Step itfter Step he came forward and 
to expiate hii o-IFenice was about to take m awl and gouge 
out his eyes, in token of his blindness in not having reongmzcd, 
Hid*ytiaTi. Weeping and wailing he prostrated himself and 
begged the- Master to accept his repentance. 

^On't take on £0 about it\ said Hul-yiian, ^Thcre is no 
need for all this lamentation, You are only a common 
rflOTlal, and bow could you be expected to recognize in me 
the eJtpnuridcr of the true sense ofNir^'ana? As soon as may 
be I ’Will occupy the seat you hai'c vacated. But I must Ernst 
make my apologies to tbe Chief Minister. After titat I ’will 
come back and preach the True Law to you.' 

(Hui-ymn, then goes Co the Miniscer, apologizes for 
creating a disturbance and admits that he deserves a sound 
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tiirafihing, The Ministerj on hJs side, is appalled to thinlr of 
all the rude things he has said to l-Jui-yLian. during the six 
years of his bo'ndaggj and iiriploTCii hia forgivcncas, Hui-yuan 
explains the circurtistances in a previous ejustcnce -which led 
to his becoming the Minister’s slavCL fJut ive have heard all 
this and need not have it Over again. The iVtmlster reports 
to the Emperor the extraordinai'y happenings of the day; 
Huhyiian is sent for to the Palace and acts as chaplaiu for 
another six yearSj fijially converting the Emperor and 
administering to hiin the rive VowS of Abstinence, that is, 
installing him as a lay Convert. A CUrioilS passage follows: 
'Ever since he had been in the l^lace Hui 'ydan bad noticed 
that m all the dififerent apartments the Palace people were 
in the habit of using paper -with wi-iting on it for unclean 
purpnsea in the privy. He scolded them all and made a 
stanza/ 

The text of the first four Jibes of the stanza is con'upt 
and partly unlittelligfble. Bot it goes om 'EKaminatian 
essays, too, arc all written with the same characters as the 
scriptures of the Buddhi.'it Canon. Yet same people diOW 
them no respect and Ufie them for filthy purposes in the 
privy. To atone for their sins, numerous as the sanda of the 
Ganges, many injcaniaLions would not be time enough. For 
five hundred aeons they "wilJ he degraded, never ceasing to 
be reborn as insects inhabiting the privy^.’ 

The passage has impartance to readers of Tuu-huang 
literaiiire; for it was probably owing ta this taboo against 
throwing away any kind of written matter, secular or 
religious, that sc gi'eat a mass of texts was preaerved in the 
walled-up library.) 

The time came when Hui-yilan insisted on being released 
from his chaplaincy and allov/ed to go hack to the Ut Slian. 
When he left the. capital, clouds gathered under his feet 
and supported him , , . lilce the outspread arms of a strong 
man. Jn a twinkling he was at the Lu Shan, but he did not 
go hack to his old monastery. He made himself a temporary 
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thatchad hut some ten league away, on. a high ridge. Hi;re 
he sat cross-lc^ad, again aeeicing hiS old acrnlis atld Once 
more filling tlie air with the aouud o-f scripture. Several 
months went by, till suddenly he noticed a high plateau, 
to which lie cl imbed r Ciranes sang on lofty peaksj, down in 
the gulleya dragons boonied. On every hiU and dale the 
flowers were in bloom. Over level spaces Htneams ran that 
nevei dried^ the gardens were spread with Howers tliat 
never withered. For it waa a place where a htlddha had 
once pursued his spiritual ends, idcre Hui-yUan sut upright 
and entered jn£o concentration^ puri&cd hia thoughts, 
ckamsed his hemt and meditated about Buddha''s way, ilc 
dwelt on the thought that this fleeting lifc cannot be for 
long, that nothing in tlie common world can endure. Then 
out of his own seibnatorc and master-mind lie made a Boat 
of the Law, that he might commit himself to tho Heavens 
of the Upper Sphere, To make this boat he did not uae the 
cemmeon substances of the world. All he needed was the 
pasaionless Mahayana to make die rigging, Bgdhj and Prajna 
to make the jwik^ he Used the Secret Thundcr-bolt deityf^i^ 
to make, H , / 


(Here the manuscript abruptly ends. Eut probably only a 
lew lines, deaoribing Hiii-yuan's death or transference to 
some higher sphere, are lost. The legends emhodied in this 
work evidently had a wide circulation, F'u-tuin his Lu ^Aqq 
L( ej?-t!un^ Pup-chifin (a,d. ^30^; Laii'hJ Tripiruliitf, XLVll^ 
j2i) dcnounoci a book called La fhefn Ch'en^-rao Ciif for 
giving apocryphal iiifoi'niation about fiui-yiianr the teacher 
of is wrongly called Chan-t"an, it is falsely asserted 

that he was captured by a robber called Po Chuang and then 
sold himself as a slave to the Minister Ts^ui; also that he 
had a birthmark on hia arm, when in reality it wa.s Tao-an 
who had this birthmark, and so on. These false stories, says 
P^u-tu, axe known to everyone and arc ao univctsally accepted 
that it is now by HO means easy to discredit them,) 
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* « t V-^HING-NEKG lived at the Taaint cloister 

In die Kuei-olii mountains, where he studied 
v wlth 5 Taoift rtiunk. He applied himself with 
the greatest diligence tc hia tasks, and at the age af twenty 
he too became a monk and svote the ailanthus-bark hat and 
yellow capcL There was alwap a scroll in his hand, and his 
diligence io muclv moved the Spii'itR that one day a certain 
Spirit appeared to hini^ he having no idea where it came 
fromp "The god Fndra in the Ta-lo I leavcn\ said the Spirit, 
"hai been so much impressed hy the concentration with 
which, despite your tender years, you have been devoting 
yourself Ld Taoism, that he has told me to bring you this 
scroll of magic spells, which ha wishes you to study with 
great application and on no account show it to anyone else^ 
When you have mastered it, there wii] be nothing you 
cannot accumplishp You will be able to rise inta the sky at 
will and come and go just as you please^ IT you want to move 
the Hve Mountains you will be able to do so in a twinklings 
You will be able to check the waters of the great ocean and 
make them flow backward, penetrate all mysteries and probe 
Into the subtlest atoms, cantrol the universe and all created 
things chat are in There will be none to compare with 
you. For anyone not bent upon exploring the mysteries of 
tbc Way these spdls would bc perilous to his wits, for they 
cancain the names of all divinities in heaven and below 
lieaven and if you were an aidioary man I would not reveal 
to you the lore of heaven^ Now I must leave you' wc shall 
□ne day meet again In the Tado Heaven.' In a twinkling the 
Spirit disappearedp Henceforward Yeh Cliiiig-neng applied 
114 
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hia Tninid to tKfi Way -with UTifl^gg^illg deviation. As soon as 
he opened the scroll of spellst their use was immodiatelj 
clear to Kintr The names of all demons and spirits were 
liated, along with thoac of every monstej: and hobgoblin in 
the world. Apart from being able to ward off evil inflLjeiiccs 
of a lesser hind, if at any time he wanted to uproot a moun¬ 
tain and put it in anatKer place, he had only to use one of 
his apelTs. . . . So Yeh Ching-neng, living iu the Knci-chi 
hills, could enlist In his service men, demons, spirits and 
hobgoblins, setting them to work for him how and when he 
pleased. For ripe mastery of the Way and COnsnmmaCe skill 
in the use of spells there was not in the whale tmivei'se 
anyone that sotpaised him. 

Ti> addition to all this he was a (mc-l ookiTig man, very 
conversable, plfiaSlnt and etisy-golng, and alwa^'s remaining 
c^uite unruffled even in the most awkward predicaments. If 
at any time be wished to travel, hr. had only to concentrate 
his mind on the idea for a moment and in one day he could 
go thirty to fifty thousand leagues. If he chose not to e*t^ 
he could go thirty^ to fifty days without food f and. when he 
ate, he ccojld conaumc sixty to Seventy or mOrc rations at 
one meal. He Could become invisible, or again make himself 
into a himdred people. 

There wa,^; at tliat time an EmpenOr of T^ang the like of 
whonn there had not been since the- days of the Tliree 
Sovereigns and Five Emperors at the Beginning of Things, 
This was our Ecripcror Hsiian Tsung, so wise and ilium Lned 
that at his Court all his ministers were able to speak the 
truth to him, without a word of fiattcry, This Emperor in 
the Kai-ylian period of bis reign (71.^-41) greatly Jbstcred 
Taoism. He gave orders that ihroughoue the Empire itnagw 
of I.ao Tzu were to be made and shrines built to contain 
them. He paid great houcur to the Taoist religion. Hearing 
this, Yeh Ching-ueng act out from the Kuei-chi hills to 
Ch''ang-an, the capital, to hand in his name. Wlicn he had 
travelled fbr several days, India, the monarch of the Tft’lo 
Heaven, by hia magic pr-nduced a river more thaji five leagues 
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broid, without any bridge or boat or place where one could 
cross; doing thii id order to test Yeh Cbrng-neng’s po'wers. 
But Yeh irnmediately wrote out Hpcll and threw it into the 
water. The river dTIe^I up, and he was able to proceed an bia 
way. Several days later he reached a place about five leagues 
cast of Hua-yin, in the district of Huft'chou. Mow it 
happened that this year In the fouith Tuionth tbei^e took 
place the gathering of officials at the capital, at which new 
posts were allotted to them, and they were now proceeding 
to various places to tajie up their appointments. Among 
them was a certain Mr Chang who had been appointed 
Prefect of Wu-hsL On his way, having with him bis wife 
and children, he passed the temple of the God of Mount 
Htta and taking his wife and a supply of mtaLs and wine he 
galloped off to make an, offering to the God, and so obtain 
blcHsings, Now it happened at that time that the God had 
two wives, but lacked the third, Co whom he Is entitled. 
So be sent a messenger to the irai at which the Prefect had 
put tip, and at the third watch of tEie night the niessengcr 
canied; off ibc PiieE^t's wife to act as third wife to the 
Precisely at the third Stroke of the third watch she suddenly 
died. The Prefect did not know that the G od of Mount ffua 
had taken her away to be his wife, and cried out to Heaven 
with bitter lamentations, quite beside himself with grief. 

Now it happened that Yeh Cbing-neng had also put up at 
tliia itm, and he had a rcioin dose to that of the Prefect. 
When he suddenly heard a great noise of lamentation, he 
went to the Prefect and asked what had happened. '^My wife 
has just suddenly died.', said the Prefect. 'She has certainly 
been taken away by the God to be hls bride', said Yeh 
Ching-neng. ‘Do you want her to be brought back to life?" 
'If you can do that for me', said the Prefect, 'rny life is In 
your hands j you have only to demand it, and I ahaji not dare 
nefuac,' ^Had she been ill at all?' aaked Yeh Ching-neng. 
'Not in the least', said the Prefect, "she suddenly died 
immediately after wo got hnre.' And he swore again that if 
the Master could save her he w'ould be eternally indebted! 
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to him. Yeh Ching-ncng then took a brtiah and wrote i 
bheh spell which he blew -up into the iir. Here it changed 
into a divinity clodied in black who s^vift as a cloud heatened 
to the God’s temple. When the gate-keeper aaw him he 
went and announced to the God, 'A measenger has come 
from the Great Unitj'’The God at once invited the 
messenger into his temple. 'The Great Unity', said the 
messengerj 'told me to aak you why you have wrongfully 
taken a living mart’s wife to be your bride, cvo.etly aeparatiug 
a loving married couple 'hdte was assigned to me as third 
wife by the TvibunaV of Heaven’, said the God. 'Tell the 
Great Unit)" to mind his own business.' And he dismissed 
the messenger, telling him to Infotm the Great Unity of 
what he had said. The messenger promised to ti-o so and ah 
once went back to Yeh Ching-neng and repeated to him 
W'hat the God had said. Yeh made a very angry and, 
taking a hnJsll, WTOtc aTkOther fipnllj this time in red. He 
blew it into the air, where it turned into a messenger 
dressed in red, who in a trice reached the image-hell. The 
God hastened down the hall to receive him. 'You should 
not have taken a living man’s wife to be your bride’, said 
the messenger. 'The Great UniCy is very angry. Where is 
she now?’ 'r would never have ventut^ to take a living 
man's wife to be my bride', said the God, ’simply at my own 
nltasuvc. She was assigned to me by the Tribunal of Heaven. 

I should be most obliged if you would make thia clear to the 
Great Unity.' 'Hrst of all you. riak your life far the sake uf 
a woman, and then you try to ky the blame on the Tribunal 
of Heaven', said the tneasciiger. 'You had better take carci 
'Great mesaenger,' said the God, T am sure you will know 
bow' to state my ca-ic for me, and If yo-u do so, I will never 
forget your kindness.’ Tlic messei^gcr went atiaight back to 
the inn and saw Yeh Chitig-neng, to wltom he repeated what 
the God bad said: 'He makes out that the Court of Heaven 
drJlmtely allotted her to him as third wife and that he would 
never have dared to take her simply at his own discretion.’ 
When he heard this Yeh Ching-neng looked very angry. He 
i3Ly 
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scalded tke messerigei% saying, ^Yoii don't know your 
business It all’j and he made him stand to one side. He then 
took realgar sod two feet of white silk, drew' a magic 
diagram on the silk and blew it up into ilic air^ where it 
changed into a huge Generalj wearing golden armour and 
sporting a helmet. He was ten feet tall and several arm-hugs 
round tlie waist. He drew his sword and shouted with a 
voice like thtmdcr, his eyes flashing like lightning. In a trice 
he was standing in front of the teunplcr Just at this moment 
the Prefect's wife appeared^ to perfoTm the ceremony of 
‘'bowing to the Hall' Xhc General screamed angrily, 'Fie 

Upon you, God of this temple, how dare you take a living 
mail’s wife to be yonr bride? The Great Unity is furious 
about it and sent me to cut off your head, and bring it to 
him.' He gave the God no chance to justify' himself, but 
eword in hand strode up the ball, evidently intending to cut 
off the God's head. When the God saw him coming, hewaa 
terribly brightened and could think of nothing better to do 
than take to his heels. His relations, who had assembled for 
the 'bowing to tlie Hall' ceremony, now came forwai'd and, 
throwing themselves on their knees;, implored the Genei'sl 
to content himself with merely taking the Prefect's wife 
back to hlun. ‘We, hia relations,’ they said, 'will persuade 
the Cod that it is a mifitake to retain this lady if, by doing 
50 , be incurs the anger of the Great Unity.' x^cting on their 
advice the God now prostrated himself before the General 
and Implored him to take the Prefect's wife away. The 
Gejieral took her back to the inn and in less than no time 
she came to life, She said to her husband, 'While I was 
performing the 'bowing to tlie Hall' ceremony in the 
God's presence, a General suddenly appeared, wearing 
golden armour and widi a tall helmet on his bead. He drew 
his sword and advanced up the hall, meaning to behead the 
God, The God was so frightened of him that be released me,’ 
Hearing this, the Prefect was delighted beyond measure 
and both he and his wife politely thanked Yeh Chlng-neng. 
The Prefect said, 'My gratitude to you for rescuing my wife 
12a 
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fljid restdririg her tP life is high, aa. the hi]ia. I wEsh 1 hiurw^ 
what T could do for you in return.’ He then took twenty 
lengths pf silk out of a haniper and offered them to Veh 
sijnrig, 'All that I have with me ia thia silk. UnEnrtunatdy 
“^e indigejit cannot be bounEifol’^. I and my wife ought to be 
your slaves for ever if we were properjy to repay what you 
have done for ua. Meanwhile I do hope you will accept this 
small present/ ‘The TaoSst religion’, said Yeh Ching-neng, 
‘is not concented with the acc|utsitLO!(l of property nor wltlt 
the satisfaction of desire. T!ic Taoist does not covet glory 
or high p]ace^ hut only seeks to relieve the distrcaa of men 
in dus world. Such is OUT religioh. Seeing tliat you were so 
deeply attached to your wife^ 1 saved her life. Toy will need 
this silk to pay for your travel caepemes during your further 
Journey to your place of odtee. Do not give, me the trouble 
of refusing twice and again, When 1 get to Ch.^ang'inj I shall 
be amply provided for,' The Prefect and hh wife therefore 
bowed to Yeh and. took their leave. 

That evening Yell Ching-jieng took up his staff and went 
on hia wayj in a few days he had reached Ch'aog'an, Here 
he stayed at the Hsijan-tu Taoist Monastery and fur a month 
nevei‘ left the courtyard, di.stracting hims^ only by playing 
the z,Ether and making long-drawn-out mouth-noises/^if 
The monastery servants who sometimes came and peeped 
at him could sec no sign of any cooking having been done, 
nor indeed o.f hi.s having eaten or drunk anything, A few 
disciples ^dsitjetl him and questioned him ahoart hJS arts. To 
these, readily answering nil thcSr questions, he ejtplaincd 
the use of his spells and how they were able to cure illnesses 
caused by hobgoblins and other evil spiriter ^What comei 
out of orm mouth enters ten thousand ears’, and it vii'as not 
long before all the common people of both the eastern and 
the western markets at Cli’ang-UTi knew chat at the Hsilan-tu 
Monastery there was a Taoist foorn for away who could care 
Illnesses caused by hobgoblins and understood the uses of 
magic spclU. it happened at the time that a common nwi of 
the Tsc-hsien Ward, called K'fljig T‘ai-dicing, had a daughter 
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aged sixteen or seventeen v^Hd was possessed hy a fox-spiric. 
Sometimes she huglied^ sometimes she moancxlj now she 
ran,, now she sat; sometimes she charged wildlj' down the 
street cursing evcT^'one ahe met in the most dreadful 
language. A nei^bour slid to K'ang T'al-'Ch'ingH "At the. 
Hsuan-tu monastery there is a monk from far away who 
knows how to cure illness caused by fox-spirits*. When 
K'ang T"ai,-i:h‘ing lieard this, he Jtnd his wife went to tlie 
monistcry, howed dawn befoi'e Yeh Chlng-neng and 
described the case to him. "If by any drance your Reverence 
can cute her/ they satdj 'wn shall be gratefnJ till our dying 
day/ ‘It is certainly an jllncss caused by H fox-spirit*, said 
Yeh Chirig-ncng. ‘It you want lier to be cured all you have 
to do is to get a piece of perge-niatting and four big naik, 
and she can be cured at once/ K'aug T‘al-cli'ing wfent 
stiaight home, got hold of a piece uf matting and the nails 
and went hack again to the monastery, bringing his daughter 
with Jiim, Directly Ynh Ching-neng saw her he was more 
certain than evei’ that it was an illn «5 caused by a fox-spirit. 
Be took a sword in his left hand and, grasping the girl in hJs 
right, he cut her into three pieces, the blood bowing all 
over the ground. Everyone in the courtyard -wiis horrihed, 
and K'ang T"ai-ch"mg and his wife called upon Beaven and 
cried to Earth. 'Run at once to the local magistrate's office’, 
they shouted to those who wei^ Standing acoujid, ‘and say 
that a monk in the Hsiim-tu Monastery has committed a 
nnu'der^.' 

Yeh Ching-neng allowed no sign of itkuTn. He covered 
the dead gir/s remains with the matting and then nailed the 
matting at the four corners^ Jastening it down firmly to the 
floor. The blood still kept on oozing out from under the 
matting, and the spectators, ^vho were by now very numerous, 
all said to one another, 'To think that £uch a thing as this 
can happen in the middlo of a great Imperiai city!' and there 
was a tremendous uproar and tO-do. But Yeh Ching-neng, 
quite unconcerned, sat in his cell playing the zither and 
making mouth-noiseSr 
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In a short while tlic Chief of Polite, and a number of 
constables aiTivcd in the courtyard. 'Where is the monk 
who has committed a murder?' they a-iltcd. 'Pm the man 
you wajit\ answered Ych Chiug-neng from inside his cell. 

'1 ain curing an illness caused by a fdS'Spirit. These ignorant 
pec^ple do not understand this and have told yon that there 
has been a murderP The official turned to K'aiig T'al-ch'ingr 
'It^E the person under the matting'j said K'ang. The official 
saw blood oozing from under the matting and said to Yell 
Chitig-neng^ '^How dare you deny that there has been a 
murder, -vmeu I can see the evidence of it right in front of 
rue, with my owu eyes?’ 'How would it he', said Ych 
Ching-ncug, 'if you were to raise the inattiug and make 
sure, rather than skimp the law in this hasty way?' The 
Chi^ of Policu then told his assistants ta raise the imatting 
and TP-port on what was under it. Having done so fh'^ 
announced, 'K'aug T'ahcli'ing's daughter and the fox-spirit 
responsible for her lUivess are both there. The girl is quite 
unharmed; the fox is cut into three parts." The Chief of 
Police was astounded; KVng T'ai-th'ing and his wife 
crawled to the Master's feet and did him reverence. The 
gii-Ps hobgohlin-illness was completely cured. 

^ The Chief of Police made a full report of what had 
happened and SHlt it to the Mayor, who came to the Incna- 
Stiy, c-alled upor, Veh Ching-ueng and enquired about his 
name and surname, treating him with the utmost deference. 
The Mayor said that Yeh evidently possesaed supernatural 
powers ^ and submitted an account of the affair to the 
Emperor. This Emperor of the K'ai-yiian period loved 
Taoism and did not respect the religion of SokyiimunL; so he 
sent a euiiuch to the Hsuan'tvi Monastery, commanding Ych 
Ching-neng to present himself at the Pakce. When he 
got there and the Empercr saw him, Yeh Ching-ueng pro¬ 
ceeded to expound the Taoist rchgion to him and the pure, 
subtle and abstract character of his discourse made a doep 
Impression upon his Majesty'. The Emperor ivas^ anxious ^ 
hear about the art of living for ever. 'My spells*, said Yeh, 
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*ane the best (7) in heaven or eaith for curing Illnesses 
caused by hobgoblios, elves and other evil spirits. But if you 
want to corfipoae the Flixir of bile f there is nothing to stop 
you; 40 that If your Majesty is set upon living for ever, that 
can easily be managed.’ The Emperor was delighted to hear 
this and said to Veh Ching-ueng, 4 will be your discjple and 
you shall be iny Master’. He gave orders that the people of 
the molMsl^el'y should select a courtyard and settle Ych in 
it. Evety day they were to send someone to see if he had all 
that he nei^uired. The Emperor constantly drove In person 
to visit him in his courtyard, and discoursed with him On 
Taoist topics. The mhiisters of die Court also all wanted to 
go with him, and every one, commoners and gentlemen 
^ikcj all revered the Taoist religion. 

Suddenly one day the Emperor wanted to go and looh for 
the drug of immortality. lie summoned Yeh Ching-neng 
to visit him at the Palace, and Yeh said to him^ 'You and I 
will go a great way off, to gather herbs of immortality'. He 
left his ordinary body in the monastery and created a second 
body to go with the Eraperor and gather herbs. When they 
got to the ChTen-t'ang river he gavv that its waters w'cre 
very deep and vast; indeed it was so broad that the other 
ghorc Hccjncd endlessly far away. In the river was an evil 
sea-serpent, so that no boat dared to go across. Yeh 
Ching-neng wrote ant a spell and threw it into the river. 
The river began to dry up, and after lliree days the mil 
sea-^erpent was left high and dry on a sand-bank. When 
Ych Ching-neng saw this he at once w'ent and cut it into 
three parts. He wag then able to go acrosg to the other shore 
and get the herb of immortality^ which he presented to the 
Eirperor,. who was delighted, But the eunuch Kao Li-shih 
did not believe that it was really a herb of immonalrty and 
said to the Emperor, T fear this herb is not the true herb 
and J propose that this vvizatd should be put to the test.' 
'How will you test him?' asked the Emperor. ''Wliat 1 shall 
do'^ said Kao Ll-shlh^ ‘is to dig a tunn^ between the gate^ 
screen and the gate and make five bundred drummers beat 
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their druims in the tunneh Yuur Majesty will send for 
Yell Ching-neng Itid say to hinij 'There are strange iioimds 
in the l^ce [ It is haunted by baleful powers. Could yon 
not exorcize them for me ?*' The EmpCTOx accepted Kao 
Li-shibh proposaU Kao Li-shih had a tunnel dug and when 
it wiu compleCed he put five hundred drummers into it aud 
made them beat their drums, The Emperor then, sent for 
Ych Ching-neng, to whom he accorded an interyiew in the 
upper half. When he arrived j the Emperor told him that 
the Palace was Immted by a sound of drumming which was 
evidently caused by baleful powers, Having been told that 
he was to exorcize the aupematural drumming Ych 
Ching-nerig asked for a cup of water and standing face to 
foce with the Emperox took some of it in his mouth and 
spat it out again, at the same time making a magic pass. The 
mortient the water left hls inouEti the room was suddenly 
darkened by a cloud that turned into a great snake, which 
at once entered the tunncL its eyes were like hanging 
mirroJt, its TTiouth was like a blood-boovl,<8fi> it belched 
thick and poisonous vapours. The hve hundred drummers 
caught their breath as though suddenly O'Vertaken by a polar 
blagt^ and the dxLim-sticks dropped from their hands. When 
Ych Chlng-neng heard that the sound of dtumnung had 
stopped, he said, 'I can now inform your Majesty that the 
drumming was net supernaturaP. "Well, then, whaC WK 
it?^ asked the Emperor. ‘Yolir Maijesty\ said he, ^sent men 
to beat drums, in order to test the validity of my spells.’ 
Hearing this, the Emperor was ashamed to face Ych 
Cbing-ncng and sent him back to the monastery. 

Not long afterwards, however, the Emperor invited 
Ych Ching-neng to a drinking-prty at the Palace. There 
was to be musio and the ritual dances of ancient Kings, It 
vvss the first month of autumn and a chill W 5 -S coming into 
the wind. At this Palace festivity the ladies cf the Court 
took their part, The wine went round scveifll times and 
there wais much singing and flute-playing [ but the Emperor 
w'as in low spirits. He said to Yeh Chlng-neng, 1 am not 
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eujoyinp this pdrty as much as I usuaU]^ Jo. Can’t you invent 
aOTnc arinking-ganne to make- thi]\gs inote lively?' Jn 
ohcJLencc to hes Majesty's commjiiid Yeh Chhig-neng at 
unce got up and advaticed towards the -wcBtcm corner of the 
hall where there was a painted pottery jar made by the 
aborigines of ChieJl'-Itan (Szechwan.), of a size to hold mom 
than a gallon r He concentrated hiE mind and made a magic 
pass, seeking Hilently for the Lest means to cheer things up 
and revive the Emperor’s spirits. Then taking a hrusih out 
uf die folds of his dress he painted on the jar a picture of a 
1'aofst holding a wine-cup in his hand and drinking. On to 
the jar he stuck a magic spell-sheet, and the Jar at once 
changed into a little Taoist tliree feet highj wearing the 
ailanthuE hat and yellow cope^ Standing there in the western 
comet of the hall. 'I saw that you were not enjoying your¬ 
selfYell Ching-neng said to the Empemr, 'so J have 
inrvited a drinker who will certainly make the pirty more 
enjoyable,^ 'What sort of drinker is he\ asked the tmperor, 
‘that you should think he would take my fancy?’ “ITaough 
he is i Taoist’j said Yeh Ching-neng, ‘he is an adept at 
drinking-games. He can also, at a drinking-party^ discourse 
on alt Rubjects ancient and modern.. Tbcrc ij nothing that 
he does not know ^ indeed he has intiumemble aooomplish- 
ments and understands every thing in the world.' The 
Emperor called the Taoist to him and the Taoist at once 
obeyed, advancing from the western comer of the hall ftnd 
crying ‘Ycur servant, ycoir servant’ at evciy step, WJicn 
the Ein]>enjr Hsiian Tsung saw him, the dragon-CountenanLe 
beamed with joy, and all the Court ladies laughed mejn-ily. 
The Taoist displayed a faultless knowledge of Court etiquette, 
and the Ernperor accorded htm the honour of coming up on 
to the dais and sitting hy him, that they might con.verse. 
‘What is his drinking Capacity?' the EmpercT asked. 'He 
can hold an immense quantity,' said Yeh Ching-neng, 
'indeed he is really ait adept drinker. You can add thirty to 
fifty parts each time the cup goes round and you will find it 
impcsiLble tP make hina drunk.’ 
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The Taoist wenl; on accepting round arter round! and 
never once refused. The Emperor exocedingly pEeased 
with Hiiti and aEE the guests entered into the furiL The Court 
ladies now urged him to drink from a three-pint flagcui,. and 
each tirre it reached him he never (ailed to (inish it. From 
the Horn- of the Snake {9 a.m.) to tliat of the Monkey 
(3 p.ra.) he drank steadilyj consuming more than a gallon. 
The great wine-jar ■was now almost empty, but in a tankard 
there were stHi five pints, though ’wishing to dispkiy the 
Taoist’s full powers Yeh. Ching'neng now said, ^Your 
Majesty's guests will HO doubt SOOn be dispersing, I hope 
ycur Majestv will accept my propusal that the Taoist should 
he asked to finish up the remaining wine.’ ^As you like’, 
said the Hmperoi', and the wine w^u? liaudcd to the Taoist. 
This time however he absolutely refused to drink saying, 
T am afraid if I drJnfc any more 1 may get out of control and 
do something contmry to Court etiquette’. '^We know that 
your Reverence is a drinker of great capacityh said Yeh 
Ching-neng. ’What is your real reason for Tohising?’ ^The 
truth is', said the Taoist, ^this wine is of such poor quality 
idiit I cannot drink it/ Seeing him pensistcnlly refuse 
Yeh Ching-neng, putting on an etpression of furious ragCj 
said to the- Emperor, Tray do me the favour of condemning 
this Tswist to decapitarion’, ‘What Jias he done’, said the 
Emperor, ‘that he should suddenly be decapitated?' Tt is 
because he has insulted us extremely’, s^ld Ycb Ching-neiig, 
‘As you like’, said the Emperor, and he. told Kao Li-shih to 
cut off the Taoist’s head, "Wlien the head fell, he cist it aside 
and it turned out to be the lid of a wine'jJU', the body being 
the wiue-i^r itself, with a picture of a Taoist painted on it 
and a spell psLsted to it. Tlie jar was hill of -wine to the brim, 
which was why the Taoist could hold no mere. When he 
saw this the Emperor gave a great shout of laughter, the 
Court ladles all congratulated him on the perfomunce, and 
all the people of the Palace were astonished and amused 
beyond measure. Kao Li-shih could not take his eyes off iht 
astounding sight and repeatedly gasped in admiratiun and 
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ftStOlUjEKinfint. Tlic; Empt^ror and the great uiinistet^ of 
Court declared that Vch Ching-neng had no rival in ancient 
timei or today; hiu magic arts, they iaidj wera Inexhaustible, 
his talismans aiid spells full of wisdom and deep myatexy, In 
al], the world there could rarely have been such an exponent 
of transformations and manifestations, Fnileed he was, they 
said, the ei^ual of Lao Tzn himself, , , . 

In the iburteenth year (a.D. 716 ) the Eanpenor declared 
an anmesLy thToughout the land and allowed the people to 
light lanterns and make oft'erings, Ail the officials vrere 
aUow'ed to go to see the lantejTis, and there was uncommon 
rejoicing. Another edict permitted the coinincin people of 
the wards and markets to light lantCmi, and the curfew Was 
abolisliecI.fS?) After looklirg at the lanterns the Emperor 
returned to the Palace and said to Yeh Chitig-ncng, ‘Kave 
all the cities great and stnall made lantern displays like this?' 
^At: Ch^eng-tu (the capital of Szechwan, in the south-West) 
the lanterns and offerings arc particularly magnificent, 
perhaps better eveit tlian those here in the capita].' 'How 
far away is Szechwan from here?' asked the Emperor. 
'Thrcic thousand leagues', said Yeh Ching-neng. 'In that: 
case\ Raid the Emperor^ ‘how do ycu know what is going 
on there?' 'I went to have a locih’, .Raid Yeh Ching-neng. 
‘1 have just come back. If you do not believe what I have 
told you about the lanterns there* it would be difficult for 
you tn go there on your ovmi but if you went with me, you 
could be there in a trice.' ‘Suppose you were to take me,' 
said the Emperor, 'what attendants COuld COme to wait 
upon me, how many other pcnpli; could come with us?’ 
‘You could bring a hundred or more', said Yeh Ching-neng. 
‘What colour s].tould they wear?' asked the Emperor. ‘Those 
in personal attendance on you’* said Yeh Ching-neug, 
'shO'Uld all he dressed in white.' Tn that case', said the 
Emperor, ‘tell Kao Li-shih and the rest to pack for the 
jcojjTiey swift 3 S fire and be ready to come with you to 
.Szechwan, to look at the lanterns.’ Kao Li-shih and the rest, 
on receiving this order* immediately made ready. Yell 
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Ching-TTitng tmade magic; and took tha £lin]>eror, along witli 
all his retinnSj to Saadisvan to look at tha kmtams. TKcj 
travel lad swift ag filing clcoids or lightning flashes. When 
tlie)'' got there they strolled throogh tha Streets, wandering 
about averywhera. Lanterns were set out in all the wards 
and mai'^kets and thare were oBferin^ in profuaion. The 
music vvas at its height, and the Emperor was delighted. 
Yeh Ching-nertg then toock him to the Prince of Shu's Palace 
and he and his escort had a look at it. Finally Yeh told, the 
muslclsms in the iietinue to play a few tunes. 'Heavenly 
Master,' said the tmperor to Yeh, ig very bte. 1 think J 
ought to be getting back to Ch'ang-an.' 'Your Majesty', 
said Yeh Chliig-neng, 'has really seen very little of this city. 
But if you want to go hack to the capital, wc’ll go at once. 
I chink', he added, 'that as your Majesty has visited this 
conmiandery you ought to let llie authorities of the com- 
mandery know that you have been here and seen the lanterns 
and also played TntLsic in the Fahicc.' ^How can I let them 
know that I have been her* and seeii the hncerns ?’ asked 
the. Emperor. ‘You must leave some article of clothing In 
the Palace of the Prince of Shu’, said Yeh Chtng-neng. 
'People will have heard the muslc, and the CDunmandant Is 
certain presently to have this Palace s&rchcd. If he finds, 
say, a shirt of yours there, he will he sure to send a messenger 
to bring it to your Majesty at the Capital. YouT Majesty will 
tl^en say to the messenger, “J went in person to your city, 
saw the lanterns and made music. I left my shirt on purpose, 
Icit there should be any mistake about It". Then the men 
of Shu and all the people of the world will knon^ that your 
Majesty saw the lanterns. Would not that be a good plan?' 

The Emperor iherefore left a piece of clothing, in fact a 
small shirt, In the Prince of Shu's Palace. As soon as Yeh 
Cliing-neng saw that the Emperor had left a garment, lie 
made magic^ and in a trice he had brought the Emperor 
back to Ch‘ang-an. This is the Palace’, be said to the 
Emperor. . . . Suddenly there came from within the Palace 
the sound of four drum-beats, clearly announcing the hour, 
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'Heavenly Master,' said tbe fimperoTj ^you had better 
return for the moment to your mo-nasteiy^ and cduk; and 
see me at dawn tomorrow, . , / 

During the night the CommandaTit at the capital of 
SzjQchvTi'an, hi? omeerri, and all the common people ha;;! 
hi:;ard the souEid of moaie coming from the Pnlace of the 
Prince of Shu. The staff of the Ccunmandery were so much 
puzzled by this that when dav/n came they made a further 
sefli'ch, suapectiug tliat the Palace was hsumted by Etmnge 
manifcfltations m' hobgohljns of some kind. But despite all 
their inveati^tiong they found nothing at all CTtcepE a Email 
shirt L They continued the search for aevcral daya^ hut found 
nothing to indicate how it got there. The Commandant felt 
that the matter ought to be reported Eo tlie Emperor and 
drew up a nriemnriaJ, describing the strange things that h^ 
happened. He entrusted the memorial to a member of bis 
staff, the Censor Ti Ch^ang^ to deliver to his Majesty* and in. 
no great while lie arrived at Ch'ang-an. When the EimpverDr 
saw the memorial be spread it out on bis jade desk and 
recited it h'om beginnirig to end. When he saw that the 
shirt ’ivM mqntioDMj there was great joy on the dragon- 
CDEintcnancc, for he now knew that there could hn no 
nrustake. He ashed Jbr a further account of the circumstances, 
and the envoy reported, the second watch on tl^e night 
of the fifteenth day of the first month a large retinae* with 
carriages and hoi'ses, all clad In white, numbering more than 
a himdred persons, arrived at the Pakte of the Prince of 
Shu and made music. When the piece was over they went 
awnty, hut left a Ehirt behind, TnvcstigatioiLS were made, but 
Failed to reveal who the visitors were. This ^seemed so 
strange a portent that the Commandant thouight it proper 
to send me with a report on the eccurrcncc/ ^On the night 
of the fifteenth day of the first montli', said the Einperor to 
the envoy Tf Ch'ang, and Yeh Ching-neng, together with 
my escort, rested in the Palace of the Prince of Shu, where 
1 ordered my musicians to perform. When the tunc was 
over and we were about to return to the capital, I was 
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afrHid that the peeiplc nf tlie commaiuleTy of Shu would liOt 
know that I Lad visited tLe placftj so 1 left bcLiiid a shivt. 
Fray teW the ConiimandsiitH when you get bankj that I shall 
be isEjlug ft special edict in which I sLftQ confer on him 
suitable rew-anda/ 

Ti Ch^ing bowedj took Lis leave of the Emperor, and set 
out on Lis rejoicing that the rain and dew of rmperlal 
favour were about to fall upon Lis chief, bringing gloty to 
his whole clan. Before many days Lad J^KlSSed Lft was back at 
SLu., where he reported all that the Emperor had said. All 
the people of Chien-nan, Loth officials and peasants, said 
that the Ennperor was in spiritual Communication with the 
whole universe, and could wander at will to any place 
under heaven, from that time onwards na officials either 
within the confinea of Shu or in any city or region daired to 
flout tlie EmpeiTor^s laws. . , , 

On the night of the fifleenth day of the eighth month the 
Emperor, Yeh Chlng-neng and a retinue ol attejidants all 
climbed to a high place to enjoy the spectacle of the full 
autumn moon, ‘Can one find out anything about what goes 
on in the moon?’ asked the Emperor. ^It would be no use 
my merely telling you about It", said Yeh Ching-neng. 
'I sKonld like to take your Majesty with me on a visit to the 
moon. Would you allow me to do this?' 'How should wc 
get Uiere?" asked the Emperor. ‘If you were to try to get 
tliere on your said Yeh Chiug’-neug, 'you. would not 

be able to. But if I take you, there will be no difficulty.^ 
The Emperor'.i dragon-countenance beamed with delight, 
‘Should I be able CO take followers with me?’ he isked, ‘It 
won’t be the same as going to Qiien-oan to see the lanterns’, 
said Yeh Ching-ncjig, 'for that is only a place iu the cornmOQ 
world. Hie p^acc of the moon is in the upper realms and IS 
quite a different matter. But as your Majesty has some 
degree of Taoist sanctity. It will be possible for you to p 
there for a short wbUe,’ ‘What colour ought we to be 
dressed in’, a.'iked the Fmpetor, 'You had beCCer wear 
white damask qiillced clothes’, said Yeh Ching-neng, ‘Why 
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clothes of that aort?^ askeii the EmpcrcT, ‘Because^ said 
Yeh Ching-neng, ^all the balls anc^ towers are of crystalj and 
that maltcs the air very co]d+* 

As soon as the Em^tar had made hls preparations, they 
started off. Teh Ching-netig made a magic pass aitd in a trice 
they had reached the Palace of the mooit. The towers and 
hallsH terraces and pavilions that they' saw before them were 
<)uite unlike those in the realm of men. The panels of the 
^tC9 and doors belonged to i completely different world. 
After looking for a while at the towers and halls the 
Emperor reached a pair of dotible gates. He went in, and 
saw more towers and apaTtraents and fuially came to the 
Great Hall^ w'hich was made, every bit of it, entirely of 
crystal, beryl and agate—an unEallioinablc wonder. All the 
windows were of crystal and the towers- and terraces too, 
all of solid crystal. He also saw several beautiful women 
clad ill dresses of strung (7) pearls and carrying in their 
hands crystal trays cii which were vessels all co'mpoundcd 
of crystal and the seven kinds of jeweh The Emperor saw 
them, but maintained an attitude of stiict decorum. 

Yeh Ching-neng brought him straight on to see the ialij 
tree that grows in the m-oOn. The Emperor saw that it was 
of Immense height, its branches fitretohing straight up to 
the topmost spheres of heaven. The colour of its leaves 
was like that of silver and Its flowers were the colour of 
clouds. The EnipcroT waj.hed about slowly under the tree 
and then stood still for a monnent. But the air was hitterly 
cold and its snowy chill pierced him to the hone. T fmd it 
very' cold here’, he said. T think I had better go bank to my 
Palace.^ T hoped’, said Yeh Ching-neng, ^that you would 
let me take you round and see the sights. You would find 
fairy flowers ^juitc unlike any flowers in the World below. 
Your Majesty is wrrjug to be in sucli a hurry. Surely It 
would be better to enjoy your visit to the moon in a leisurely 
way, and tJ^en go home.' The Emperor was leaning against 
the tree, and felt more freezingly cold than ever. ’This 
cold', he said, Tg more than 1 can stand. Let us go back at 
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once. A little more of this, and T shall be incapable of 
moving/ Yeh Chlng-neng could not Help smlllngL However, 
he made a magic an.d In a twinkling they were bade 
at Ch'ang-an. , , H 

several days latfit Veh CJiEng-neng saw a Falacc lady of 
great beautyj who enjoyed the Empcroi-^s special favour. 
Going back to his monastery' he wrote a spell which created 
a magic menial, who every night at the third watch came to 
the Palace and fetched this lady to sleep with Yeh in the 
monastery. Juat when day broke he brought her back to the 
Palace. This went on for days and mondts, and when half a 
year had passed the lady felt dazed as though by wine and 
scarcely Imcw what was happening. She hastened to report 
to the Emperor, T am with child and am awaiting the 
labour of child-birth, 1 thought I had bettor inform your 
Majesty'.' Tlic Emperer at once became convinced that this 
had happened be^use Yeh Chlng-neng by his magic had 
made someone bring her to him. He told the lady not to 
speak of it Co anyone, and then sent for the eimuch Kao 
Li-shih, to ask bis advice about how to slay Yeh Ching-neng 
iti the Groat Hall of the Palace. Yeh in the monastery was at 
once aware of what was afoot, 

^Hc can shift mountains and uvertum oceans’, said the 
Emperor. ■'Hr. can transform Heaven and Earth, control the 
universe, soar freely Into the void and by bis transformations 
avoid every peril. I don^t think it's going to be easy for me 
to hill him. Can you think of any plan for killing him / "He 
can only soar about among the clouds", said KaO Li-ihih, 
"because of the power of his spells. He has no means of 
knowing about any scheme that we devise for killing him 
in the Palace. What your Majesty must do is to send for him 
here and permit him to sit with you on the dais. At the 
back of the hall you will secretly instiill five hundred swords¬ 
men. Your Majesty will keep on plying him with a flood of 
questions about the YVay, and while he is busy answering 
them you will display your dragon might; tliat to say, i shall 
give a signal to the five hundred men, who will at once rush 
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on to die (BaiSt close upon liim and puC Ilim to deatli. ’ ' That^s 
a very good pUi\\ sa,id the Emperor. Kuo Li-shih, having 
reL;eived tills auCbotiiatiDn, Cook five hundred men of the 
Guard, artnerl vrith swords that gleamed like snow and frost, 
and set them in ambusli at the back of die hall. No one else 
knew that they Were there. Then the Emperor sommaned 
Ych Chmg-oejig. He knew all about there being an ambush 
at the back of die hall, but made nothing of it and came 
straight to the Palace, The Emperor made him sit by him 
and talk about Taoism, After a while the Emperor said, 
^Have you any furdier doctrine to expound to mc?^ Teh 
Ching-neng knew that if the Emperor started asking about 
all the different doctrines and arts of die rellgiorij they 
would prove too numcnaus to deal with. ^If your Majesty 
intends to ask about them all\ he said, ^we can’t possibly 
ever get to tbe end of It, I have told you all that on tlie 
present occasion is possible to tell,’ When the Emperor 
heard this^ he put on. a terrible caiprcssiou of rage, preparing 
to display his dragon might. Kao Li-shih signalled to the 
five hundred men, who rushed In a body on to the dais^ 
intending to bmv down Teh Ching-neng, But when he saw 
them mount the dais with drswu swords he wag not in the 
least afraid. He rose slowly and standing before the Emperor 
gaid, £uti not at all scared\ The five hundred men, all 
raising their swords at the same moment, closed upon him. 
But he concentrated hiE mind, made a pass and by a trans¬ 
formation of his body entered into one of the pillars of the 
halb ^ that no one could see what had become of him. 
The Emperor, amasied^ walked round and round the pillar 
examining it. Then he called out again and againJ ^Heavenly 
Master, Heavenly Master^ it was not my idea. It was the 
eunudr Kao Ll-shih who arranged this plot against yOu. I beg 
your Holiness to realise that 1 for my part meant you no 
harm.^ ‘My one desire', said Yeh Ching-neng from within 
the pillar, 'was to serve your Majesty dl your days. Little 
did 1 think that your Majesty would tom agaimt me In mid- 
course.' 
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The Emperov tKcn told Kao U.-&hih to take a sword, pare 
aw&y the pillar and see what wafi inside it, When about half 
had been pared away it became clear that there was no trace 
of Yeh Ching-neng in the pillar. Yet a voice seeming to 
ooma from the pillar said, 'Your servant is now going olF to 
the Ta-lo Heaven^, Both the EmperOr and Kaa Li-shih then 
saw a streak of purple vapour soar up into the shy and 
disappcair. It was HOW too late for the Emperor to repent of 
what he had donCr Thn officers and ministers at Court all 
said tliat he had been too hasty in accepting Kao Li-shih's 
advice^ in nonsequence of which tlie Heavenly Master was 
now no longer in the world of men, but had Tcturncd to the 
Upper realms. They did not in fact regard Yell himself as at 
all to blame. 

After this the Emperor phred continually and did not 
either eat well or sleep quietly. After some ten days a 
Court mcEsengev who had been sent to Shu and wag on his 
way hack to the capital, at a point about a hundred Leagues 
fl-om SllU, suddenly suw Yeh Ching-neng strolling along in a 
calm and leisurely way. When he saw the envoy he called 
out to him in a loud voice to stop. When he heard that he 
was being called to, the divcy diFimounted and having done 
ohcissmce asked Yeh whether the Emperor's holy person 
had enjoyed good health when he left him, and also asked 
what the Heavenly Mtwtcr was demg here, '1 am on my way 
back to the Tado r[caycn\ said Yeh Cliing-neng. '1 left 
ck'ang-an in a hurry and was not able to say goodbye 
properly Co the Emperor. Please, when you see his Majwty, 
tell him from me chat being on a journey 1 caimot corapose 
a ^?ropcr memorandurni I liopc he will understand. If be 
would care ever to see me again, he mrst wait till tlie rivers 
run dry and there is no more water in the sea, till ^ the 
motmtains have moved and Cbc earth has vanisl^ed. A 
moment later he had disappeared. 

The envoy went on to the capita! and had audience with 
the Emperor. After gii-ing an account of his mission to Shu 
he added, ‘When I was returning from Chien-nwi and was 
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about aliimdrcc^ Jcagites away fi'oin Shu, I met Yeb Cbing-ncTig 
strolling along in a leisurely way. He called me to him and 
gave me the following message for your Majesty: ^The other 
day I left id a hurry and could not say goodbye to your 
Majesty properly; moreover, being on a joomey I caTmot 
compose a proper memor^uidum. If your Majesty would 
care ever to sec me again you must wait till the mountaLns 
move and the earth vanishes, till there is no more water in 
the sea and all the liverii run dry." That is the message he 
gave me and J thought I ought to infornn your Majesty' of it." 
When tire Emperior heard this message he looked out irom 
his hall towards the river of SHu^ bis eyes full of tears, and 
he made a lament saying. , , . 

(There follovv some forty lines of verje, resuming the 
story ofYelt'g achievements. 

Yeh Ching-neng is in the above stories, as often, confused 
with his great-nephew Yeh Fa-shan. The latter was a Taoist 
master much favoured hy the Ccurt in the early part of the 
eighth century. He w'as known as a stout opponent of 
Buddhisirij but also of the pretensions of rival Taoists who 
midertook to prolong the Emperor's life by alchemy* Most 
of the stories told above occur, in a less complete form and 
with ccnsidetable variations, in the printed collections of 
marvel -Stories. Some of them give the Taoist magician a 
[^ulte diiferent name,) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


MENG CHIANG-Nli 


INTJlonuCTJCl^f 

T HpS IH one of the best-kno>vn Chinese legends. It Lis 
existed in various foims for over two thotlSiUld years 
and lias been the subject of Inaumeaablc ballads and 
plays. In the present version the story is placed in the time 
(thiri century E.c.) of the rinst Emperorj who built the 
Long Wall (‘Great Wall’). Meng Chiang-nu’s husband, who 
waa cmployeitl in the builiiitg of the v^l, succumbs to the 
hardships of the task, and ia burled in the wall. Hia wife 
comes to bring him winter clothes, and is Cold that he has 
been buried in the wall. She prays that the vi-all may crumble, 
and the intensity of her love ia such that it falls down, she 
finds her husband’s bones and brings them back for burial. 
In later versions of the story we are told how she came to 
meet her husband; on hEs way to the wall he came across 
her when she was bathing, and as be had seen her naked he 
was bound to marry her. This, of course, ia comtected, 
though in a tenuous way, with the Swan Maiden stoiy (sec 
belowj p. 145 ). The text is incomplete at die beginning. 

, weary and destitute (?) Farewellt If you were to 
send mo winter clothes, I do not know what return I could 
makc.^ 

At the time of his taking leave from his wife he did not 
apeak for long. 

For he hoped as it were between morning and evening to 
come back to his home. 
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Who could thinh that hfi would suddenly meet disBater 
by p&stle arid hamnieTj 

His soul be dissolved^ his lift finished—that he should 
perish at the Jh-onticr wall? 

After he had taken leave and reached the Long Wall 

The officials in charge of the v/ork there trsiLed him with 
bitter harrhneias. 

When he died his body was at once built into the wall. 

His wandei'ing soul straj-ed alar amid the tborm and 
hranables: 

^Weary and destitute {?) on this long journey you came 
on purpose to see me 

Biuvcly meeting wind and frost, wasting youi' energy^ 

A thousand times farewell I Go quickly home; 

A poor soldierSRJ under the earth will not ever forget 
you." 

When his wife heard this, she burst into great sohbing; 

‘Little did 1 know tliat you my lord had perished at tJie 
Long Wall I 

You tell me now that the bones of your body are built 
into the Long Wallj 

But how am I to know io what part of this Lon? Wall to 
look?‘ 

Chiang-nCi smote herself and wailod to mighty Heaven, 

Making plahtt that so good a husband had perished all, too 
soon. 

A wedded wife^s intense devotion can move rivers and 
hills; 

Her great wailing had such power that the Long Wall 
feU. 

An old poem says r 

Over die ridges sad clouds rise. 

In the empty wastes sorrowful is the voice of walling. 

If you say that men have npt the power to move^tBp) 

How was ft that die Long Wall toppled? 
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Thoflc sttme ramparts j ranging over a ttousamd cubits, 

At one stroke melted into tlie streams and billi. 

Could it be tHat the Wall had crashed, ard fallen 
Only because a wedded wife bad come? 

This frontier bmd—strange beyond reason-- 
With cold heart could not endure to hear. 

When she bad finished wallings her heart and soul were 
sEllI lost in sorrow, grieving that her hnghand had suddenly 
been destroyed. She sighed out her faithful heart, tingilish 
ever added to anguish. There were skulls without num¬ 
ber; meny dead men lay there. Among all the bones that 
were strewn this way and that, how was she to tell which 
W'crc his 7 

She bit her fuigcr till it bledj and dripped the blood on 
to the Lang Wall Co show her singleness of hearty that she 
might be able to pick out her husbimd’s bones. 

Chiang-nii said sobbings 'I am at my wit^s endj^^®* 

His lovely substance is scattered about among the yellow 
sands. 

I say to all these ridges and Lurnmocks ^Vouobsafe me a 
clear sign; 

Among all these piles of skuUs, tell me which is his^„ 

Alas^ daS, it is very bard to cboose; 

To see them causes sad thoughts to rise/ 

One by one she takei them in her hand and looks, hard 
at them; 

Then she bices her finger and draws blood and puta them 
to the testt 

^If it is Tny husband, the blood will sink deep into the 
bones; 

But if it is not Chi Liang, the blood will remain apart. 

If Only I can recognize than, I will take them home with 
me; 

Let them not on any account leave me atill in doubt.' 
Stifled by her great sobbing, her voice then ueased, 
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From h&r two eyes thert still flowed tear^ that were hard 
to stop, 

'If Heaven does not consent to give me what I ask 

Then certainly I too will die at the Long WsUl' 

(The teitt here becomes fragmentary; but it is clear that 
the test works. Meng Chiatsg-nll recovers all her husband'i 
bones.) 

But there were as well many skuilk that had no one to 
carry them away. Chlang-nii was sorry for them and asked 
them: 'All ycoi skulls, in what prefecture is your home? 
\Vhen taking my husband's hones back, T could bring a 
message for you. If you have soula, I could guide them on 
their way,' 

The skulls having thus been questioned by Meng ChSang-nu 

Knew now that they could send a message to their 
homes. 

The souls of the dead then replied to Chi Liang^s wife: 

'All of Us were sons bom into good families; 

But the ruler nof Cli'in sent us Co work an the building of 
the Long Wall; 

The hardships we endured were more than we could bear 
and we all died at our tasks: 

Our corpses were scattered over the wastelands, no one 
knew what had become of us, 

Spring and winter for ever wc lie amid the yellow 
sands. 

Bring word tc our wives tint pine desolate in their 
bowers 

Telling them to chant the Summons to the Soul and keep 
up the sacrifices. 

Make sure to record in your heart what wc tqll you 
now. 

And jf you sec our fathers and mathers do us the kiadness 
to tell them. . + 


Mejig Chang-Tiu 

(Here die manuscripl: againi becomes fragmeatiiy. It ends 
with the sacrificial addreis, cfi^i wm, which accompanies 
Meng Chiang'^i^^^ oEFcriri^ to the bduLs of the dead; hut 
thi&i too^ is fragmeaitary.) 

TMEN K‘UN-LUN 

(a SWAW MMni^N STOkY) 

Once upon a time there was a man called T‘ ien K'lUfi-hm. 

He T^'as very poor, and was not able to marry a wife. In the 
land he owned there wis a pond which was deep, clear and 
beaotifLil, Once 'when the crops were ripe he went to his 
field and saw that tlierc were three beautiful girls washing 
themselves and bathing in the pond. Wanting to have a look 
at them he watched them from a hundred paces away. They 
at once changed into three white cranes^ two of which flew 
to a tree that Stood by the pond and perched on top of it. 
But the third stayed in the pond, washing herself. 

T4en K'un-lun pressed low' down between the cunistalks. 
and crept forward to look at her. Tliese beautiful girls were 
Heavenly Maidens (t'Jan-nu). The rivo elder ones clasped 
their heavenly rohea and node off into the sky. But the 
youmgest, who was in the pond, did not dare come out, 
she made no secret of this, saying to K'undun^ 'We three 
sisters, who ai‘e Heavcoly Maidens, came out to amuse 
ourselves Jot a while in this pond. But yooi. the owner of 
the pond, saw us, My two eider sisters were able to rescue 
their heavenly robes in time and eacapt. But I, the youngest, 
lingered all, alone in the pond and you, the o-wner of the 
pond, took away my heavenly rohe and I cannot come naked 
out of the pond. Blease do me tlte kindness to give it back 
ta mCj that T may ccn'cr my nakedness and came out of the 
pond. Tf you do so, I will marry you.’ But K'lmdun debated 
the matter In his mind and decided that if he gave her the 
heavenly robe, there vvas a danger she might fly away. So he 
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an&werect: ^Madaui, it ia no use youT asking for your heavenly 
robe, for you tviII never get it. But how would it be if I 
vrerc to take oS my ahirt, so that for the time being you 
could cover yourself with that'?' 

At Erst tire Heavenly Maiden refused to come out o-n these 
terms j and K^un-Jun at list dieolared that it vi'as getting dark 
and he must go, She tried to detain bim> atill asking for her 
robci but when she found she could not get it, her tone 
changed and she said to K''uin-lqji> ^Very well tbent Give me 
your shirt to cover me while J come ovit of the pond^ and 
I will Tuarry ycu.’ K^uo-lmi was delighted. He rolled up the 
heavenly robe and hid It away. Then ho took oif Ills shirt 
and gave Jt to the Heavenly Maiden, to cover her when she 
came out of thu pond. She said to K^Un-lun^ ^Do not be 
afraid I shall go away. Let me put OH my heavenly robe again, 
and I will go along with you.' But K.'un-Jiui would rather 
have died than give it to her, and without more ado he took 
her home with him tp show her to hig mother. The mother 
was delighted and ordered mats to be set out, All the friends 
and relatives of the finally were invited, and on the appointed 
day the girl was hailed as New Bride. Although she was a 
Heavenly Maidpn, they had intercourse after the niacmcr of 
people. In this world, and lived together, I>ap went and 
months came, and presently she bore him a son, a fine child, 
whom they named TTen Chang. 

Soo]i after^vards K'un-luu was marked down far service 
in the west, and wug awey a long time. The Heavenly 
Maiden said to herself, '^Since my husband went away 1 have 
been bringing up this child for three years'. Then ahs said 
to her mother-jn-law,. T am a Heavenly Maiden, At the time 
J came, when I was small and young, my father made for me 
a hcoivcfily I'obe/P*^ and with it T rode through the sky and 
came here. If I vtere Co see that robe now, I wonder what 
size It would he, het me liave a look at itj T would dearly 
love to see itl' 

Now on the day that K^uu-lun went away, he had given 
strict orders to his mother, saying, 'Tllis is the Heavenly 
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.Maiden's rote. Keep it [lidrlcR away and do riot let her see 
jt. For if she sees it\ ahe will csttainly tide away with It 
throtegh the sky^ and wi]] never be seen again.' Whereupon 
the inDtber bad saiil to K^mi'lurij would be the 

safest place to hide ft?' So K/un-lun made a plan with his 
motlier, deciding that nowhere would it be more Bccure 
than in the mother's bedroom. 'Jlie thing to do was to make 
a bole under ont O'f the beddegSj stuff the robe into it and 
herself always he an top, Then tbo Hcaveaily Maiden Would 
certainly not get at it, So' they hid it away like tfds, and 
K'un-lun went off to the west.. 


Afterhewentaway^she thought constancy about thehcavieiily 
Tohe^ freEthig about it ail the time and never knowing a 
moment^S happiness, She said to her mother-in-law, 'Do let 


me just have a look at the heavenly robel’ She kept on worry¬ 
ing her about chlSj stnd at ksthCT raother-lii'hiw decided to 
iall in with her wish, .^O she told her daughter-in-law to go 


outside the gate for a little while and then quietly OOme back. 
She went out at one* and the mother'in'lstw Cook out the 


heavenly robe from under the beddegf and when the 
Heavenly Malden came hack, showed it to her. When she 
saw it, her heart was cut to the quick, her Gears fell like 
floods of rain, and she longed to ride off through the air. 
hut having thought out no plan to do this, she had to give 
it hack to her mother-in-law^ who again hid it away. 

Less tlian ten days later she said once more to her mother- 
in-law, 'Let me have another look at my heavenly robe'. 
T'he mothcr-in-law slid, 1 was afraid you might put it oHj. 
and fly away from ua'. The daughter-in-law said, d was once 
a ITeavenly Malden. But now i am married to your son and 
we have had a child. How can you think T would leave you? 
Such a thing is impossible.' The mother-in-law gave in, hut 
was still afraid that site might fly away, and set someone to 
keep strict W'atch -at the main gate. 

But the Heaveaily Maiden, as soon as she had put on the 
robe, flew straight up into the sky through the roof-vent. 
The old woman beat her breast (?) and in great distress 
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hurried out of the door to see wh>t hiippened to her. She 
arrived in tEuie to see her soaring aivay into the slcyn The 
Tnotlier-ih‘]av/f when she knew that she had lost her 
daughter-in-laWj let out aueh a cry as pierced the bright sfcy; 
her te^ra fell liltc rain, she became utterly desperate and in 
the bitter sorro'iv of her heart all day she would not cat. 

The fleavenly iMaiden had passed unort; than five years in 
the world of men, snd now she had spent her first two days 
in heaven above. When she escaped and reached her home 
both her sisters cursed her for a shameless bag^ge. ^Ey 
marrying tliat common creature of the world of men^ they 
saidj 'you have made your father and mother so sad that 
they do nothing hut wcep,^ 'Howicvcr^’ the two elder 
sisteta said to tlic younger sister., ^it is tio goad your con¬ 
tinually hmenting as you are doing now. Tomorrow we 
three sisters will go together and fky at the pool. Then you 
wil! ccrCsinly see Jour child/ 

The child T'icn Chang had just reached hi? fifth year. At 
home he was constantly sohbing and calling oot for his 
parents, and out in the fields he continually waElcd in 
sadness. At that time there was a certain Master Tung 
Chung^SS^ who was always seeking for persons of superior 
conduct. He loneiv that this was the tdiild of a Heavenly 
Maiden and knew that the Heavenly Maiden was about to 
come down to the lower W'orld. So he said to the child, 
'Just at midday go to the aide of the pond and look. Three 
women will come all dressed in white silk robes. Two of 
them will raise their heads and look at you j but one will 
lower her head and pretend not to sec you, and that one 
will be your mother, ’ 

T'ien Chang did as Tung Chung told hlm^ and just at 
midday he saw beside the pond three Heavenly Maidens, 
ail dressed in white silk robes, cutting salad-herbs at the edge 
of the pond. T'ien Chang went nearer and lacked at them. 
Seeing him from afar they knew that it was the child who 
had come, qnd the two elder sisters said to the younger., 
'Vour child has corns’^. Then he waited and called out to his 
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mothit!'. B*!!: stc, althougli shut himg h<ir liead in sbamc anJ 
did not ]do1c at could not stop her gurrow from coming 
out of her heartj and she wept bitterly. Then the tliTee 
slfiteina took tlteir heavenly robes and carried ilte child iv^ay 
witb them into the sty. When God (literally 'the heavenly 
elder'j s^ifin-fc?n^) Siw thewi^ he knew it was hiR daughter's 
son and he felt very tenderly towards him, and taught him 
magic arts and aocomplishments. When he had been up in 
heaven for four or five day^t he (no longer) looked like a 
child of the world below. When he had studied for more 
than fifteen years^ God said to hirn, 'Take these el^t 
volumes of TUy WTitinga and they will make yOLi gtorions, 
rich and honoured all your life. But if you go to Court, you 
must be careful not to tell Tinyonc about thcin/ Th.c young 
man then went dovvn into the world below. Everything that 
there was to hear he got to know of, and he understood the 
whole universe. The Emperor heard about him and sum¬ 
moned him to be Chief Miriistcr. But he Committed an 
offence in the Back Palacc^^^lJ and was banished to a place 
in the western wilds, 

Afteiwards, when all the officiala were out hunting in the 
fields they shot a cranOj and gave it to the kitchen-maji to 
cook. When he slit its throat, he found in it a cbjld tlirce 
inches and two part-inches tall, wearing cuirass and helmet, 
and pouring out a flood of abuse. The kitchen-tnan reported 
the matter to the Emperor, who at once sununoued all his 
miriiEters^ officials and counscllorfi, and asked them about 
it. But they all said they did not know. 

On another occasion one of the princes, when out 
huntings found a front tooth three inches and two part-inches 
long. He hrougltt it borne and pounded it^ but it did not 
break:. ALL the officials were again asked- but they all said 
they did not know. The Emperor then issued a proclamation 
which wag distributed evuiy-where under heaven, saving that 
anyone who uoiild eJtplain these two things would he given, 
a thousand catdes of gold, a fief of ten thouRand households 
and any rvmk be liked to name. But no one came forward. 
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Then all the ministcra and oJEclsls consulted togetficr Mid 
agreed that only T'ien Chajigtw^ contd rccogni-ze these 
thinga; no one sdse could ejfplaju them. The Emperor theii 
sent an emoy galloplllg full tilt on relay-horses to bring 
back T'ien Chang. When he arrived^ the Emperor said^ 
‘1 have alwys heard that you are a man of great intelligence 
and wide knowledge ^ and tllat Jn fact yo-U kaow everyming, 
Here Ls a question. Have there been, any giants any^vhere 
under heaven?" Then Chang answered, ‘There have'. ‘What 
giant has there hcen?^ asked the EmperDiH ‘Once upon a 
time’, Haid T‘icn Chnng, ‘there was Ku Ten of Ch‘in, who 
was the Son cif the Emperor. During a battle witli the people 
of Lu, one of his front toeth vi'as knocked out, and no one 
knows what became of it. Jf someone fiuds it, the truth of 
what 1 say can he tested.’ The EmperOr then knew that it 
was this that had passed into his possession. 

He then questioned him a second time; ‘Have there been 
any pygmies under heaven?" he asked. ‘TheiTe have', said 
TTen Chang. 'What one hns there been?" asked the Emperor. 
‘Once upon a time', saidTTcn Chang, ‘there wa.s Li Tzn-ao, 
He was three inches and two part-inches tpH and wore a 
cuirass and lielmeE, Once when he was out in the fields he 
W3R swallowed by a ci‘anetp''> and is EtlU playing about in Its 
throat. If a hunLiman gets that crane and brings Li to you 
for VerifijCatlon, you Will know' who he is.’ ‘Excellent', said, 
the Emperor. And he asked another question. ‘Is there 
anyTivhere under heaven a really big noise?’ 'There is', said 
T‘icn Chang. ‘And what is it?' ‘Thunder shakes thirigs seven 
hundred leagues away^ and its Tiunbling can he heard one 
hundred and seventy Icagufis away. "IhoEe are both big 
noises,’ ^And is there any very small sound under lieaven?' 
T‘icii diang answered, ‘There is’. ‘Which is ic?^ ‘Three 
men walking shoulder Co shoulder. One man whispers some’ 
thing and the other two hear noching. That is surely a small 
sound,' Tlie Emperor asked again^ ‘Is there anywhere under 
heaven a Iwge bird,?' T‘icn Clwig answered, ‘There is'* 
‘What is it?’ ‘The great rukh which in one flight can reach 
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H3i Wang Mii,W It cain wing itu Way nlnetcHi ttvouaand. 
leagues before it needs a meal. This is surely a large birdr 
The EmperrjT asked again^ Ts there a small bird imdcr 
heaven?^ He said, Tliri'e is\ "Which is it?" 'There jg no 
anialicr bird than the chino-HiKi. It brings up a feiaily of seven 
children on the antennae of a fly and still finds its territory 
far too thinly populated. Meanwhile the fly does not know 
that there arc birds on its head. Surely this is a small bird?’ 

The Emperor then made Then Chang High Chamberlaitij 
and because of what had happened both the Emperor and 
everyone under heaven knew tltat T'ien Chang was ibe son 
of a Heavenly MaidtHCi. 


(Jl may be worth, inentloning here that a quasi-S-wan 
Maiden story is told in the CAij c. a.d, 

in order to explain why the goat-sucker bird carries off 
children: 'One* ttpon a time a man of Yu-chang, capital of 
Kiangsij saw seven girls in the fields. He did not know that 
they were really birds. He crept towards them, meaning to 
take their fcathca" robes and hide tJiicinH When be adv'anced 
upon the birds they rushed to their roheSj put them on and 
flew away—all except one bird, who was too kte. The wan 
took bor as hia wife and had three girls by her. Afterwards 
the mother made the glfh qiiestiDn their father. She leamt 
that her robe was undei' a pile of rice-stalks. She took It, 
put it on and flew away. Afterwards she canje with feather 
robes to fetch her three daughters. When the three little 
girls got the robes tbey too flew away.) 

THE BALLAD OF TUNG YUNG 

when one carefully considers the life of man as lived in this 
world. 

There is no objection, for a little while, to making a lively 
dim. 
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But now J must ask you many hearers to listen eamestly and 
quietly^ 

Wldle J tell you htnv your first duty Is to cherish and obey 
your parents. 

Good deeds and wicked deeds arc all listed and recorded. 
There is a Eoy who records evil deeds, and another who 
records good. 

Among ancient worthies whose pi&ty was rewarded^ wc are 
told of Tung Yung, 

Who was getting on for fifteen when both his pareiitH died, 
He sighed to himself that by ill luck he Itad not any brothers, 
Down from his eyes the teat.s flowed in several tliousaiid 
rows. 

On account of causes in many incamatianH he also had no 
sisters, 

Nor had he at hand acqoaintances or friends nor kinsmen of 
the same branch, 

fn his home there was utcer destitution, he had neither 
money nor goods. 

And thus was obliged to sell himaelf that his parents might 
he put in thr.tr coffins. 

Soon there appeared the slave-deaJer who had come to take 
him away. 

And now he was able to make arrangements for hilBlUing his 
pious plan. 

His purchaser handed Over eighty strings of cash, 

Timg Yuiig Only required a hundred thousand odd.f^^J 
In possession now of the money he needed he went back to 
his home 

And chousing by the cal endar a lucl^ day he put his parents 
in their coffins. 

His parents that were hts flesh and blood were still in the 
main room; 

He now had the coffins moved and taken outside. 

Seeing tlius his flesh and blood, his voice was choked by soha. 
At last he was able to burst out into loud lamentations. 

On thia occasion various kinsmen caipc to attend the funeral, 
i^S 
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And mating to tliti cast tKcy came atralglit to where the 
toiTih had been dug. 

When ever)' rite of internment was over and the grave 
filled in 

Tung Tung howled and wept for his father and his mother, 
Ai soon 35 the third day camt and the grave Eiad hcen 
filled in 

He said farewell to both parents before fnlfiliing hia pledge. 
‘Father and mother^ here is your SOn hnocling^^95 to say 
farewell. 

I pray that soon and in good health J shall manage to return 
homer* 

Then he parted from the ncighhonrs to the cast and the 
people who lived to the west. 

And setting out hiid already covered several leagues or more 
When on the road he met a girl who began to question hiraj 
‘Tell me, young gentlemarij in which direction do ynu live? 
What is your surname and what your namn? Tell me only 
what is tiTie, 

Begin at the beginning, hold nothing back, but tell the whole 
talc,’ 

'Lady, since you have already ashed me such a number of 
questions 

If I answer them all one hy one do not break away. 

The home where my family has always lived is under the 
Lang hulls; 

Would you know my auTTiarme and the name T go by—d am 
master Tung Timg, 

All of a sudden my kind mother's health ^ve way 
And after an illness of a few days she died before her time, 
My hind fatber bad already been ill, he was the first to die; 
It was only after he died that my mother passed away. 
When it came to the time for burying cfieirij, 1 liad not any 
money. 

So i sold myself to get money to bury my father and mother^* 
'Surely you must have ordiards or fields thac you might 
have disposed of. 
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Rather thin sell yoTirself and quit the ranks of free num? 

Or why not borrow (?) tire sum you need on security of 
your orchards and helds 

Rather than gi^'c up all you have and become this man’s 
slave V 

^Lady, poEsessions of that kind are indeedfr''®^ good things. 

For Ttuig Yung, by means of them may repay irty parents 
for their love,’ 

‘Young sir^ by doing this yOU arc behaving in a filial fiishimij 

And the sight of this conduct of yours has moved the Halls 
of Heaven. 

One of their mtmber has been sent dovi'n into die world below 

To dwell for a wbilc amid dirt and c-vil Far away from homeL 

The god Indra in his high Palace has himself sent insCructiong; 

“I am sending you stright away to help him in buying his 
freedom." 

If you wiU accept me just sa I aup and be mine for a thouHand 
years 

I will 20 with yoai on your journey and serve the master who 
has bought you,’ 

Tung Yung knelt before bis ma3terl3''ii> and did humble 
oheyance. 

‘When I was yotuig 1 lost my parents ajid tvas very unb&oiry 
indeed.,,/ 

‘VeSj hut aocording to the arrangementg we made I bought 
one ]>erson. 

Who ig this young woman standing beside the gatt?‘ 

Tong Yung answered him by telling the whole truth; 

‘The woman who is with me livYis at the village of Yin- 
gban. . . .' 

^Yeg—but 1 should like to know in what arts sire Is skilled/ 

‘At the bright loom she has matvellous alrill in weaving 
pictured patterns.’ 

At once her master fetched thread and handed it over to her; 

She said lltat in all she would only need one single roofn. 

The master of the house went into the figures and did the 
whole min y 
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To pa/ bact what waa owed mijarLt a thousand lengths dt 
more. 

5a soar aa the thread, cvct^ bit of it, had been properly 
smoothed ont, 

At the bright looTia ’with marvellous shill she ivovc pictured 

pattCITLS. 

The first thing she began to weave tivsh a bundle of brocade, 
So even her shuttle that earth was moiicd to a fragrance of 
glad flowers (?). 

Alt day long and every djiy she never once wca’^^j 
It was only at night that she turned her loom and called 
upon the goddess 

On the brocade golden symbolR wane all ranged in pairs; 
Two by two the mandarin-ducks confronted pairs of phoenix. 
When she had finisltcd weaving the brocade, she cut it down 
from the loom, 

She folded it, she put it into a box. 

The master of the house going to sec what was lying i n the box 
And having examined tlie pictured patterns that this girl bad 
made 

Said to himseF* 'This girl is not a common mortal; 

I feel sure tliaC she. was brought up living in the JHallg of 
Heaven. 

She has now' ’woven gauzes and athns to the full number agreed; 
i shall send both of those two people back to their native 
village. 

Farewdl, you two people I May you go in peace, 

Not feel ing any grudge against your former master I' 

So the two people bade fere'well and sed out on. their way; 
They had only ten leagues to go to get to Yung's farm. 
When on their way back they reached the place where they 
first met r 

^So now, goodbye I I musd go back do Heaven, where 1 
belong M 

The lady at once riding on a cloud made straight for the sky, 
Rut before this, she entrusted to him their Ltdfe baby boy. 
She only said: ‘Take great care of this small child.' 
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Tung Tung at parting wcj>t a thousand nOWa Cuf tears, 

Tung Qiungt^°3j grew up and soon was aged seven; 

He ran nut into tJie street and played at the side of the road. 
But other hoys Strolling by spoke very rudely to Mm^ 

They all said that Tung Chung had not any motheT-. 

He ran home and when he was there reported this to his 
father. 

'Tell me, fatheFf hO'W co-mcE it that you have not any wife?’ 
‘At one lime 1 sold uiysclf, in order to bury my parents; 

A Heavenly Malden, moved by tliia, helped me to puruhaae 
freedom. 

Even now oveiy^ time I thint about your mother 
From both my eyes the tears flow in several thousand rows.' 
Tung Yung told the child to go and look for Ills mother. 
He started od^and went straight to see Sun Pin.ir(Kp 
The Master when he saw him cO'ming at once consulted the 
diagrams: 

‘f feel certain that this young person is looting for his naotlier. 
At the Anuttai'a lake-side she has come to wash, and bathe. 
But first, before she goes In, she is hiding Under the trees. 
She Es not alone, three girls have all gone together ; 

!Now they are all making a dash straight for the water sJde. 
One takes off her heavenly garments and goes at O'lice into 
the water, 

Holding her purple coat and skirt rolled up in her arms. 

It is this one, among the three, who is Tung Chung^s rnother; 
But this time she is ashamed to see her little son come.^ 
‘Little son, you are young and small and could not know 
where to come; 

Sun Pin eeriainly told yon, through big skilful divination, 

I, your mother. Indeed meau to take you and bring you up; 
But, Hon, it is not rigllt that yO'U shO'Uld stay where you are 
now, 

Take tills golden vase and give it to Sun Pin. 

He did so, and suddenly flames fram heaven rose in the 
wizard's face. 

The wizard turned on his heels and fled as fast as he could run, 
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It certainly seemed at that time that every tliingwioulc^ be burnt' 
Though search showed that there still remained the Sixty 

Cyclical 

Because of this we do not know the doings of Heavetl above j 
It is all because I'ung Cluing w'cnt to look for Jits mother. 

This legend, as you will have noticed, lias a grtat resem¬ 
blance to the Swan Maiden story. It has enjoyed itnmMlse 
popularity in China and been the subject of endless plays 
and ballads. The story figures in most of the collections of 
^Paragons of Filial Piety\ It is also closely connected with 
the story of the Herd Boy and Weaving Maiden, lovers who 
were turned into stats on opposite sides of the Milky Way 
and only allowed to meet once a year. 

As a jbotnote to the ^bondage^ theme of this ballad 1 
append the following contract found at Tuti-huang, and 
new at Peking: 

Contract entered into on the first day of the first month 
of the year chic-fuii ( 514 ?). Lu Pei-po-t'i, a peMant of the 
vlLagC of Tzu-hul, being short of man-power in his oivn 
lumily^ agrees to hire fiwm Teiig No-erh^po of Lung-lo 
village his son Yen-shnu, to work for him from the .first 
month till the end of the ninth month. It was settled that 
the payment for the hiring should he one load (of com) 
every month, one suit O'f spring clotbeSj one shirt, one 
apron and one pair of leather shoes. From the time of the 
hiring onwards he must work with might and main and 
must not take a single day off. In the busy seastm he Is to be 
fined two pecks (of com) for every dsy on which no work 
is doilCf In tlie slack season, one peck. Jf the hireling drops 
on to the path and loses or damages such baskets, sickles, 
hauitncTH, shovels, bags and other gear as he is using in his 
work, he hitTLself Is to be held responaiyc; the master is not 
involved. But for damage to such thmgs if they have been 
brought back safdy to the house the hireling ia not to be 
held responsible. If the hireling steals sonpeone else's melons, 
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fruit, greera, ahccp, tattle and so on, sti<?u]d he be arrested, 
he has to meet the chsi-gs in his ovm person. If the hireling 
^Is ill, compensation his to be paid to the owner according 
to the number of days the illness lasts. If die bireliEig is 
attached by brigands and carried off, it hi to caunt as though 
he were dead {?). Tlie two parties to the agreement having 
met fece to face and discussed these terms in due form, it 
must not be broken off unilaterally. Either party so breaking 
it off is to be fined ten loads of new wEiieat, to be paid Co the 
party that Still abides by the contract. To meet the possibility 
of bad faith this deed liss been drawn up as evidence. 


The fohov/ing extract from a set form of prayer to be used 
by the bridegroom as part of the wedding ceremo'ny shows 
the very varied uses to which slaves were put. He ptuys jfbrr 

Gold and silver to fill my store-house year by year; 

Corn and rice tu crowd my sheds at every harvest. 

Chinese slaves to take charge of treasury and barn, 

Foreign slaves to take care of my cattle and sheep. 

Strong-legged slaves to run by saddle and stirrup when I ride, 

Powerful slaves to tiL the fields with might and main, 

Handsome slaves to play the haip and hand the wbae; 

Slim-waisted slaves to sing nic songs, and dance ; 

Dwarfs Lo hold the candle by my dinJng-couch. 

It is interesting that the use of slaves for agricultuml work 
is mcniinncd, for it has someCiines been said that slaves were 
not used in China for this pui-pose. 


THE DOCTOR 


Once in old times die Duke of Ch‘i bad a dream at uight in 
whicli he saw demons of sickness lake the form of two 
insects. He fell sack and sent to another State for the doctor 
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Ch'iii Huan to come ta Ch'i, Hia dream had teen this: he 
sacw two demons of sickness in the form of two insects, come 
out of his nose and then transform themselves into two 
boya both dresacd in blue. They stood by his bed, talking 
together. One sald^ ‘Ch^in Huan js e very skilful doctor. He 
has Just entered the borders of CbT anti will certainly slay 
Us two people, unless ive find some way of escaping from 
him." But the other boy was against this and said, ^Heaven 
sent us to take the Duke of Ch'i; wc can't ruti iway. You 
must install yourself Just above the midriff and I will Install 
myself just below it. These are secret cavities whei-c neither 
the needle nor the irioKa ciin reach, nor can any drug find 
its way there. Even if Ch'in Huan doeg come he won't be 
able to get at USl' 

Then, in the duke^s dream, the two boys tamed once 
more into two insecta and flying into his mouth m&de their 
way down into his entrails. On waking, the duke knew that 
he would die. 

Before ten days were out Ch'iii Huan an'ived. He felt the 
duke’a pulse ^(Ild said after a while, ‘This illness cannot be 
cured. Arjd why? Because the demons of sickness arc 
installed abovo the midriff and below the midriff. ITiese 
poiritfl arc secret cavities, wdaere neithov the needle hot the 
moxa can reach, nor any drug get there. You wEll certainly 
die; there is nothing to he done about it/ The duke said, 
' That is all just as in my dream’. 

Ch‘in lluan did not attempt any treatment; hut the duke 
rewarded him handaOTUcly and sent him on hSs way with 
every mark of courtesy^ Three days after ChTn Hoan’s 
departure, the duke died. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE WORLD OF THE DEAD 


T ill; foUo’wing (I’ve pieces all deal with tlic World of 
the Dead, Papular Cliineae ideas about what happens 
to the dead wei'e in Tun-huang times a mbttiirc of 
liuctdhism and Taoism, The Buddhist World of the Dead 
wai rcigMd over by King Yama who enquires or gets his 
subordtotea to enquire into the Tcco-rd of the dead person 
and gives judgment accordingly, Tbc number of people who 
had hebaved sufficiently well to he sent to the Halls of 
Heaven was very amall. There was a proverb that saidj 'In 
the Halls of Heaven thiti^ are very quiet^. The great 
majority of the dead were ^sinnera^ who were sent to one 
section ar another of Hell to be tortured, 

Hie Taoist Hell was under or On MoiUtt T'ai in Shantung, 
near the eastern, coast, and its authorities are often conceived 
of as working in with King Yama and his judicial Court, 
finally the ancient Chinese idea of Heaven (T'Jen) as arbiter 
of human destinies comes into play, and both Tama and Mount 
T' ai are shown as subject to the higher dictates of Heaven, 
Moat of what the living knov^ about the dead comes, 
naturally* from people who have* for one reason or amjtlier* 
returned to life after spending some time in the World of 
the Dead. They may have been sent (br by mistake, they 
may have influence with the authorities of the underworld 
or th,^ may be employed by King Yatna o^r Mount T'ai on 
secret missions in the World of the Living. Or they may 
have been, sent for to do some special job for King Tama, 
such as painting his portrait Or curing his aguu, after W'hich 
they were returned to their families on earth* 

The mixture of Taoism and Buddhism in popular belieft 
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about HeU is well illustrated by a short tex£(^''7^ cjJkd 
^Manual of the Procedure for making offerings to King 
YaIna^ Here the General of the Five Ways (who occurs 
above, in the Story of Catch-tiger), the Court of Heaven 
and the Court of the Underworld all figure, A special 
offering to Yama surd the General of the Five Ways^ we are 
told, will make possible ‘^thn rescue of sinners Irom Hell, 
the erasure of thejr names from tlic Registers of the Dead and 
the restoration of their names to the Registera of the Livitig’. 
But 'offerings lof money, silk snd so on must not be made'. 

It might be assumed that proceedings at the Court of the 
Dead are naively modelled on those of the living world, 
without any intention of parody or 'take oJf’. I am iTKlincd 
to think that this Is seldom so and that a ‘dig^ at Tnundanc 
institutions is usually intended. 


T‘AI TSUNG IN HELL 

'! (i.e. the Emperor T‘ai Tsimg) remennber tliat from the 
third to the fifth year of Wu-te (A.D, 610 - 1 ) I went on 
several military expeditions, took part in every engagemeut 
and killed a large number of people. 1 have not yet paid the 
penalty for those sins of former days, and how can 1 now 
return on the road to life?' Very despondent, the Emperor 
staggered on like a drunk man, However, led by his escort, 
he managed to follow on tiU they tame Co the gates of tlie 
Court, and going in halted at the screcn-walL Here his 
escort announced^ 'Wc wish to leave in your hands the 
living wraith of a certain person called Li, known in the 
world as His Majesty T'ai Tsung, Emperor of T ang . The 
Court servants said, 'By all meansh and brought die Emperor 
into the Audience Hall to make his obeisances. His Majesty, 
however, did not perform the rite of pro<stration. A certain 
higb-ranking official up in the hall shouted out,. Why does 
not the Emperor of T'ang perfomi the dance of boma^? 
If he bad not been shouted at like this, the Emperor might 
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not have been Altogether imwillmg to make the obeisance. 
Bud nettW by being shouted at he retorted in a Joud voice, 
‘Who was it that ordered me to perfoiTU the dance of 
homage? When I waa in. Ch^ang-an, people did homage to 
me; 1 am quite unused to doing honxage to others. Js the 
person up in the hall who ordered me to do hoinsige by any 
chance a subject of mine? 1 am the Emperor of Great l''ang. 
King Yams, is only sector-leader of a parcel of demons; how 
cun J be expected to dance boiiaage to bira?^ 

King Y^niiaf hearing himaelf gpolccn cf in this insulting 
way, bung his head, ashamed to look Hell in the fame, 
humiliated in the pi'esencc of all his officials. Scowling 
angrily he ordered those about him. . . . 

{There axe now gnpS in the text; but it appears tbnt King 
Yiuna orders the case to be enquired Into by the Assessor 
Tfi^ui Tiu-yU* so famous in Chinese legend.) 

When the Emperor reached the gate of the courtyard, 
the.escort Said to Kim, must trouble yOUr Majesty to wait 
here for a little, while 1 go- in and announce to the Assessor 
that you are here. Til be bach in a minute.' The escort went 
tD the Assessor's office and, bowing low, announced that in 
nocordance wllh the Great King's orders he bad brought the 
living wraith of the Emperor T^ai Tsung to be put On trial 
by the Assessor. ^E-ic is outside the door', said the escort. 

did not ventiire to bring him in.' When Ts^ui Tzu-yii 
heard this, he hurriedly rose to his feet and muttering, ^This 
is most unfortunate!' he added, T am a subject of the 
Emperor's and as such I ought to have gone a long way to 
welcome him; i nstcad of w.liicb J have kept a lord of men 
waiting outside the gate I This is an act of gross impoliteneM 
on the part of a minor official like myself. Moreover, in the 
living world 1 ant clcrfc in. the town, of pu-yang, My household 
consists of more than Bve hiindrcd persons and all of us have 
a horse to ride and meat to eat, a state of affairs we O'We 
entirely to his Majesty's bounty. But now cewing to my 
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having tJiiSi po3t in the Utitlerworld I atr neglecting cny 
goveiTiTneiital duties at Fu-yang. If on looking into hi? 
Majesty record I find chat his span of lifn is at an end, there 
ia TiO more to Siy. But if it turns out that he still has some 
years to livfif and goes hack to reign at Ch'ang'an, those 
five hundred and mote members of my liousch.old will have 
to change over to a fish diet, and tliat will all be the result of 
rny rtidencss on this occasLoti to his Majesty in my csipotcity 
of Assessor in the World Below/ Ts‘ui T^u-yu continued 
to fciO very worried ahout tills. 

Meanwhile the Bmperor, seeing that his escort wss a long 
time before coming out to fetch him, tliougjit to himself, 
‘Perhaps he is telling the Assessor about various wicked 
deeds of mine'. So the Emperor, too, could not help being 
very worried, Now however Ts‘ui Tm-yd hastened to ask 
for his official dress and tablet and, going to his office, tried 
to compose himself- After a while he camt running out to 
where the Einpcrcir was waiting, himself announcing his 
name and rank. When he reached the Emperor he did die 
dance of homage before him, crying, 'May your Majesty 
live ten thousand years]’ and* crawling towards him with his 
ftice on the ground, awaited the Emperor's commands. 'It 
seems then that you who arc doing homage to me arc 
Ts'uL Tzu-yii, the clerk of Busang. Ts that so?—I give you 
leave to interview lUC witllOUt standing on coremany,, in an, 
ordinary posCui'e, 

The Emperor now remomhered the letter that he was 
carrying in nis bosoui, and h* said to Ts'ul Tzti-yu, I believe 
that you knew Li ChHcn-feng at Court. Is not that so?' 
''Yes,' said Ts'ul TMi-yLi, 'from the time we began to be at 
Court togedier wc were like Kuan and Pao. That Is to 
say, very close fideiids indeed’, observed the Emperor. He 
^ve me a letter for you. I've got it here. When Ts ui 
Tzu-yii heard there was a letter for him, he did not seem 
best pleased. The Empevor then took the fetter and gave it 
to Ts'ui Tzu-yni, who knelt to receive it and did a dance of 
homage to thank the Rmperor, But instead of reading it, he 
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put it in iKc folds of his dress. ‘Why don^t you TMd the 
letter?" the Emperor asked. ‘I SOU low in rark\ replied 
Ts‘ul Tzu-yu. 'It would be a breach of Caurt etiquette If I 
were to read It iti your Mjjrjty's preaenoe/ ‘But 1 gave you 
leave not to stand on cciemiony’, said the Emperor. ‘J ha^ie 
nt> obj ection to yu^r reading it." Having received this 
command and bowed j 1‘s‘ui T7u-yii in the Emperor"! 
presence opened Lhe letter and read it. What he read so 
iniijch agitated him that he nhandorted all the etiquetie 
belonging to a subject in the preseiice of his ruler, and 
looking alar towards Ch‘arLg-ai[i he saidf Xi CJi^ien-fengl It 
js true that we served together at Court, But does that give 
you the right to demai^d things of this sort from me?' 

When the Einperor heard him say this, he felt as though 
the ground had been withdrawn from tmder his feet, and 
very humbly, with soft words, he asked Ts'ui Tzu-yil* ^Is 
there any chance of yovtr being able to do what tbe letter 
suggests? PleasCj tell me at once, BO as to put my mind ac 
rest," Xbcnc’fl nothing impossible about it," said Ts^ui 
Tzu-yu, "hut under the circumstances It might be rather 
difficult." Wlieti the Emperor heard that it might be ‘rather 
dilficult^ his spirits fell. “You have had me Drought here 
UTwleT amest'^ he said, "and I am entirely at your digpositLon. 
But the Crown Prince is very young and important points of 
policy have to be settled. I don't eixpece to he allmved to 
return to life for very long. But if yon could allow' me three 
or even five days at Ch“ang-an, it wotild give me time to 
leave instructions about State affair! and about the Crown 
Prince, and it would still not be too late for me to come 
and report here.' When he spoke of the Crovm Prince the 
Emperor w'cpt floods of te^rs. When Ts‘ui Tau-yii saw how 
upset he was, he said, ‘Yottr Majeaty may put your mind at 
rest. Come with me, and wc will dlscuss terms.’ 

The Emperor, as desired hy Ts'ui T-zu-yu, then followed 
him, and oocc inside the screen-wall he saw that on the 
cast side there were more than twenty office!. In. No, 6 
office there w'crc two irien wailing. ‘What are. they so 
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unJuppy about ?’ ssked the Emperor. * Who else should 
they be\ replied Ta^ui Tzu-yij^ 'but the two princes 
Chien-ch^eng and Yilait-cUi ?' ^!f you had not brought 

me here\ said the Einperorj should never have had a 
chai 5 .ee to see my brothers!' 'Since they've been hcrc\ 
replied Ts'ui Tzu-yii, 'the two princes have been constantly 
sending in statements about you, dcmandirig that you 
should be brought here ftar trial. They feel they have been 
deeply wronged and thetr complaints are worded in the 
inoat bitter tcrmii. It was to meet these charges that you 
were sent for. If you keep away from the princes j I may be 
able to find some way of arranging inaCCers for you fairly 
well; hut if you insist on going into that office and meeting 
them, yon will be face to (ace with your accusers, and even 
I will not be able to save you. In. chat case you will certainly 
not be able to get back to ch^ang-an, Your Majesty had 
better not even go and look at them; it would be far safer 
not to.’ When the Emperor heard this, he did not dare 
insist, but hurried oti to the Assessor's cfficc and took a 
seat there. Ts^ul Tzn-yd di d not go in, but stood on the ste-ps, 
calling for the heads of the six offices to come and pay their 
respects. After they had bowed and cm^ijired after the 
Emperor’^s health, they bowed again and retired. 'Who 
were those people?' asked the Emperor. ‘Why did they 
bow to me in front cf your office?’ ‘They' are the heads of 
the six offices', said Ts'uL Tzu-yu. ‘And who are the heads 
of the six offices?' he asked, ‘in the World of the Living', 
said Ts'ui TiU-yh, ‘there are people called ‘'the heads of the 
six offices” and in the Worldi of the Dead they have the same 
name/ ‘Why don't you come up into your office', said die 
Emperor, ‘and keep me company?‘ ‘J am too low in rank', 
said Ts'ui Tzu^yti. Tt would not be fitting for me to sit with 
you in the same office^' ‘When you were in Ch ang^n , 
said the Emperor* ‘jou held a low rank. But here in the 
Court of the Dead it is quite otherwise, and there is no 
reason you should not come up.‘ Ts'ui TEU'yii bowed and, 
coming up into the office, took a seat. 






and StoriesJfotn Tan-huong 

(Ttie tftjti; here tccomes ihgmeiitaTyj hut it ir evidesnt 
that the Two wto record good and evil deeds, are 

sent for.) 

Ts'ui Tiu-yll asked the boy who records good deeds, 
^What good deecta did his Majesty do when he was in 
Ch‘ang-an?' The hoy pressed togetlier the palms of hia 
hands and said, Tt does not appear that at Ch'ang-an he did 
any good deeds. He certainly did not have any suiras copied 
or any images painted. , 4 . 

(Two incomplete linos follow, and the text then hrcalcs 
off. The second portion, after an incomplete line, goeH on 
with words spoken hj^ Ts^ui to die Emperor.) 

'The three rolls of writing here on my desk contain the 
faces about your Majesty's life-spaD and fortunes. If you 
waut me to go through them for yon and make changes, \ 
must have your authority for doing so." ^Do as you propose’, 
said the Emperor. 'Make any changes for me chat you think 
desirable r' Ts'ui Tzu-yii returned to his seat and begaai to 
examine the documents. 

He , . . and then added the minute 'Ten ycar-s els Emperor; 
to go hack again to the World of the Luung/ But when he 
had given the Emperor this extra span, he thought to 
himself, 'My itink in the Living World is so low that if the 
Emperor had not been brought for trial here, I should 
never have set eyes on him 4 I ought Co avail myself of this 
opportunity to get from him a post iu the Government.’ 
5 o he . , 4 his tablet and said, T have made the necessary 
changes in your Majesty's papers.’ 'To what effect?' said 
the Emperor. 'Do tell me at nnee.’ But Ts'ui Tiu-yii again 
thought Co himself, 'I had better not tell liim at once that 
r have put in “To he Empetor for Ee(n years”, for if he doesn't 
[n return give me what I've set my heart on, I shall have no 
remedy. I had better pitch It lower than that, Euid tell him 
“three years” or Hive years'^.’ So he said to the Emperor,, 
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‘Your humblt atrvant la d^eeply indebted to yijur Majeaty 
for comliig hert in pej^Roiif and as a small return he has 
altered the Tccord of your destiny to (ive further y-eats arid 
a rctum to the World Cuf Life/ ‘if I da Ruccoed. in Teaching 
the city af Ch'ang-an’, said the Emperor ^ ‘all the things 
sent as tribute to my Palace shall he ycun," Ta^ui TzU'yLl 
again thoiJglit to himself, ‘I’yc allowed him five ycara, and 
this has only led to his giving ime unoney and preoious things. 
If 1 were to allow him Jinotlier five yearSj I shoioild surely get 
a govemment peat out of him/ ‘I ha\’e already marked you 
as returning to the Living World for five years\ he said. ‘Li 
Ch^iead'eng is, as you hnowH a great friend of mine and he 
gave you a letter to bring to me, urgently Tct^ucstkig me to 
do what I could for you. For his sake I will give you anoCheT 
Eve years, making ten in all, which you will he able to 
spend in Ch^'ang-aji city/ Hie Fmpevor, hearing this, said 
to T 3 ‘ul Tm-ju, ‘1 really fed ashamed that you should have 
the trouble of keeping on making these alteration^- If I get 
to Ch‘Emg-an city, I assure you I'll give you all the things 
that are sent to me as tribute/ 

Ts'uL Hu-yii again tliought to hunse¥, ‘That's the second 
time he has only oft'ered me money and precious things. 
Not a word shout any official post' lie's evidently very 
mean about official pOvsts/ For a long time lie remained 
silent. Preiicntly the Emperor said, ‘When you were talking 
to me just now, you spoke of my returning to the Living 
World, If I return to Ch'ang-SHi I shall take you with me, 
and you must come and pay your respects to ntc at Court.' 
‘Certainly 1 will do so’, said Ts‘ui Tzu^yu. ‘When are you 
going to let me start?’ asked the Emperor. 'Your Majesty 
will first have to draw up a document to be kept in the 
files', said Ts'ui Tm-yii. ‘When I WDIS alivc\ said the 
Emperor, ‘1 never learnt how to draw up documents. Now 
does one do it/ Ts'ui Troj-yii thought to himself, ‘if I don’t 
bully him a bit, I sliall noer be able to get an official post 
out of him,' ‘If youT Majesty docs not know how to draw up 
official documenta, I’ve got a written question here. If you 
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can answer Itj, tlicrc is no reaa(?n you shouldn't start for 
Ch'ang*an at once; tut if you can't answer it won't te 
possible lo send you tack to the World of the Living.' When, 
the Emperor heard this to was very frightened, tsiid he 
entreated Ts'ui Tzu-^ii lo give him an question, ‘I won't 
forget your kindnesa, if you dci\ he said, 

Ts'ui T-m-yu, his heart set on getting a Job, ashed for 
paper and when he had dutifully bowed to the Emperor he 
set to work to write out the following question: ‘His 
Majesty T'ai Taung,, Emperor of T'ang, is a-iked why, in the 
seventh year of Wu-tc, he slew his brothers in front of the 
PaUce and impriaoned his loi'ing father in the women's 
apartmenta? An answer is requested T He handed the paper 
to the Emperor who took, it and read It. He was very much 
upset and his heart pounded as though hammered with a 
pestle. He threw the question-paper to the ground saying, 
'This question that you have get me is one I can't possibly 
answer]' Seeing how upset he was Ts‘ui TzU-yti took tbc 
question-paper tack and said, 'if yout Majeaty' can't answer 
it, would you perhaps allow me to answer it for you?' On 
hearing this the Emperor was much relieved. Great joy 
spread over the dragon-countenance. ^Pray dn as you 
suggest', he said, 'IFI answ'er this for you', said Ts^ui Tm-yu, 
'i shall certainly expect your Majesty to open your mouth 
wide.' 'You promise Lo answer for me and also tell me to 
open my moulli wide', said the Emperor. 'What are you 
going to put into it?' 'Not that kind^^"^ of opening the mouth 
wide', said Ta'ui, 'W'hat I mean is that in the living world 
my rank it low; I am only Clerk at Pu-yang. What I hoped 
was that your Majesty would bestow on me "enough land 
for one foot to tread upon", and 1 shall be etenislly grateful,' 
'What government post is it that you want?', asked the 
Emperor. 'I do wish you had mentioned this before t Where 
does your Jhmlly come from?' he continued. '1 am a 
Ph-chou man', said Ts'ui Tzu-yh. 'Very well then’, said 
the Emperor. '1 appoint you Governor of P'u-chou and 
concurrently lovcstig^ing Commissioner of the twenty-four 
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districts of Ho-petj witll tlie rtnk of Senior C«Jisor and tJie 
right to wear tlie piirple and gold iish-bag. In addition to 
dlls 1 bestow upon you twenty thousand strings of castj to 
be paid by the treasury at Fu-yang to provide for your 
household.* Having at last been prOmiBcd official rank. 
Ts'ul Tzu-yil did the dance of homage below Lhe dais of the 
office in order to express big thanlcs to the Emperor, and 
then coming up on to the dais, took a seat there. While he 
was conversing with the Emperorj. it was aLtmounced that 
an envoy from the office of the Heavenly Tally had aiTived 
from Ch'ang-an. ‘What have you come for?' asked Ts'ul 
Tzn-yil. ‘I have come to inform you ’3 said the envoy, ^that 
you are appointed Governor of P^u-cbou and concurrently 
Investi^ting Comimssioncr of the twenty-four districts of 
Ho-pci» with die rank of Senior Censor and the right to 
wear the putplc and gold fish'bag. In addition to this you 
are to receive twenty thousand strings of cash, to be paid by 
the treasury at Fu-yang, to provide for your household. 
Issued today by the office of the Heavenly Tally, for the 
attention of Ts'ui Tiu-ytt.* 'Well, they didn't take bug 
hearing about it at the office of the Heavenly Tally’, said 
the Emperor, ‘I have always heard that “appointments made 
in the Realm of the Dead take effect in the Land of the 
Living’'. It seems it really is so.’ 

The answer that Ts^ui Tzu-yli franned for the EmperoT 
consisted only of th«e words i great Sage will exterminate 
a femily ia order to save a kingdom.' When Ta^ui Tzti-yQ 
had written this out the Emperor was uncDmmoJily pleased. 
Hiving shown his answer to the Emperor, Ts’ul Tzu-yli toot 
it back, and Ehen said, ‘When you get to Ch’ang-an you 
must do good works j for example send out envoys galloping 
to every quuncr of the Empire announcing an amnesty,, and 
also order the direotor uf the monasteries in the (quarter to 
Che west of the high road leading to the Red Sparrow Gate 
to have the Gnat Qoud ^Iltra expounded in public. And your 
Majesty should at your own expense have copies of this 
iHti-a madc^* 
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Ts'ai Tzu-yu tiled, at the Empcror's recjuestj fetched 
paper and wrote out a list of the good worka the Emperor 
waa to perEbrm. When it wa^ ready, the Empr-ror took the 
liat and put it into the folds of his dTcns, Then he said to 
Ta'ui Tzu-yil, 'I Jfeel absolutely fiunishedr How could \ get 
something to eat?’ your Maj^Jity is hungry’, said Ts'ui 
Tiu-yil, ‘I will get you som e food, ‘ 

Ts’iai Tmi-yil theji gave orders to those about him. . , , 

(Hero the wa breaks off.) 


KUAN LO 

There was oncc a famous magician named Kuan Lo. In the 
middle of the nixth month he wag passing through a plain 
when he aaw a young mao w+io seemed to be about nineteen 
years old reaping cotn to the south of the road. He sighed 
deeply as he pasged, and the yoiing man asked, ‘Why do you 
sigh?’ To this he made no reply, hut instead he a^ed the 
young man’s name, ‘Chao Yen’Uu'j be replied. ‘WeJJthen,^ 
»id Kuan Lo, 'you must know that 1 sighed for no other 
reason hut tllisi it was because 1 felt SOrry that such a fine 
young man as you is doomed to die suddenly tomorrow 
precisely at noon.' ‘I tlilnk I recognize you’, said lihe young 
man. ‘Are you not the fan^oua Kuan Lo?' ‘I am." Chao 
Ten^tzu then kowtowed to him and begged bin) to find some 
means lo prolong his life, ‘Length of days ig decided in 
Heaven’, said Kuan Lo. ‘It is not for me to give life. The 
best thing for you to do is to go home at once and tell your 
father and mother, so that they may not be taken by surprise.’ 
So Chao Ycn-tin vi'cnt home and hastened to tell Ms parents. 
On hearing what had happened his father gajloprd off on 
horseback in pursuit of Kusn Lo and caught him up about 
ten leagues away. He prostrated himself before him and 
begged him to help, saytng;^ ‘We are sure you must be soriy 
that our son is going to die ai noon tomorrow. Is there no 
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iVicaiLS ot saving him?’ "TLft best thing ynu cain do', aid 
Kuan Lo, *is to go back Lomo and make ready a casket of 
vetiiaon and & peck of clear vviTie. T will be at your house 
tomorrow just at neon, and wSl! (ly to save him, thou^ 
I do not know if I shall auicceed.' 

So the lather went home, made ready wine and meat, and 
waited. Kuan lo irrivcd nett day at the appointed tjnn£ and 
said to the young man, 'To the south of where you were 
reaping com yesterday stands a large mulberry tree. Under 
it Lwo men are playing at dice. Take the venison to tlicm, 
putting it Into a casket; take the wine and poUr it uUt for 
them, and let them help themselves. If they speak angrily to 
you, just how low and remain perEectly silent. If you 
remember to do dlis, one of the tvi.o will save yuU. L V/lll 
stay here and wait for news/ 

Tlie young man did as he was told. He took the wine and 
meat to the big miilherry tree and^ sure enough, sitting under 
it were two men playing dice, . ► . each attended by a great 
numher of followers. The yOUng man pourerl out wine aod 
set the meat in front of tliem. They teak both meat and 
wEne, but were SO intent on their game that they did not 
notice who had brought them. By the time they reached 
the end of their game the wine and food were finished. 
Only then did the man sitting to the north look up anil see 
the young man Cliio. The sight seemed to make him very 
angry. 'Young fellow,' he cried, 'yon ou^t to be gone by 
now. Mow is it that you are behind time? Instead oF starting 
at noon, yofu came here and poured out wine for us. Mow 
do you account for it?' The young man hawed twice, 
but did not say a word. Then the man seated to the 
south said to the man seated to the north, 'Yon know 

the saying [ttis] 

Accept a cup of wine, 

And it is enough if you show a little emharrassment. 

Accept food as wellj 

And something must be done in nctimi. 
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‘This inoming wc ha’i'c accepted Ijocli wine and food from 
tiiis man. How can we bear to carry him away?' The man 
sitting to the north saldj Tt is all settled and entered on bis 
papers. It is too late to do anything about ic now'.' The Tnan 
sitting to the south said, ‘Just let me have a look at hig 
papers. Here it is; "To die at the age of nineteen’*. That is 
quite easy to change.' So saying he took a writing-hrush„ 
Inserted a hranspose’ sign and said to young Chao, ‘Ton 
were put down as dying at nineteen^ but I have altered it to 
ninetyThis was the origin of the hook-gign In the 
margin, such as Js in use in the world today to indicate that 
two characters are to be transposed. 

When the young man got home, Kuan Lo said to him, 
‘The man sitting to the north vraa the spirit of the northern 
Pole-Star, the man sitting lo tire south was the spirit of the 
southern Pole-star. Ah men horn h-om the- womb pass 
through the hands of the soaithem star and he is overjoyed 
each time a man is bom. But the northern star has charge 
of death. Every' time a man dies, he is delighted. That is why 
they behaved as they did,' 


HOU HAO 

Once upon a time there wb.s a man called Hou Hao, Every 
day when he worked in his fields he heard the sound of 
sobbing, but could not see where it came irom, This went 
on for silty days. Tt was now autumn and, finding die path 
to his fields so wet with dew that it was difficult to get 
there that way, he walked along the raised bank of the field, 
holding up bis skirts, and so got to his plot. Near the side of 
the raised hank was a man’s sloill, in. two parts. Half was 
lying above the plot and half in the plot. Through one 
eye-socket a stalk of com was growing and was about to 
sprout, Hou Hao was distressed by this si^t and plucked away 
the onm-sprout. Then he piled Up earth round the skull and 
made a small tomb. After that the sound of sobbing ceased. 
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In the eigtith nLontli he had heen reaping in his field and 
wfis going home in the evenings ’when he became iware that 
someone was following him. He walked isster and 30 did 
the man behind. He walked more slo’wly and so did. the man 
behind. At last he turned round and ashedj ^Who tire you, 
and ’why arc you fbllawjng me?^ 'I am a ghost\ said tlie 
other. 'I am » live man’, said Hou Hao. "If you are a ghest 
yen! should go by a separate path, a ditfereut way. Why are 
you following me?’ ‘Tt was from my socket’, said die ghost, 
"that you plucked fbe com-stalk. I feel 1 ought to make, 
some return fo'r your kindness, I have nothing to give youf 
but I know you ai'e unmarried, and 1 can at any rate arrange 
for you to have a wife. The ’wedding will take place on the 
first day of the eleventh montb nert year. Ihe bride will he 
a. living woman, not a ghost, and you must receive her with 
tbe usual ceremonies.’ 

Hou Hao kept this news to himself. Only ’ivlien the first 
day of the eleventh month came did he collect a[l his friends 
and relations, and pound beef and brew wine. He explained 
that he was going to be maiTjed, but did not know where 
his wife was to be fetched from. His father aTi.d mother, 
brothers and friends were perplexed by this and questioned 
him. But he refused to give any further esphuialioriL and 
merely went to the south of the village, where he stood, 
evidently waiting Ibr someone to arrive. 

Towards dusk yellow dust, wind, clouds and sudden rain 
came from the w^est, making straight For the ^tc-s of Hou 
Hao’s house and settling there in so dark and dense a fog 
that notliing could be seen. He made his way home and on 
entering his bedroom fiound a girl of eighteen or nine-teen 
installed there, along with bed-cushions, rugs, coverlets and 
everything she could need for her toilet, all in the hantb 
somest style. "Who arc you?’ shesaidwhenhecamc in, "And 
how dare you come into my bedroom.’ "And who are you,’ 
he said, ^and how dare y-oti come to Ledroom?’ "I am the 
daughter of Liang Hc-lung, Governor of Liao-hsE’* she 
replied. "Today I was to be married to tbe son of Mao 
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Po'tftj Governor of Liao-tung. The carriage tLat had come to 
fetch me aiva)’ vvas already at the door, when a great wind 
aprang up, I went out of door for a romUte to have a loolc at 
the weather and then oUne batlc into the house and went to 
my bedroom. How can you say that I am in jour bedroom?^ 
'Liao-hsl is five thousand leagues and more away from here'^ 
said Hou Hao. 'How can you possibly lay cJaiTU to a bedroom 
in this place? However, if you do not believe me^ Just go 
outside and look at the house.' Vety much puzaled she 
went out and saw at once tliat the house was not in the 
leMt like hers. Presently, wlien she opened a set of nine 
baskets fitting one into another that was lying behind the bed, 
ahe (bund a jade tablet witb an inscription on it wriLten in 
gold. This cleared matters up^ fbr it said; 'Hcayien ei^oinj 
you to become Hou hlao's wife.'' 

This was the origin of the tablet diat the bridegroom's 
party brings when the bride is fetched, and of the wedding 
announcement, as used in, imitation of this foT evet after¬ 
wards by men of later days. 

If ^osts are careful to repay a kindness, surely' live men 
should do the samel 


WANG TZU-CHEN 

Tlicre wag once a man of T'ai-yiian called Wang Tzu-chen. 
His parents were very fond of him and said with a sigh, 'Our 
son is growing up without ever getting any proper educa¬ 
tion'. So they sent him to Master Pien Hsiao at Ting-cbou, 
to study with him. Pieu Hsiao was % man from Hsin-i, near 
Ch'cn-liu, He was immensely learned, there was no question 
he could not answer, and indeed aince tbo death of Confucius 
thei'e had been no one like Mm. He had three tl^ousand 
pupils, who showed unparalleled devotion to him. No better 
teacher wag to be foimd anywhere, SO that within the four 
seas everyone flocked to hia school. 

When Wang had crossed the borders of the district of 
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Tltig-cbDu and proceeded for thitty leagueaj hti rested under 
a sopbora tree^mJ that stood by the ivayside. Prcacntly a 
ghost. In the guise of a Hviug mao, al-io came and rested 
under this ti'cc. Wang, -w'ho had no idea that it was a ghost, 
asked him where, he came from. Without replying, the 
ghost asked Wang the same {jntstion, 'My parents,' said 
Wang, 'regretting that my education is so iocomplp.te, ha't'e 
sent me to Maater Pien's place ac Ting-chon, to study under 
him, T^Lat is my only reason for being here/ The ghost 
asked him his name, end he said he was a man of T'&i-yuan, 
called Wang Tstu-chen. ''I am a man of Po-hai,' said dje 
ghost, ’named Li Hsuan, Both niy parents are dead^ and i 
live with my elder brother. As [ have had no schooling he 
sent me to Master Pien^a place, to study rmder hEmj so we 
shall he felloiv-pupila/ As it was evident that Li Hsuan was 
older than he^ Wang henceforward treated him aa an elder 
brother. They w'cnt On together to the town of Ting-chou 
and lodged in the same house, where they drank wine 
together and swore eternal ftiendship; dead or alive, in 
grandeur or obscurity, neither would ever desert the other. 

After Li Haiian had been at the school for three years his 
accomplishments exceeded those of Mastor Picn, ‘What are 
you ?' asked the Master. ‘ Vou arc so much more intelligent 
than Ordinary people that I fancy you must be a Sago, I 
always regarded myself as fklrly able; hut I see now that [ 
am nothing compared to you, Have you some magic art? 
Tfso, I wish you would tell me/ Li Hsiian prostrated himself 
twice before the Master, and said, 'Owing to my kazma ill 
previous existences I have had the good, iertune to get you 
as my teacher. I do not know why you should have such 
ideas about me.' 

From that time onwards Master Picn used Ll Hsiian as 
Assistant Professor and made bim instruct all the pupils. 
They stood in great awe of him, with the result diat the 
rules of the school were never broken; or if by any chanoc 
they wciv; hrokerij U Hsiian decided on the appropriate 
punishment.. He continued to teach Wang in his prtvato 
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room, and if Wang Mras inattcntivic and failed to gri^ tJie 
niearung of a passagti Li puadslicd him, Wang served him aj 
fcther and Master^ and asked for no special favounv. In 
cfsnscquence of this his education was successfully completed. 

After some trmejf the Crown Prince's ChamberUinj. Wang 
Chung-haiang, who was algo a man of T^ai-yiian and had 
been on fairly ikmiliar berms with Wang Tsni-chen, paid a | 
passing visit to the school and lodged with him and Li Hsilan. 

He hneame aware that Li was a ghoat^ and next morning 
when he parted Irom Wang Tsu-chenj before setting out 
again on hia journey^ be saidf 'I have noticed somediing 
strange^ and as wc arc old friends I feel I ought to mention I 
it to you. The person you are now asaociatmg with is not at j 
all a guitable friend for you,' ‘As regards his education/ gaid : 

Wang, Ti Hgiian ig a Coufucian scholar and perfect gentle' | 

man. If it is his appearance you are alluding to^ there can 
surely be few people in the world so good^loohing. I don't 
know what you have agairtsb him that makes you diink him ; 

an unsuitable friend for meT '1 am not I'Merring to his | 

cliaracter or appearance' ^ said the Chamberlain. ' The tirtiuhle j 
is that he is a ghost and you are a live man. The liviug and 
the dead are separate, and friendship between tJiem is 
impossible. If you don't believe me, tonight take a bundle 
of fresh hay and spread half of It Under where he lies; then 
spread tire other half in a scpai'ate place and lie on ft. When 
you get up hi the morning you will set that the hay you 
lay upon is still theret but tbc hay on which he lay has 
disappeared,' He .spread the hay as he had been told to, and 
when lie looked next morning, It was exactly as the Chamber¬ 
lain had said. Wang then knew for certain that Li Hsiian wag 
a ghofit. He found occasion to say to him, 'A rumour is going 
about that you are a gliost. Is that truer' Tt is the case', said 
Li. 'Last night when the Chamberlain came he .saw that [ 
was a ghost, and told you. That is how you found out, The 
reason that I appeared disguised as a living mant^isi is that 
the King of the Dead, seeing that I was young, used me for 
odd jobs. As I had not had much education, ne sent me to 
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stufty at Master Picn^s place, rmeaning if I made good progress 
to ajjpomt me as Chief Clerk at Mount T'ai; and if I did not 
make progress, to send me back to be an onduiary ghoitL 
But, thanks to Master' Pien’s teaching, in less than, a year 
my education was complntCf so that in addition to my work 
here I hnvf. been doing my job as Chief Clerk at Mount T'ai 
for the last two years. But aa you were still at the school and 
1 WH so deeply attached to you 1 could not bring myse¥ to 
Ica’i'c yon. However, nnw that yon know I am a ghost you 
will be frightened of consorting with me, and I too feel that 
[ can DO longer go about with you; so I had better go away. 
Do you remember that recently I bad a pain in my back? 
Xhc reason was that S'omcoaic who had brought an action 
against your lather at the Tribunal of Mount T' al complained 
that I had refused to give judgment, being evidently preju¬ 
diced in favour of the defendant. The King cf the Dead, 
without looking Into the case properly, immediately 
assumed that I was in the wrong, and condemned me to a 
hundred stroksss with the rod. That is why I had a pain in 
my hack, 

^Since then the King has heen conducting all the enquiries 
and giving the decisions hiniself. Your father is still alive; 
hut he wdl shortly be sentenced to he entered on the roll 
of the dead. You had better gn home as quickly as possible. 
If vou find him still breathing, yOU must at once take wine 
and meat to the cnoss-r-oads and make an offering of them 
to me, calling out my name three times. I will then come 
to the rescue and sliall certainly he able to save bis life. But 
if when you get tliere he has ceased to breathe, It will he 
too late for me. to save him. Much as I might want to,. L 
could do nothing, absolutely nothing at all! Yuur edueatiou 
must by now be coinpletc, All that remains is for you to 
(jTcert yourself SO as to get Oil Itl life, and act prudently. I am 
in a position to secure yOU a long span of life, and 1 can also 
ask God on High to make you Chief Magistrate of T^ai-ylian 
and Governor of Kuang-cbou/ 

They then parted, and when Wang reached home his 
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fathier was atill breaching. So be took clear wine and ’iienison, 
went Co cKe cross'rosda and offcreJ them, call Lag Li Hauan's 
niune three times, Li anived at onccj riding on a white 
horse and wearing a red c*at and a bat with a bamboo 
framework, attended by nuTnberlcas borBcmeti before 
and behind and making the hravijat show. There were 
also two boys dressed in blue who went ahead and showed 
the way. 

But the moment he met Wang,, Li Hsitan lost all his 
splendour and appeared once more just as ho had been when 
they Were at the stliool together. He asked Wang whether 
his father was sniferiiig much, or not, WaaiganHwcrcd, *Tt is 
1)0 longer possible to communicate with him, as he cannot 
speak. But he is still breathing faintlyj and 1 hope you can do 
Something for him,’ 'Shut your eyes for a moment:\ said 
Li Hsilajt, 'and I will take you to see your father.’ He shut 
his eyes and the next moment found, himself gtanding in 
front of the gate of the King of Death ofScc, with Li 
Hsiian at his side^ both, of them hLClng to the north, T did 
speak just now of taking you to sec your father’^ said Li 
Haiiarif 'hut lie is held at present in one of die detention 
colls, in a very distressing condition, and you had better 
not visit him. Indeed, nothing would be gained by your 
seeing him. But do you ecC that man in white trousers^ 
walking barefoot, wearing a purple brocade cap, with a 
written scroll in his hand? That is your father’s enemy. 
When tlie evening session opens, he will come before me. 
I have got a bow and arrows for you. Take them and keep a 
sharp look-out. WJien you see him coming, shoot^ and if 
you succeed in killing him, your father will recover. If you 
do not kill him, your .lather's name will be entered on tlie 
record of the dead, and it won't be possible to save hSm.' 
Hardly had Li Said this when the man appeared in the 
distnnee, 'There Is your man', said Li Hsiian pointing to 
fiinl. 'Take good aim! 1 must go to the Court and give 
decisionsj I can't stay here any longer, or people will 
wonder what has become of me.' 



Tiil-chen 

After Li Hstian went tq CoilTt tJin man who was bringing 
the accuaatloii against Wang^s fiither passed quite close to 
him. He drew his bow and shot, but only woqnded his icFt 
eye. The man dimpped lus scroll and ran off, boldlltg: his 
hnnd to his eye. Wang picked tip the sctoU and looked at it. 
He saw that It consisted nf two documents ^ in eaclt ofwhcch 
his father's imme was mentioned. Presently Li HsUan 
returned to him and said, '^The King has smelt the breath oF 
a Imng man. You can’t stay here any longer; you must go 
at tjnee. In what part did you hit your father's enemy?' 'Jn 
the left eye', said Wang. 'That's not a crucial spot', said Li. 
^When his e}'e reenven, he'll come back and do mischief. 
It O'Tily means that your father wdl get a short respite. Go 
home,, find the enemy and kill him, That’s the only way to 
escape disaster.’ 'But 1 dion't know who the enemy is’^ said 
Wang. 'It doesn't unatter who he is', said Li Hsiian. "There 
Is somcono who has been your enemy for a long time, and 
y'QU must kill him. You left home in great disCress of mind 
and naturally did not make eiujuirJcs about the enemy's name 
and surname. Just go home and reflect about It.’ 

When Wang got hamc^ he still could not think of any 
old enemy. The only UtiUfiUal thing he fcnlnd was that the 
white cock had not crowed for seven days. No one knew 
what had become of it. He looked everywhere and at last 
found it lying in a coop, blind in the left eye, 'Thk ia my 
enemy’, said Wang. ^It was iti the left eye that I sliot 
him. Hk white trousers were his cock's leg-plumagc, his 
bare feet were his cock's claws, the purple brocade cap 
he wore was his cock's orest. This Is my enemy!' He at 
emec killed the cock and made it into broth, which he ^vc 
to his father to drliik^ in consequence of which his fatlier 
recoveied. 

Wang did indeed became Cliief Magistrate of T'aE-yuaii 
and in the time of the Emperor Ching of the Han dynasty 
he was appointed Governor of Kuang-chou. He died at the 
age of No one in the world ever received greater help 
from a ^ost than did Wang Tiu-chen. There is an old 
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spying: ^Do not keep a ^hite <Jog; to keep t>nc bars ita 
iina 3 ter*s progress, Du not rear a whito cock; to rear one 
brings barm to ibe heaji of the ibnoijy/ It fleems to appfy to 
tbe present case. 

TUAN TZU-CHING 

Long ago, in the time of the northern, ruler Lin Yuan/nP) 
there were two men called Liang Tiian-hao and Tuati 
Tzu-chingj who both lived in P^ing-yang. Frona tbeir 
earliest years tbcj loved one another dearly. They lived In 
opposite houses, abvaya went about together and each liad 
the greatest respect and admlr^tLon for the other. They 
took an oath of eternal Irlenidshipf swearing never to forsake 
each other come whet inighr. When tliey grevi' up they both 
showed great talent, and Lio Yuan took them into hit 
service. Liang hecante Minister of tlie Left and Tuan, became 
Chamberlain. But though tliey were employed in different 
deprlments, they remained devoted to one another and 
were constantly together, Everyone^ from the ruler dov.'n- 
wards, knew of their great friendship. 

After a time Liu, Yilan appointed Liang to the Governor¬ 
ship of Chlng’chou and Tuan to the Gavemorship of 
Ch'in-chou. For the first time in their Lves they were 
parted, and each set out Idr the place to which he had been 
appointed. 

After three years Liang died at Ching-cbou of an illness 
that deprived him of the power of speech. Before liis death 
he thought much about Tuan raid would have liked to 
entrust him with the arTangemenCs for his funeral ^ but he 
had no means of communicating this desire. Ten days after 
his death his soul appeared in manifest form and ordered 
that the burial should not take place till Tuan arrived. 

HLs wife was very much upset, and did not know what to 
do. Meanwhile Liang^s soul went to CbTn-choU and appeared 
to Tuan in a dream^ saying, ‘J died of sorrow at heing 
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separated frum you; but here we arc together again) I told 
my ’Wlfc not to bury me till you came, hut she did not seem 
to understand and evidently intends to bury rne at once. 
However 1 was deterinined that my body should stay in the 
bouse till I had said goodbye to yoll. You must ccme at once 
to Ching-ohoU and buiy me,’ 

When Tiian wokej be sighed and. saidj 'It is bard to 
believe that Liang has really died. Howicvcr, the soul that 
I saw in niy dream was exactly tike him (?) and it is certain 
diaC what he said was true.' He got up ^ wrote to the Emperor 
explaining the case and set out (br Ching-chou post haste. 
When he got there he found lliat everything was exactly a-i 
in his dream. He rce up a great avalllngj fell senseless to the 
grourid and. On coming tu^ sat sighing and sobbing in great 
distress till i t WhU almost dlisk. Then he went to the gate and 
who should he see but 1-iang, looking just ss he looked in 
life. 'When you have haried mc’^ Liang said, ^deetb will 
part us for ever. Jn a box to the right of my bod you will find 
seven scrolls of the writings of the ^'1il3tersJ a jade plectrum 
for playing the zither, and a purple sandelwogd msbing-gcm 
staff. Keep these in remembrance of mcj and when yoll 
drink of me, take them and make use of them d 

’I started out hi a huny’, said Tuan, ‘and have nathin| 
with me that 1 can give you in return. All I tan do is to 
detflch this pair of whip-cords and ask you to accept them as 
a present. ^ They then parted affectionately. 

Tuan told Liang’s wife what had happen^. The whip-cord 
was found tied round Liang’s Ic^] he had tied it there 
himself, in a same-heart knot. Everyone in the house saw 
this, and there WIS great amazeririent. .As soon as the burial 
was over, Tuan returned to ChTn-chou. 

A year later the Chief Clerksliip of the realm of the dead 
under Mount T‘ai fell vacant, and for sixty days the King of 
the Dead looked in vain for a suitable successor. Liang 
thought of his friend Tuan, and ^olng to the King of the Desd 
he said, ‘May T mention that the Governor of Ch‘in-choUf 
Tuan Tzu-ching, is a man of great enterprise and energy and 
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tliorooighly reliable in hia □□nduct. He would certi.i!ily 
an cKCcllcnt Cbicf Clcrt, Perhaps your Majesty might send 
for him and oder him foe post/ "I shall have to find out at 
what age he Is due to die', ssid the King, and he ordered one 
of his ghostly assistaiits to look up Tuan’s record and see 
what span of life was allotted to him. It appeared that he 
was due to die at the age of ninety-seven, and wa^ now only 
foirtj'-two. dare say he is a very good man', said foe King, 
^But he Is not due to die for a long while, T can’t cut him 
off before his time and force him into my service/ T have 
been very intinoate with him since his childhood', said 
Liang, ‘I know him aa Well as a fish knows the water. If he 
were not really a good man I would not venture to recom¬ 
mend him for this post. If you will give me an escort J will 
fetch him myself. I am sure he will he happy to come/ The 
King accordingly gave Liang an escort of followers, with 
servants and picked Outriders, with whom he w'cnt to 
Ch'in-chou to fetch Tuan. Liang arrived on hcraebaok in foe 
guise of a living mm, accompanied by an imposing eacortr 
Everyone he met stood back respectfully to let him pass. 
On coming to Ch^in-chali he sent a servant to ■ajinounce hls 
arrival. Tktan was very much taken aback, liang wag dead. 
How was it that he had turned up here? He hastened out to 
meet him and brought him back to his office, where after a 
while wSne and meat were scjvcd. 

All foe Other local affioiala and Tuan's SOUS and ctJier 
members of foe household were convinced that some 
CTcceptionally distinguished guest had arrived. None of them 
had the least idea that it was a ghost. When foe wine was 
finished foe two of focm went and sat in the inner room and 
Liang said, ‘The King of the Dead has sent me to fetch you. 
He intends to give you the post of Chief Clerk at Mount 
T'ai, You Tjiust start at once.’ The idea was far fiTonn agree¬ 
able CO Tuan and bursting into tears lie said, ’J am Governor 
of Ch‘ln-chon, foe most important official in the district. 
Surely it would he a great come-dowii for me to accept the 
post of Chief Clerk at Mount T'ai ?' ^Not at all’, said Liang. 
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‘Poatfi in tJ;e World of the Living jire of no Mcauntn The 
highest of them can^ t compare in stntaja wth any rank in the 
Realm of the De-adn’ Fearing tliAt Tuan was not convinced 
Liang drew his sv/ortl and made ag though about to run it 
throagh. him, hoping to scare him by tnij show of forcc,K 
Tuan saw that there was nothing for it but to oonsait. He 
tried,, however, to get a year's ^acc. ‘The Great King', said 
Liang, Ts keeping the appointment open for you, and you 
must go at once. There catinoC be any further delay,' ‘Well, 
if it is as you gay', said Tuan, T suppose I musE do as I am 
told. But I take it there is no objection Eo luy saying goodbye 
to niy wife and children?' 'As you have new dchnitcly 
accepted the job', said Liang, T can let you stay aciother 
three days, Rut an the third day, precisely at noou, you 
inust be. waiting for me with all your packing done, ready 
to start immediately/ 

At this the two of them patted, and Tuan called together 
all Lis friends and relations and said goodbye to them. He 
then gave orders for his coffin to be made^ and for every¬ 
thing that WDLild be necessary for his funeral^—shroud, pall, 
cushions and so on, to be ready in good time. His friends 
aiid relations and the various local offioials were much 
surprised, 'Everyone In your Excellency's houiehold seema 
to be in perfect health', they said, 'Hovt' comes it that you 
are maldiig preparations for a funeral?' '1 had a great friend 
called Liang Yiian-hao’, said Tuan. 'But he died before me, 
and has asked the Khig of the Dead to let him fetch me. I 
have promised to go back with him and must noC keep him 
waiting/ Tuwi then bathed in perfumed hot water and when 
all his preparations were complete went cut to the gate and 
waited there. Precisely at the appointed time Liang arrived 
with a saddled horse and escort, T must ncivf die', Tuan said 
to his wife and firiends, 'The messenger is already ac the gate 
and ] cannot keep him walthig. You must all of you now bid 
me /amvcll, and then take tfos shroud and cover my face.' 
WhcTCLjpon his life ended, 

A year later, hncwcvcr, he was allowed to return to his 
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Louse for three moncliSj to put things in order. After which 
he went back to Ids duties. All who saw this were amazed, 
and knew that Tuan TTu-ching is indeed the Chief Clerk at 
Motint T^ai^ and that this is no idle tale. 

There is a saying: Tt was Liang Yuati'liao^s sirly dcatli 
that gave Tuan Tzu-dting the profit of allotting good fate 
and bad.' AQalrs take many turns, Wang Tzu-chen was 
aided by a ^lOSt. Toan Tzu-ching died early Owing to a 
ghost. That lr what is meant by the saylug: 'Efforts On one's 
behalf take strangely diiferenC forms.' 



CHAPTER NINE 


MARRIAGE SONGS 


I N A, D, yS I the Govearnment forhadc the use, at the wed¬ 
ding of ■women of the Imperial family, of 'the poems 
about the screened carriage, the getting down (from 
horseback) of the bridcgraom, the removal of the fan, and 
50 on. The weddmg nJght is an emotional occasion; but when 
it comes to singing and music, it Is to be feared that they arc 
contrary to Ritual.'^"7^ 

These customs arc said^nS) to have been Universal, extend¬ 
ing from the Imperial fiimlly down to ordinary offiolals and 
coramon people. As Tnn-hnang lc[l into Tibetan hands 
shortly after this government regulation, the new tulca 
about marryigc ceremonies are unlikely to have been 
enforced there. By when Tuu-hnang was recovered 

by the Chinese, the oHficial effort to suppress dmmatisied 
weddings may well have subsided, and wedding aongs of 
this kind certainly contlrmed In other parts of China till 
much later. 

The songs, though here modlfled to fit in with a Tun- 
huang wedding, probably originated in central China, i.e. 
not on the extreme western peripbery. They may in generaE 
form well date from the seventh or eighdl century, or even 
earlier. The prescribed upper-class form of inarriagE was for 
the bride to be brought to the bridegroom’s house for the 
consummation of tlie matriage. But it h evident that in these 
songs tlie marriage is consummated at the bride’s house, as 
in India. T do not titink, however, that this was due to foreign 
influences at Tun-hoaOg. It IS likely that tills form of mar¬ 
riage existed among the peasants of many prts of China; but 
the question needs further research. 

t^^ 


and StQrrsiJ'raiti Ttin-huang 

Among the pieces indue) ejiI 5n the uollection uf Sung coU 
loqnid literature caiw Ch‘ing-pUn^-shQn-t‘anff Maa-pen there 
Is an extremely lively account of the wedding of the shrew 
Li Ts^uJ'licnr The piece is in fact a sort of burlesque cantata 
rather than a jtory. Veries very airailar to those in the Tim- 
hdang manuscript are recited, the bride figuring as the 
^Goddess of the Moon^, and so on^ But the piece is in very 
broad colloquial and cuntaids a good deal of shing which Is 
no longer intelligible. 

The bridegroom’s party spcaJca first; 

When robbers come they muRt be smitten; 

When guests come they' must be entertained. 

Toll the aunts and sisters-in-law 
To came out and look after ns. 

The wometi reply: 

Gate is opposite gatej 
Door faces door. 

Take word to the GoVcmor^njl and asL 
In what way we can serve him. 

The men reply: 

His mind strays beyond tlie common worlds 

His thoughts are set upon the Goddess of the Maun. 

The sun has reached the furthest west, 

Late in the watches he bas comc here. 

We men are tired and our horses worn out; 

We eQtre^'it the aunts and sisters-io-Iaw 
To have us shown hi. 

The women reply; 

The night is far spent, the moon is bright, 

The stars of the Polc-stai' are all shining. 

Teil Us whence comcR the honoured guest 
Who at depth of night has come to our gate. 
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The meu reply t 

The pltoenlx Ira’vlng come here 

Shtnild be welcomed by tbe hundred birds; 

The aunts and siatcrs-in-laWs unlcas they' miscrustus. 
Ought swift fis fire to Cui,n and cotne our way.t^T^ 

The women reply: 

From what quarter is the gcucJcmaji, 

In what place is his talent famous? 

Why should one of soul so eminently bright 
Have chosen to oomc this way? 

Tlic men reply: 

He is a gentleman of die capital 
Who passed hia Literary EKaminationa 
And so waa chosen as Governor 
And thus hccainc a person of distinotion. 

The wamcn reply: 

Seeing that he Is a gendemsui, of distinction, 
Successful and of high rankj 
I do not understand, why he came here. 

What is it that he seeks? 

The men reply; 

He heawl of your high reputation 
And therefore betooK himself to you. 

^DelioaLely lovely is the fair maiden, 

Fit match for any gentleman. 0 

The women reply: 

Golden saddle and prancing steeds. 

Embroidered cuabions in plenty I 
From what quarter is this gentleman 
Who has come to our gates? 
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The men reply: 

He is a PEDtlcmaT) of tflC capital 
Of wcjl^nown farmily, from near the City^ 

That he has come an purpose to pay his respects 
Is euoiigli to bring you glory. 

The women reply; 

Tliat bis H?toc]Ienee oor honoured guest 
Should have come from far across the desert— 

Take Word to his companies aind ask 
What purpose had he In mind? 

The men reply; 

The (jovemor having, through no merit of his OWil^ 
Managed to reach yOur no-hle gate 
Any tpiescious you choose to ask 
He will answer in. fesir and trembling. 

Second question: 

The watches are deep and the night far spent; 

We came on purpose to visit you. 

The aunts and Hjitcrsdn-laW”- 

How would they be disposed towards uSj if they came 
down? 

The women reply; 

In front of the courtyard the well-water 
Has a tailing of wood and gold. 

If the aunts and sistei's-in-law Gime down 
It would be with very peaceful intentions. 

The men reply; 

In ancient times Wang Ch'iao 
Practised the arts of irnmorCallty; 

And the story of Ching 
Is told in the histories. 

That such or such a gentleman should come to visit you— 
I do not know henv you feel about it. 
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The wDmen rtply' 

It 13 the begimiing nf spring aini already warm; 
That carriage and horse should come forward. 
Your EKCsUcncc our hotioured guest— 

What docs he feel about it? 

The men reply: 

ThiFs is not an iuu^ 

We really csrnpt stay here. 

If you have anything CO aay^ ape^k at once 
And do not detain na for nothing. 


The women reply: 

As it is not an inn 
Of courae you cannot stay. 

We send you on your homeward way; 

Do not be late for the next atage of your journey. 

The men reply; 

His carriage had gone till its felloes were worn through 
Hia horaesn till their hoofs were pierced, 

So he had to make the best of it 
And yield to ciroumstauccg, 

Tilt women reply; 

\Vhat ijuarter does he control j 
What people has he as companions? 

Tell US aL that in due order 
And do not mix up your replies. 

The- men reply; 

He has temporary control over Tun-huang; 

Young noblemen hare come with him. 

He is practised in the Three Histories, 

The Nino Classics are his smdy. 
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The ■women replyr 

Tie night is kte, the watches are spent, 

The stai^ of the Polc-Ecar have waned to the West, 
The Governor On his horse— 

^'hat district Is his? 

The men replyi 

Gold and snow arc equal In beauty; 

Sufiicient Tcason that they sho'uJd consort. 

The Governor OH his horse 
Belongs to Sha“Chou. 

The women reply: 

Vast Is bis eminence. 

High stands his ncii&WJl. 

Take word to the Governor and ask him 
What Is bis village. 

The men reply: 

He is celebrated iti the Hiree Hivera/i^l) 

A talented gentleman of the Mine Co'mrnandjeTies,ti^i) 
The Governor on his horse 
Is of Tun-huangr 

The WDonen reply: 

From what quarter is the honaUrod guest 
Who braving the night has come to us hem? 

I venture to ask his companions 
Because I do not know his borough. 

The men reply: 

The world is wide, 

Ten thousand lands liave their boroughs. 

Politely dealing with your questions 
This is how wc have answered tliem+ 
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The women reply: 

McJi should know their anc^ry 
just 13 a river knows its source. 

The Governor on his horse— 

In what v&llej' in Kia anccstcul home? 

The men reply i 

He is a pati'ol of the Three Rivers, 

A picked worthy af the Eight Watc^B^“^ 

The GovemDr on his hor£ft“ 

Hla ancestral home was in the Ch'in valley. 

The WOIYlun reply: 

Though his kirdshlp is an honoured guest 
He has been kept at the gate a long time. 

If we were to question him further 
We should be wasting ilia Gme. 

The men reply: 

He is the fairest in the land, 

With a good undcritaudhlg of literature, 

But If you are Still in doubt, pray question him; 

Why should he think it a waste of time? 

The women reply: 

A waiting guest la hard to send away; 

We have spread cushions and stretched brocades across 
the bed. 

We ask his lordship to dismaunt and come, 

Then we car, talk matters over quietly. 

Wc have tied our belts and completed our itwike-up (?), 
We will lead your horse by the rein and bring it this way Jd, 
In tlic orb above the Pleiades (?) have begun to rise; 
What reason is there that you should not dismount? 

The men reply: 

Only to be kin with the wist and worthy he haa at last (?) 

approached this ; 
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Mtrtly for the »kc of her outward chirms he w'ould not 
get (lomi. 

He oiily needs silk and gauze, a thousand^ ten, thnusand 
pieces; 

He docs not want, foreign goblets—many hundred, cupg. 

The women reply (offering the wine): 

This is wine made from the jmec of grapes^^^J 

That we bring out and offer to his lo^bip the Governor, 

If ag a (avour he cotidesccnda to drmk it 

The springtime of hia life will last ten thousand years. 

The men reply: 

If the wine is indeed made of grapes 

Then Dur hosts should taste it first themselves^ 

As the aunts and sisters-indaw have not tasted it 
This wine we spill against the south wall. 

The women replyi 

The wine was really made irom the juice of grapes^ 

Every pint wag brought for a thousand cash. 

We thereibre ash his lordship's two gompaniorLS 
‘For what reason did you throw away our wine 7^ 

The men reply; 

Beliind the hougc ig a garden full of leeks; 

When one cuts them down, they gro-w up as before. 
What we ask of the aunts and sisters-in-law 
Is why they chose to offer us poigoned wine. 

The worn cn reply; words of song asking the bridegroom to 
dismount I 

Delicate and lovely she comes O’Ut ofher otrehid bower; 
Step by step she leaves the sunshine terrace. 

Govemorj prccioug as a thpugand picceg of gold, 

At last you surely must dismount from j'our horse) 
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The men reply: 

The Gtjvemor rides on golden itimipa^ 

In his tunnd he holdg 9 . svliite Jade whip. 

On ihe gKnjnd you must fir.gt spread prncade; 

Otherwise he won’t be willing to dismnlmtH 

The womeii reply; 

A length of brocade already has been spread 3 
The erohroidcred mattresses have not been utea^ away. 
The Govcxiior must now make up his mind tn dismoomt 
And lodge paired in the purple upper room. 

Tlie men reply: 

Thn Governor^ s puipogc in coming tonight to this gate 
Was to set eyes on the Goddess of the Moon in the bright 
autumn moonlight. 

If the aunts and sistersdn-law once more ask him to 
dismount 

Hia Tctinue vfill not dare again to refuse on his behalf. 

W'ords of the song about the great gate of the girTs family: 
The juniper is a jnniper of the Southern Hills 
Taken to make the inscription-board above the gate. 

The inscription board stays there for ever j 
But a girl is only a guest for a little whUc-.^iaTi 

Sung when the middle gate is reached: 

Metal was hammered to make the gate-flaps-^ 

Jade was worked to niakE the gate-ringsH 
Unfasten the metal hook catch, 

PuU back the puiplc sandalwood bolt. 

Poem on reaching the rubbish-heap; 

There is not there any broken pottery 
How came this nnrthem heap to rise? 

We will not borrow a spade or pick to use; 

For the moment we borrow a jade lute-plectrum (?). 
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Poem on resicKiiig ttc base of the ball: 

Of cryatal btc made the fbnr walla} 

Jade was worked to form, the ateps at the baae. 

For what reason are ymi pultJns pFCRsUre upon us, 

Seeing that you are not Ts'ui of the T 'al Shan 

Poem on being confronted with the lock-catch: 

The catch ij a silyer hook catch j 

Of bTorrac and iron that have been smelted together, 

Lend US for A little the key* that wc may open ft 
And the Governor be able to go through. 

Suug on reaching the hall gate; 

Tbe hall gate is fenced {?) on its four sides' 

Within there is a four-boji couch* 

Surrounded by a twelve-fold screen^ 

The brocade coverlet fa decorated with patterns. 

Rcijucst to come down from the couch 

The wateT-clock hastena, the aound of the watch-drums 
is urgent, 

The siai^ flow away, the light of the moou is hidden. 

This lucky hour must not he missed 5 

The time has come at once to leave the couch. 

The men reply: 

The moon id sinking, the light of the stars is qiieuched; 
The watdies are spent; I fear that day will break. 

If indeed you intend to fiilfd the Great Rite 
Play at once come down from the COUch (?). 

Chorus, giving word to start the pelting of the curtains 

One pair of blue and white doves 

Has flown round the curtains three, five times. 

Say for me to the bridegroom’s retinue 

'Let us sec you go three times round the curtainal' 
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Sending awaj the virgin toys and girls; 

(^is heading eccijis to have no corncsjiQTidiirig song^) 

Poem on removing the hanging that screen the brlJe^s seat; 
The night is spent, the ivatchas axe lacc^ the moon begin* 
to sinkj 

Embroidered cLirtaiiiB^ very lovely, hide the allies and 
satins.-til^ 

Give word to the wahmg'maids to tahe tliem(>i3> all away 
And let the Imperial aon-in-Uw see her face. 

Or again they say: 

Brocade hangings layer on layer hold back 
Every puff or perfume from her gauze dress, 

Give word tc the aunta and sisters-in-law: 

'What harm would it do to take them away?' 

Poetn on Tomovirig the fan: 

Green spring on this night is Just making Its start; 

'The red leaves open and reveal a single cluster of flawers. 
This jewelled tree let him clearly see; 

That slie sliould he hidden hy the jade fen now serves no 
purpose. 

The many layers of the gau^e fan must not cover her up; 
Her hundred beauties and charms so many cannot alas ho 
seen! 

The waiting-noaids should not try to claim it as a per- 
(^uiaitc; 

It ia bound in iJie end, when the bride gn£3,^^3fl) 

To belong to another family. 

Poem on removing the hood;(* 3 ^> 

In simple grace her neck clusters ivith its flowers; 

But all veiled are the tresses at each hrow. 

Since she was a child she always had lovely hair; 

It ought not now to be covered by a hood, 
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Poem on rciocjviiig the flower j 

When we take iway one floweTj another is I'evfc^iled.' 

The first was counterfdt, the second flower is reaL 
The false flower has also on it a bird with a flower in itg 
heak^ 

The real flower again has (?) she who pluclced the flower^ 

Poem on uciudressSllg the bride j 

On the hill-top a jewelled path shines vei^ fair, 

On the back part of her skirt are stitched phocmies male 
and female. 

On the two sleeves of her outer mantle are shown a pair 
of crows. 

Now fold up her gauze clothes and put them in the cloihea 
box. 

Poem on joining the hairt 

This ig the Palace of the King of Ch'iij 
Tonight he has succeeded in mefiting hii beloved. 

On her head ia a coiling dragon hairdressi 
On her face arc dahhed spots of red. 

Poem about the coxnb; 

Up in the moon there grows a sa!a tree; 

Its branches arc ao high they cannot well be ptiUed. 

Lend me for a little that small ivory comb j 
When her hair is tidied, you shall have il back^ 

Poem about tying the finger-tips i 
The tying depends On hearts being tied 3 
When the heart Ls true, the tying is also true. 

Knot it cleverly just above the heart 

And entrust it to the psdr whose hearts arc tied^ 

Poem; title unintelligible: 

Heaven has caused the Weaving Alaldent^J^* to cross the 
Milky Way 
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Afarriag^ Soiigs 

And came into due warld af men for tJie saJse of i human 

beingr 

You that staml by on the four sitlesi you muit all rctirg to 
a distance 

And now let this wedded pair begin to be as one. 

Poem about letting dovfn the blindji 

The women of the Palace, the Jadg Maidecu, how slender 
they are[ 

Our lady, Goddess of the Moon, hides among the crowd. 
If you^vu made up yourminda you absolutely must gee what 
she looks like 

Ash the peopln who are standing round to let down tire 
blinds for a while. 
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THE BUDDHIST PIECES 


I T is not surprising that there are more—actually 

about twice, as many—Butldhist pieces than secular otlch 
aTnong the MSS of popular literature tronn Tim-huang, fur 
the place had long been a byword Ebr the vast nmiaber of 
mcmasteries crowded into its small area, 

When {in about a,d, ^4.?) the famous writer Yu Hain 
(A.Ur j I j-S i) was made Governor of Shen-chou in westejm 
Honau he wrote that Shen-chou (c. ifOjOOo inhabitants) liad 
almost as many monsisteries ag Tun-huang.t’^ 3 T 5 in tlie tenth 
century the proportion of monks to the total population Was 
still abnormally bigh. In g,3j4 Ts^ao I-chin, the local niler, 
on the eecSsiun of an Ordinatioii of new monks, gave a 
(banquet for naonks) which was enjoyed by i ,6oo monks 
A few of dtem may only h*ve been passing through Tun- 
huang DT have come from neighbouring places SUch as Kua- 
ohon and Hami. But in any case almost onq person in ten at 
Tun-huang must have been n monk nr nun+ We know cf 
about thirty monasteries there; probably there were othci^ 
that do not happen to be mentioned. Even at Ch'ang-an, the 
capital, with its population of about a million, there were in 
T^ang times only about ilo monaateiies. 

But I personally find the Buddhist pieces intorcstiing only 
when they diverge signally from the scriptures upon which 
they are fourded. It is not, for eMample^ of much interest to 
read timid adaptations of well-known episodes in Buddha’s 
life, such as the Four Encounters (witli the old man, the sick 
nun, the dead man, the monk). These, of course* are fur¬ 
nished with plenty of Chinese touches ‘ but little room is left 
for the play of Cllinese creative folk-imagination, I have 
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therefore only Unoiakted a few ihait extracts wliick (differ 
Ht much fram the standard sources as to give scope to the 
Chinese legendary style. The one long Buddhist piece 1 have 
translatedH the 'Story of Mu-lien^ owes hardly any thing to 
the Buddhist Canon, and is presnmablY almost entirely a 
Chinese invention. Thcpnpulai' expcssitlons ufiCitnij, or ‘ser¬ 
mons' a-s we might tall them, arc (ar too technlca] to tsetlc 
In a hook chiefly addressed to the average reader rather than, 
to apeciallsts in Chinese popular Buddliism. 

The prologue to the Chester Miracle Pkys speaks of a 
monk ‘intermingling £ome diingB not waiTonted by Holy 
Writ, For to glad the hearers he thus tflJ feshion it/ Thia 
could well he applied to the spirit and intention of the Tun* 
hoang pieces that set out to enliven Euddhist Canonical 
legends. 


THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 

J fludiiftak merritr^fi 

The King and hJs wife talked together ahout how a marriage 
could he arranged for Prince Siddhirta. But the Prliicej when 
he heard that his lather the King ajid his mother the Qu^cn 
Intended to choose a "bride for him, would not agree tu this 3 
for in hia heart he had vowed to seek a wife hEtself. So in 
the women's apartments he aet up an altar and preached the 
Law, bringing together five hundred ladies of the Palace to 
hear him, Nono of them imderstood hia holy tesohinga, 
Am.oog them all only the Court lady Yaiodlifir^ recDgnhed 
the down-sign/iSJi and gave the Prince, her finger-ring/'t") 
Prince SlddhlETta accepted it and put it in the folds of htg 
dress. 

After the audience had scattered, he announced to his 
father the King and to the Queen: ‘Only this lady Yasodhara 
will I accept in union/ 

After that the Prince day and night carried out the rules 
of abstinence even more strictly than before* Although he 
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had desired tu get laJy Yasodhara, it was no-W just aj thcorgh 
he had n* wife. He never once shared a bed with her> tut 
every day four tiroes he toot strenuous eKercise/iii* and at 
night always toot his rug and cushioD to a separate plaec, and 
had no longing for ordinary things^ His father the King said 
to the Queen: ^Ttis Prince of outs is not like otter people 
id the world. He has a double light shining from the down 
between his brows and is always practising aosEeritleSj never 
slackening for an instant/ After that a very strict watch was 
kept upon him in the Palace, Icat he should escape and go 
off On his own. The Prince, seeing that his parents had xcoog- 
nized his tuft-sign, wanted at once to take flight, in cnder 
better to pursue his austerities. Hut his father the JGng 
increased his precautions, fearing that the Prince might slip 
away. He ordered thirty courtiers to keep perpetual watch, 
during daylight always sitting beside him on his left and 
right. At nignt the door of liis room was bolted. 

The Prince sat upright and continued his observances, his 
raagEc signs brigltCer Uwn ever. He saw that in this world 
there were poor and rich, dial there was old age and deaths 
and he wanted to go to the Snow Mountains and practise 
austerities. He had no love for the ways of the w^oxld. As the 
Prince had the Eye of Wlsdcnn, he gradually tegan to dis¬ 
cover a means to escape. 

Brought up thus till he was getting on for nineteen he now 
knew that there were heavenly saints and divinities of tlie 
earth that would help him. Inter, once when he went into 
the back garden to divert his sadness, he suddenly saw the 
hundreds and thousands of dragon steeds in the stahles. 
Among them was a white horse with a tawny mane. And 
among the grooms who were feeding horses in the hack 
stables he noticed one in particular. The Prince thought to 
himself, "This man and no other, this horse and no other can 
help me to go and practise austerities.' He sighed In great 
longing and went back to his ruOm in the Front PaUce. At 
last on the seventli day of the second month at the third 
watch of the night suddenly he saw four divinities who spoke 
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to him out of the stv, saying: ^We have come to fetch the 
Prince/ The Prince waa atartled out of his akep^ He sat 
upright, his Tvhole hody hatKcd in awoatr Tlie courbiers who 
were gUMding hfin wefic all awake. The Priricei scoing the 
divinities widn his Eye of Wisdom, said: 'I count on your 
holy powers to fetch me away, But the doors of the room 
are holted Sind the courticra are all awake. To meet such a 
case, wliat plan have you devised ?' tie had not htushed speak¬ 
ing when one of the divinities pointed with his finger at the 
courtiers and they all fell &at asleep, and at the aamc time 
the bolt and catch of the door opened. Then the divinities 
at once took the Prince into the back garden. . . . 

(Text breaks off.) 

(j) Suddha^S jan 

He called his wife to him and gave her thcac last irutme- 
tlons: T have nc other parting present to give you except tliis 
piece of fine Incense. Tf you are in trouble, you have only to 
hum this incen.se, looking towards the 5ncw Mountains, and 
tell me about it/ Ihen the Heavenly Kings of the Four 
Quarters supported the hoofs of hEs horse, and away he went, 
over the city walls. As he passed, he pointed at his wife 
Yasodhai-a^s belly with his jade whip, and she became with 
child. , . , So the Prince and the Four Heavenly Kin^ went 
off to the Snow Mountains to pursue the way of Enlighten¬ 
ment L 

[c WHS already more than ten months aiFter her husband left 
her that she bore a son. When the King (the Prince's father) 
heard of this^ he smote his desk in great anger. 'My son% 
he said, ^has already been pursuing the way of Enlightenment 
on the Snow Mountains for more than a year. How comes it 
that my daughter-in-law has now horn a child?’ Then he 
ordered soldiers ta dig a fire-pit ten feet square in front of 
the Palace. The pit was filled with fiK, and the daug^ter-Sn- 
law was to be pushed into along with her child. The King 
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tten |)niyed iiiat if iJie child was realijr his grandson the fiery 
pit might he changed into a. tEmk of cold water, Haifing prayed 
thus he told the soldicra tu push his daughter-in-law and her 
child into the pit. The daughcer-m-law asked for an incense- 
tmncr and prayedn What did she say ? 

1 call upon youj for of aU perils T .fece the greatcat peril, 

As you at your T-ctneat on tho Snuw Monntaina certainly 
ought to know. 

[t wotiM not matter if only I were suffeiing this trod 
fatej 

But do not allow it to overtake the duc child I have tom^ 

So soon as she Iiad uttered this prayer the soldiers pushed 
the daughtcT-in-law and her child into the fiery pit. But the 
World Honoured One . . . changed it into a tank of cold 
water. In the tank were two lotus flDwcrfi* and! the mother 
and child each aat on a flower. The soldiers went and told the 
King, "We puslied the daughter-in“law and child into the 
fiery pit, hut they were not burnt to death^. When the King 
heard this he knew that the hoy was his grandchild. He called 
hia daughter^ in-law to him and said, ^Now I loiov/ that you 
were not deceiving me'. 

The daughter-iu-lnw then hade farewell to the King mean¬ 
ing, she too, to go to the Snow Mountains and pursue the 
way to Illumination. The Kiug did not dare, oppose this, hut 
gave her ceTlain instructions. What did he say? 

You, a wife, have now detertniued to quit your smmy 
bower; 

You have bloomed like a lotus arnld the flames of the 
pit. 

In your mirror at daw you will gaze no mo're at your 
pcach-blossona 

No longer will you fix in your dark tresses the phoenis- 
headed pin. 

The waters of the sea of ignorance will now cease to flow; 
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The (JiEck fbreat of di;filLng pasEiCin yOu. can lay low St 
willj 

At the Vulture Peak -do your begt to follow the holy wSy^ 

Daughter-in-law, do not having foiled to check 

Laziness and greecl/i45i give up Slid come home! 

When he had given her these itLsttuctlonaj she hade fare¬ 
well to the gteat King» went to the Snow Mountains and 
pursued the way of Illumination, She was given the name 
Shan-lai (Well Come), was changed into a man and following 
Buddha hecainc a monk and achieved Arhatship, Her son was 
called 'Rahula of the Mystic PrajcticcsL 

(Here dve le^t hreahs off.) 


(3} dntfndLi 

The World-honoured One tried every kind of tatpedlent, 
but he could not manage to convert ^najida. One day uhen. 
Ananda and his wife were drinking togethei', the Wofld- 
honoured One, through bis power of discerning the state of 
mind of others, knew from afar tlvat Ananda’i nature was ripe 
for conversion: 

Our Buddlia, ^yamuni, the great King of tlie Law^, 

Looked at Ananda artd folc pity For him. 

The tender feelings of brotherhood were sCill strung 
within him; 

From his whole body these feelings gleamed in a mlgltty 
light. 

Trom the begging-bowl that he held in his hand a light also 
bkized; 

The auspicious clouds on which he trod sent out a strange 
perfuine.tt43J 

In the time it takes to snap one's fingera he had come in 
pei.’son to the house; ^ 

In a loud voice outside the gate he shouted Pot luck! t'+i> 
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When the W4?Tld-honjourie(l One had r-eacbcd Aiiatida'j 
gate and had Rhoutfed ^ Ptit liiC-k!' two or tliree I imes, Ananda^ 
who was ur]ging his wife tx> drink, suddenly hei^rd the Worid- 
hoaoured One’s voice outside the gate and said to his wife, 
'Ladyl Lady! 

There is something about which T must inform my lady, 

I must JLsk you to forgive me if I leave you for a while and 
then come back, 

What haa happened Js that my teacher-brother has arrived; 
At this very miinjte he 13 at the gate begging foT riCe. 

I would have much preferred at this minute not to go out; 
But that is diH^cult, aR he know^ that I’m at home, 

1 ^11 Juat run nut to the gate aud liave & look 
And then coinft back at once and dnrilr with you. 

When we were happily conreraing together and just drink¬ 
ing a cup 

r much feared that my teacher-brother would come beg¬ 
ging for rice. 

Let us each wish outsclvcs long life and then I’ll be off for 
a minute ^ 

Aa soon as I’ve seen my teacher-brothei^ ITl come in again. 
While I am away pass round one or two cups, 

And keep up in geotlc time the mu&ie of flutes and 

RtringR, 

I leave it to you to make sure that eweryone gets hia turn; 
Directly I have seen him^ I’ll whisk round aud come 
straight back,’ 

Ananda went to the gate to sec Buddha, 

Pretending of course to be dellgltted he had come. 

He prcRRcd together his palms and saluting him asked about 
his health; 

'1 should like news about my brother’s person and ibrtunes, 
To what do I owe this morning's ooni^suenslon 
In CDiuirg in person into our poor house? 

A persorval visit ffom the World-honoured One 
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Aaanda 

Will cei-tainly cause my "whole Bunily to receive great 

blesBingi L 

Tlie Tatliagata has come at h[s hour of repatt; 

For I see tJiat the sun by now is high in its course. 

I notice that even now my tcachcr-brothcr 

Has some rice that smelk good In his begging-bowl, 

But if It is a tjoestion of preparing food for him jn our house 
There will heno dlBicu Itjin supplyinghuudrtda &f delicacies. 
All I ash Is that you shoold not stand on ceremony, 

Please ash at once for whatever j'ou want,* 

The World-honourcd One said> 'i only ash for rice mough 
to fill my beggiTig-bowh 1 Jo not want anything else.* Ananda 
took the begging-bowl and went into die kitchen to get rice. 
In Aiianda*E house there were always on the hob seven pots 
of fragrant rice.. But Buddha by his magic caused him Co scoop 
in them till all was gone and yet cbc whole contents of the 
geven pots only half-fiUerl the begging-bowl 1 (The same^ 
repeated in verse.) 

When Ananda had got hia half-bowl of rice hu came back 
and gave it to the World-honoured One, intending theji to 
rejoin his wife, but Buddha said, 'Just acoompany me to my 
monastciy, and then you cam go back*. 

Ananda did not at all want to go, 

But when his brother Buddha had repeated the order 
several times 

He thought at first of going, as Buddha had said, 

But then was afraid that his wife at home would he cross. 
The difficulty of maktnc up his mind was uncudurahk; 
He debated with himself, should ho go or stay ? 

But in the end it seemed best to go quickly witb Buddha, 
And having escorted him^ come straight home. 

So he at once autompanied the Tathigata^ 

Shill sorely afraid that his wife would be cross. 

It did not take them long to get to the monastery ; 
Ananda »id goodbye to Buddha and turned to go home. 
lo^ 
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Anandaj having escorted BudiHia to the monascery, i ntended 
to go Etraight home, but Buddha said^ ''I have got to go today 
to a Fast (an entertauiTa-ent given ta monks) and yon must 
look after the coTirtyard for me while 1 Im away , There are 
four water-jars to fil 1 and the floor of the courtyard will have 
to be swept L Wait here till 1 come back, and then you can 
go home/ So saying the Woild-hongurcd One went off to 
his Fast. 

Ananfla, left there in the courtyard, was very depressed. 
He said to himself, ^Oitch me waiting till the W'orld- 
honoured One COmes hack/ But he was afraid, that- if he did 
not, the World-honoured Qnq would be angry, and he hai- 
tened to fetch fnojr jars and set about filling them, But when 
three were ihtl, he Upset two, and when all four were full, 
he Upset three. This happened over and over again, and he 
was never able to get the whole lot full. Fn the end he was ao 
annoyed at not being able to fill them that he smashed thetn all. 

J-Fe then started to sweep the ground. He Swept from, east 
to west, but there came a west wind and blew the dust back 
at him. He tried sweeping in circles, but there came a whirl¬ 
wind and blew the dust bach to the failr faces of the yard. 
Sweeping was evidently uo good; moreover he was afraid his 
wife would scold liim for being away so long. He got into 
3 rage and. cursed(^45> the World-honoured One: 'Give up 
you r succession to the throne if ynu like and become a monk, 
but don^t expect other people to do your work for you/ 

(Ananda then begins to run home. But just at that minute 
Buddha aniveg at the mnnagtery. Ananda hides under a tree; 
but Buddha 'sees him with his heavenly cyc\ and, order? a 
dragon-king to uproot the tree and act fire to it, Atwnda, in 
inuninetit danger of being roasted. Is obligod to come into 
the open and beg for frugivcness. He asks to be allowed to 
go home, but Buddha, a very busy pei’son, explains that he 
has an appointment to expound tlic Law to Ind ra, chief of the 
gods, and Is going to take Aaanda up to heaven with him. 
While Buddha is preaching, Ananda has a look-round in 
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heaT-cn and finds a number of apartmcntH^ each ecntEiming 
a gad ajiid godHcsg, In one apiirtment^ hawcrer, there ]s only 
a goddesH and no god, Ananda hecames interested in her and, 
atefpping fcrwardi asks If slie has not a husband. To Ms delight 
she replies that she is destined to marry Anandai the brother 
of the Buddha. But when he announces that he Is Ananda the 
goddess refuses to believe him. ^Bc off with you\ she ays, 
*Md do not wait till you have tlie hunniliatioci of being driven 
away. My husband would not be wearing lay dress, as you do, 
but would have a shaven head and would be dressed as a 
monh/ Anaiidaj now completely captivated by the goddess, 
rnsliits off to Buddha and says he han decided to become a 
monk. Buddha knew quite well what was the rea-son Ear this 
sudden change of ibontL 'Your heart', he saEd, ‘ii not pure. 
What good would it do you Co shame your head? I aun going 
to take you to Hdl, and when you hayc seen what goes on 
there, i t won^t be too late to shave your head!' 

After witnessing the usual spectacle of hoilii^ caldrona, 
one of which he learns is intended for hlmaelf, Ananda is tuf 
course completely tonverbed, and is received into th& Order 
by Maudgalyayana, one of the Ten Disciples.) 


(4) The Devi/ 

Tho Devil, seeing that his, army loo'ked like being beaten, 
withdrew his forces and went back to Heiwenr*^4* But though 
he was dearly the weaker he still hoped to disturb the 
Tathagata’s meditations; his anger was unabated. After his 
defeat he sat solemnly in hi£ main hall or ensconcod himself 
in his fragrant woods, clasping his arms about him, raising 
his eyebrows, pouting his lips, unable to endure hts rage. No 
had three daughters who^ suddenly seeing that their father 
was disconsolate, came to him an^l aaidi 

‘We note that n<?wada(yfi our father's leaks aeem quite 
clanged. 

Why, Father^ arc you so gloomy^ taking pleasure in nothing? 
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Ts it perhaps that the other gods arc being a milswicc to you 
Or is it again that withtn your Palafift aomettung has gone 
wrong? 

Ifi it that on the borders of yoitr realm some disturbance 
has happened^ 

Or is it perhaps, that you arc worTyrng abuut US, ycrtlr three 
dau^tejs? 

Wc do implore our father and King to Eahe pity on us 
And at Once inform US your daughters what has happened 
to you/ 

Thetr father the King said: 

it certaEidy is not that I am worried about my three 
daughters.; 

All of ycxu hai'c gro’ivn up without giving trouble. 

Nor is it that on the borders of my realm, any disiurbanoc 
has happened; 

In the iialls of Heaven all is joy, nothirig cm go wrong, 
TTie trouble is that this Siddharta, son of Suddhodana, 

A t this very' moment is on the point of achieving lUumina- 
tion. 

It Is unendurable to stand by and let him come out into 
tlie world. 

If that happens all my followers arc sure to get converted, 
Once he begins to preach his religion, of this much 1 am 
certain, 

I shall very soon not have lefl a single pupil or disciple. 

Do tell me of seme pW tl^at I could now adopt 
To dispose of him and mahe sure that he does not come 
out into the world/ 

Upon this the three daughters stepped forward and said to 
their lather and King: 

^Gautama, when he was youngs grcirv up In his father^a 
Palace; 
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HoMf CMihe now have cuthimFielfofFfroin all joys of the flesh ? 

Js he not still a young man of very good appearance? 

Surety he must at his age need carnal pleasures? 

We all of us now desire to go down into the world of men 

And ijtpset him so that he won^t be able to achieve 
I] liunination. 

All we need do is to stand before him and bia meditations 
will cease j 

He will not h^ve a chance of reaching the Higher Under- 
standing. * 

This plan pleased the De(vll very much. He made hig slaves 
get ready the finest silks and gauges and bring them from his 
treasury. He drew aside his dan^ters^ eij^a tresses and 
thrust pltoenix hairpins aslant them. He clothed them in silks 
and satins and put bracelets on their arms. . . . Only to see 
them set in motion the wind and rain;(i47l they were such 
as to overthrow a kingdom or a city. TTiey fliunted their 
five-oolcured dresses; the sun dione on their tHple-jewelled 
garments. Fairy maidena followed behind them holding 
jewelled umbrdbi to cover them; the Weaving Maiden led 
the way, fanning a perEumed breeze that filled their path. All 
the ladies of the six Palaces were summoned and deployed 
to their lefVj all the dames O'f the land were placed separately 
on their riglit. All these came donvn straight from the upper 
world into the prcicncc of tlic Buddba, with singing and 
dancing in a. great co-nsort, flutes and strings competing in 
their music. . . . 

Thu first daughter said; 

‘World-honoured One,. World-honoured One, a man bom 
into the wO'rid— how short a time he has I Ff he does nothing 
splendid f he spends his days of life iti vabfi. f am very beautiful; 
there is none like me. I O'Ught not to praise myself; but in 
all the world there are certainly not many. I have come on 
pvnpose to serve you and swear bo be true for a ihuusand 
years. If you can bring yourself not to SCO-m mO, you and I 
will he far ever as twin zithers I 
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I exhort you nob to atchieve the Great lUuminatEciii; 

Why need you let yolir heart perJiist in elinging to this 
mistake? 

I have left behind my kind parents and eeme to the world 
bclmv 

III the one desire that you and I may be hunhand and 
WlfCj’ 

The Buddha said; 

1 am now fully determined to achieve Ulmnlnatian, 

To preach the Lavr and devote my thoughts to converting 
all who are astray, 

in the Sea of Sorrow to he to them like a ship or Itlft, 

What need can I have of yOLt, tint we should be busbsind 
and wife?' 

The second daughter said; 

'World-honoured Oncj World-honoured One^ acion of 
goldeii'Wheeled KlngSj descendant of EmperoTS, who have 
disclaimed the throne to liwell in solitude among (be hills] 
I have now come to you with no other intent but this: to 
sweep your floor* bum irtcense* fetch water; and when you 
are not at home 1 will look after your house for you. 

I ajn chary of putting on skirts of fine gauze; 

L do not scent myaclf with musk, the perfume that CDinea 
from me is my own. 

r have left behind my kind parents and come to thn world 
helow 

Swearing that with my slender hands I will sweep your 
golden bed/ 

The Buddha said: 

^At present cvery thought of mine Is centred on Imper¬ 
manence; 



Hcnv it it possible that even for a moment [ shimld stop 
burning inemse'? 

A Bude^ha practising the Four DhyatUs is pure and ’ivMiout 

RtBin; 

what need can he have of yon to sweep hia golden bed?' 

The third daughter said: 

^Your hnmljlc servant's present age Js fifteen springs; 

I am lihe a young lotus bud springing at the water’s edge. 

Tbc god Indra and King Btnhtna have often sought jny hand; 

But my father and mother did not regard them as good 
enough for me. 

Yen, however* I see to be perfect In the arts of war and 
peace; 

In the Six AccompHshtnents and, the Three Points you iar 
exceed the throng. 

Now that L liave Jeft my kind parents and come to the 
world below 

You really must not turn yOUrsclf into a teacher or mOnk.’ 

Buddha said: 

‘The thing for you is as soon as you can to discard your 
present body 

WJiich up to now has hindered you from acliievlug 
Duddhaheod. 

Be off without losing a moment back ta the world above 

Aitd never again let me cabuh you disturbing peopic^s 
thoughts." 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MU-LIEN RESCUES HIS MOTHER 


INTRODUCTION 

* TTORY linking a visit to a parent it\ Hell with tlie 
Zl upkeep of praper sacriRLes to the OCCUts in ihc 
^ ^^Indian epic Alahabbdiaia.^^^ The ascetic Jatatltaril 
sees his ancestors hanging upside down, that is, in a kind of 
limbo, owing to his Allure to ■miiry and provide a ] me of 
successors to keep up the sacrificca Co the deadL In Buddhism 
the hero of the corresponding story Is Maudgalj'Syina ^in 
Chinese, Mo-lien), one of Boddha''E chief disciples, who 
rescues firom Hell not his lather but his mother^ The Budd¬ 
hist legend explains the origin of the A.valan\bana (^Idanglng 
dawn^) Festival, which hegan on the fifteenth day of the 
eightli month, when the monks came out of their rainy- 
season retreat. The merit act^uired by the offerings made at 
this time and by the united prayers of ihe monks repeated 
Mu-licii’a performance and rcscoed sinners from Hell, 

Two extremely abort acriptorca'(' 4 ?J deal with the Mu-Jicn 
Story i but the Tun-huang pieces (of which there are several 
apart from the one I lia\'e translated) are chiefly based on 
monhigh folklore. Themes are also taken from stories in the 
Canon about other people. For example the misdeeds of 
Mtidien's mother arc modelled on those attributed in 
the Hundred Legends (Amddnij iataka) to the motdier of 
Uttara.i'SnJ In later times popular Mu-lien playg, lasting 
several days,, were performed at the Avalamhana season. They 
were enlivened by boisterous and often scurrilous inierinEzzj. 

I give an account of one of these pUys below, p. 234. They 
were also performed at other times of year to a’liert pests. 
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Locusts,, if a play were given in their honour, could be seen 
swarming on beami and dtMlr-bcadg to witnesi Then, 

appeased by the attention that had been shown Co them, they 
would spare that district and depart to another. 

After a few lines of preface, founded on the Aralamijana 
the Story begins; Once tipon a time when Buddlia 
was in the world he had a disciple called Mu-lien, Thii 
disciple, befdix; he was ordained, was called the Radish. He 
had a deep faith in the Three Trnasuves sud a great reverence 
for the MahSySna. The time came when he was about to go 
trading in another land. He handed over part of hij property 
to his mother, telling her bo uw it, after he was gone, in 
entertaining monks and anyone that came to the house Co 
beg. But after he was gone his mother coveted the wealth 
that he had left in her charge and hid it sway. Before very 
long, having completed his business, her son came home. 
‘1 did as you told me^ she said. '1 entertained monks and so 
brought blessing upon ns, * Because oi this deception, when 
she died, she dropped down into the AvTci Hell andi suffered 
terrible tormaut. BuC Radish, having completed the three 
years' monming, put himself at Buddlia's disposal and was 
accepted as a monk. Enjoying the goad effect of piety Jn 
previous existences, when he heard the Law preached he 
obtained tlte fruits of Arhatshipr Endowed now with super¬ 
natural aight he was abJc to scan all the s.ix ways of Life and 
Death; but in none of the™ ccoild he see his motherr He 
therefore rose sadly from Tueditation, and said to the World- 
honoured Onc^ "Tell me, where ii my mother estjoying 
bliaa?' ^She is in the AvTcl HelTj Buddha replied, ^suffering 
terrible torments. But although you. have achieved the fruits 
of Arhatship, with the best will in the world there is nothing 
you can do about her. Only the united strength of all the 
monks of the Ten Quarters, used in concert on ihe day after 
the Summer Retreat, can save lier.’ It was for this that 
Buddha in his mercy> by a happy device, founded tlie 
.Avalamhana, 
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(TT:e iamt story is then tuld in greater detail in vers*- 
p. 7^7} 1' Mu-lien, in meditation, is tiiansprirted to 
Hea’ven)] 

With his monlc^s gtaffha knocked on the gate three timca 
or five, 

Scarcely conscious that down his breast the tears were 
flowing fast. 

A worthy elder came out and engaged him in conversaEion; 

He pressed together the pajms of his hands and spoke of 
his filial feelings. 

He said, addressing the worthy elder, ^Do you ktiow me 
or not? 

[, a humble monk, am a man of sO'Uthern Jamhudvipa/j^i^) 

Whon T was young 1 had the misfoittuie to lose both father 
and mother. 

The family was well off, but lacked sons and gKindscmg j 

T found myself left all alone without anyone to back me, 

This humble monk’s kind motlier’s name was Loek Stem; 

My good lather wa,s called Axle 

His whole life was spent in deed^ calculated to bring him 
blessings; 

After hla death he must have been bom somewhere here 
m Heaven. 

What a wonderful place this ii, so rich in blessings and 
glories t 

Merely to gaze an such splcndcurs is a comfort to tbe 

heftn. 

Gongs and drums for ever blending ebeir din with noble 
tunes, 

Tbe music of lutes also joining with tones so laud and 
clear. 

But there is one who toiled and strove with never-ceasing 
rare— 

The mother who fed me at her breast, her 1 caimol forget 1 

After she ] eft us would ihat I might know iif she Ikrcs well 
or not; 
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I hive coire now to this place lo look for her and pay her 
a vjiiit/ 

When the worthy elder heard this he felt very sadj 

Troubled and anTElOUB was his heart within, and hia words 
came slow; 

Tj your disciplej. in the world of men did have a son; 

But 1 was not aware that I had a son who was ordained as 
a monk. 

Your Rcvctetice must not take it ill if I ask a few questions; 

Tn the world human relations are of many different kinds. 

When I suddenly heard what you have told Pic I was very 
mucdi surprised; 

And now cahnly thinking it over, 1 find It hard to beheve. 

It is not nneommon for different people to have the same 
naane^ 

And as for appearanice, hundreds of people look just alike, 

T have the Impression, that you io resemtle sotnoone I once 
knew; 

Howeverj thinking it over agalUj I am not at all sure. 

If vour Reverence is dead set on being recognized 

Try to tell me something more about your fiunJly afliurs.^ 

'When 1 was young', Mu-Hcu replied, T was called Radish. 
After both my parents died, I took refuge with Buddha and 
became a monk. After I had received the tonsure, 1 was given 
the name Great Ma(idgalySyana Supreme in Magic Power,' 
When the v/orthy elder beard him give his childhood name, 
he knew that it must he his son. 'It's a long lime since we 
parted^ he said. 'Have you been all right?' Radish-Mu-licn, 
having thus been accepted by his kind father and having 
questioned him about his present condition, went on to ask, 
'And my kind mother, where is she enjoying bliss?' 'When 
your mother was alive'^ replied the lather, 'the kurnia she 
made for herself w^s very different from mine. [ performed 
the Ten Sorts of Good Deed and observed the Five 
Abstinences, and when i died my soul was rchom Ju Heaven. 
Your mother during her lifetime committed many sins, and 
11 $ 
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whea j^iie died she dropped into Hell, Go to the Dark Waya 
of Jambudvipa and enquire there. Then you will bq able tq 
Gnd ^vhcrc your mother hae gone to,' 

When Mti-lien heard this ne left his fbcher and rcturtiecl 
to southern Jambndvjpa, where he looked for his mother 
everywhere amid the Dark Ways, but could not find her. 
Presently, however* he saw eight nr nine men and women, 
all completely unemployed. Now enmes the passaget^sj) Sjj 
which Mu-licn questions them about their plight: 

‘Good people, do not how down before me 
But tell me who and what yon are, 

Fnr what reason are you all collected here 
Unemployed, doiitg nothiiig at all. 

Wandering about on the outskirts of the town? 

It was only this morning that I reached the Land of Death 
And die first sights that met my eyes have very much 
surprised me/ 

Thus questioned the unemployed replied to the Reverend 
Man, 

Tt all happened on account of our having the same names 
and surnames 

Simply ovring to an enor in names we were brought to the 
Courts of Deatlt. 

Since our case was heard there must have passed three 
days Or five; 

The charge was dismisacd and we were told we could go 
hack to our homes. 

But we got back only to find the fimeral already over 
And we were cast into these outskirts, left all to ourselves, 
Cut off on every aide fl'Om former kinamqn iuid friends. 
Fojrca and wolves, cron's and jackdaws race to awpop upon 

USJ 

The houses we lived in have fallen to bits and we have 
nowhere to go. 

We have put our case to the King of Deatli in most piteous 
tones; 
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His verdict waSj we must a\\ be ghests, idle and iincm- 
played. 

If fiirliier retribution awaits us we sttH do not know. 

Hie barricra between Death and life have closed on us 
for ever, 

The Gate of the Sjjringa, tisJJ onec. shut, never opens again. 

Thougli on OUT toinhs are piled high a hundr^ kln^ of 
food, 

What comfort can that bring to the hunger In. oiir belltcH ? 

The mourners' noisy Umen&tions do ua no good} 

In making paper into cashfiS?) they trouble themsclvca in 
vain. 

When you go back take this message to the men and 
women at home ; 

Only hy doing good worka can they case the torment of 
the dead/ 

MU’lien remained silent for a hmg while. At last he said, 
^Do you or do you not know a certain Lady Lech Stem?^ 
'None of iis know her'^ they all said, ^Where does the Great 
King Yama livef^ ho then asked, 'Your Tlevcrenoe', they 
answered, ^must go a few Steps to the north. You will then 
sec a triple gate-tower^ and fierce llctors driving countless 
ainneis through the gates.' 

{Mu-licn is then brought before King Yama.) 

The Great King when he saw htu-llen come In 

Pressed together his palms for a while and made to rise to 
his feet; 

^Voiir Reverence, what can he the business that has brought 
you to this place 7' 

And hastily from behind his desk he hewed to the holy man r 

‘Really I am overcome with shame that you do us such m 
hendour. 

Living as r do here in the Ways of Darkness 

And busy giving rulings about sinners’ fates 
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I have not bid the chanice to make your acqyaintiiiM^ 
Although, of cDjjse, I have long known your name, 

Have you come here as an en™y of the Buddha 
Or perhaps on some private bosineas uf your own? 
Sctitences decreed at the T^ai-shan are not easily reversed; 
All were firat drafted Su Heaven and Chen endomsd by Hc]L 
The retrihotion that sinners meet arises from their pist 
deeds; 

It does oot lie in the power of others to do anything to 
save them. 

Here througliout the Endless Night the stench of stale 
blood 

And dotted grease will soon foul your Reverence’s spot¬ 
less clothes. 

You cannot possibly stay long in the dark Ways of Death; 
I hiunhly desire your Reverence tt> go (juicltly home.’' 
Mu-lien tried to speak, but at first no vrords came. 

'Great Kang/ he said at kst, 'it may have come to your 
knowledge 

That 1, the poor monk, in life wsas bltissed with a (alher 
and moEhcT 

Who day and night kept fast in strict ob&dlenoe to the 
rules, 

[t would seem that, in accordance with what they did 
wlille still in the World of Men, 

After their deaths they ought to he bom in the Western 
Paradise. 

But the Halls of Heaven seem only to harbour my late 
father; 

I have looked everywhere for ray kind mother, and she is 
not in any of tho heavens. 

I cannot think that she deserved to be sent down ty Hdl 
And can oinly suppose tliat Mighty Heaven has punished 
her unjustly. . . . 

If as reward for her past deeds she has come to these regions 
I take it that you, the Great King, would surely have been 
infoimcd?’ 



When Mu-lierj had finished ipeftkirtg, the Great King called 
him tip into the hall where he met; the Bqdhisattva Kshiti- 
garhhaUisf who at unce bowed down before him. "You have 
come to look for your mother?’ 'Yes, T am looking for my 
mother\ said htu-[ien. 'Your motlier during her lifetime 
committed many sins—aina eoimtlcss and boundless. She must 
have dropped into Hell, , , 

The Great Kijtg then aommoned the offichils concerned 
with past deeds—the Guardian of Destinies and the Keeper 
of Records—'Who came at once. "This reverend gentleman's 
mother is called Lady Leek Stem. How long is it sinoc she 
died?' The officials replied, 'Great King, it is three years 
since Lady Leek Stem died. There Js a copy of the papers 
concerning the expiation of her sins at the office of the 
Recorder o f the Heavenly Court, and another with the Com- 
inandant of Mount T"ajThe King then summoned the Two 
Boys,<iSflJ recorders of good and evil deeds, and Kide them 
discover from the Mount T'ai authorities what Hell Lady 
Leek Stem was in. He then said, 'Vouc Reverence had better 
go with these hoys and ask the General of the Five Ways, He 
will know where slie is/ When Mu-ljen heard tliis he at unce 
took leave of thfi GresiC King and set out. He had not gone 
far when he reached the No Hope River. Here he saw count¬ 
less sinners who had taken oEF their clothes and hung them 
on the branches of die trees. They were lamenting loudly, 
because they wanted to CT033 the river and could not 
cross. Again and again turning hack in their alarm, live 
by five and three by three, they clasped their heads, crying 
and'ivailiTig. 

Now comes the place where Mu-lien questions them about 
what had happened to them. 

(Jn the verse-s: that follow, after some repetition of what 
wc know' already, the dead, availing piteously, sayj: 

'In vain (p. 7^ J, 1. j) you buried our white bones and piled 
a high tomb. 
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Our dvagtm atccds firmn the stable to tlie scuth OUr song 
and grandgom ride^ 

The perfumed litter by tlie norttiem ’witidow oojt wiv^s 
and eoncubines use/ 

(Mu-Iien can bear the sight of their VhTetchijdiiess no 
longer). 

He turned away bis hcadj wiping his teajg; he could loot 
at them no longer. 

But in hia ears there atill dinned the tries of their pnrtucis. 

Who in comitjcgg hosts and myriad throngs werq driving 
them ahead. 

There were bull'S'head demons with fltavea In their hands 
massed on the southern bank. 

And llctora of Hell ’n’ith forked prongs gathered OH the 
northern shore. 

The eyes of the- deadj Struggling in the water^ were wide 
open with fearj 

Those who w'ere still on the river bank were weeping 
piteously: 

‘Had we ImowTi what land of torment awaited us after we 
left you 

How we should have striven, while still alive, to win the 
field.s of blessing/ 

Mn-licn then said to one of those who were under the trees 
at the aide of the river: 

'So the Halls of Heaven and the Pits of Hells are no idle tale I 

Those who do evil arc not merely guilty in the eyes of 
Heaven; 

All the goda (?) of the IDaik World join in their punish¬ 
ment. 

TTiis poor monk^s kind parent piled up uo store of good, 

And when she died her soul like yours fell into the Three 
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I hear It said that she was carrleid uff into the Pits of Hell; 

All I would Icnow is if my of you hstve news of her or not?’ 

The sinnerfi at this with, one accard gazed at Mu-licn 

All of them sobbing and woepitigand with puckered brows, 

‘Wtj your disciples, have only been dead Ebr a very short 
time 

And about your RcTcrcnce^a kind parent we know nothing 
at alL 

All of us^ while we were sll^e, coimnitted many aim 

Of which today, tormeitted as We are, we now begin CO 
repent. 

You may liave concubine* and wives enough Co fill the 
mountams aind vales; 

But which of them^ when it cocnos to dying, would be 
Avilling to take your place? 

If at any time you are ever able to leave the Gates of Death 

Take word to our sons artd grandsons^ to our fiunilies at 
homc^ 

Tell tdiem they need not have bothered to lace our coffins 
with white jade. 

Mere waste wag the yellow gold they buried in onr tombs. 

Their long mouming, their doleful slghs did US no good; 

The dirges, the music of strings aud drunu never reached 
our ears. 

The only way, if they want to end the torments of che 
damned. 

Is to do such pious works as succour a soul in the Dark 
Land.' 

(Mu-licin is then brougltt to the General of the Five Ways^ 
the herccst and most CTUcl of all the Regents of Hell;) 

'Should {p. 714, L 10) you ash, 'Tn the Three Pstlis which 
ig the cmellesC place?” 

All will tell you^ "It in at the gate of the Demon of the Hve 
Ways." 

Evil births in animal form seem to be the coranniQri«t of all;; 
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True is the saying; 'In the Halls of Heaven things are very 
quiet h 

Since it seems that siimers one and all must pass through 
these gates 

I humbly ask your Worship the General to look through 
the records.'' 

The General pressed his palms together and said to the 
Reverend Teacher^ 

'You must not howl and cry like this; you are spoiling 
your appeai'ance. 

Those that daiJy come this way are many as the Ganges 
sands. 

I fear if we ask for Leek Stem, 110 one is likely to know, 

At T‘ai Mountain, all told, there are many “identity 
departmeuts”; 

It WOUlld mean a joint investigation by the Heavenly Court 
and Hell. 

Every official in charge of documents has his of 
names. 

The relevant tallies, on thdr way down, have to pass this 
way. 

It happens that this itiOrnirtg I, your disciple,, am the officer 
in charge of names. 

And will certainly devote a few minutea to a search on 
yotir behalf. 

It may he my Jtaratif w'ho can tell, to meet the name yoli 
want; 

In which case it ouglit to be easy to get on to the right 
track.'' 

The General then asked dipac about him, 'Have any of you 
seen the name ''Lady Leek Stem ?" ’ An officer Oil filS left 
replied, 'General, three years ago a person of that name was 
claimed by tlie AvTci Hell as being on their list, and she Js pre^ 
sumably norw being tortured in that hell/ 

'f was told', said Mu-licn, 'that the cas;es of all sinners 
come up fivst before King Yama and they do not go down to 
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their punishuoent till he has givien a ■decision. Why was my 
mother not hrouglit into the presence of the King?' ^Thcre 
arc two kinds of people', said the (jcneral, 'who do not see 
the King face to fece. First, those ’who ’when alive did the 
Ten Good Deeds and observed the Piire Abstinences. They 
art at once rchom in Heaven. Secondly^ those who estab¬ 
lished no good kaTLia Emd commitlei many very grave sins, 
They go straight dovm to Hell, ’wichoyt first seeing the King, 
[t is only the half-good, half-bad who arc brouglit before the 
King for trial and arc then rebom according to ebetr d'CSctts/ 

Despite the lact that he lias been told bis mother is in the 
Avici Hell, Mu-Iien makes enquiries in a number of other 
heUir In the first, enquiry is useless, si it turns Out that this 
particular hell is Tor men only'. He ta directed to 
anotlier hellj where he; is told there are plenty of women. 
This turns out to be the Hell of tbe Copper Khar and Iron 
Bed, It is the hell where lust is punished. Here are to be 
found those who 'the woniau taking the iron, or the man 
taking the ’woman, fulfilled their desires on their parents' 
bed[ disciples that used thus their teacher's bed, men slaves 
and women slaves liiat used their master's bed'. But Leek 
Stem’s sins had been of another kind, 

bi the next hell Mu-llcn was more suoccssEuU had a 
Lady Leek Stem here three years ago’, one of the gaolers says. 
'But she was claimed by the Avici Hell, as being on their list, 
and that is where she ta now,' When at last he reaches the 
walls of the Avici Hell, a aympathetio demon tells him that 
his mother is probably tlrere, but strongly adyisea Jiim against 
trying to get in: 

^Of (p. 7Jp, I. 6) molten iron are the outer walli, the 
inner walls of copper. 

Day and night with shattering blast tlie wind of fcfnM 
blO'WS 

Rending and scatEerlng pell-mell the limbs uf all that 
come. 
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1 cannot tut urge my Tlcvcncnd Master to go back to tiis 
home; 

To searcli for someone in such a place is an unrewarding 
taskr 

To brcHjd about it^ beating your breast, will get you no¬ 
where at aU; 

Far better go back at once and get Buddha's help.' 

(Mu-lien then rides through space on his magic begging, 
bowl and in a twinkling is sitting at Buddha^s feet. Buddha 
lends him his own monk's staff, which will protect; him from 
every peril and enable him to beat down the gates of thfc 
Avici HeU. On his way there Mii-lien meets in the air fifty 
demons "bull-headed or horse-headed, with fangs like a 
forest of swords, mouths like blood-bowls/^^s^ voices like 
the roll of irhunderj eyes like forked lightning'. ‘Monkj’ they 
call to him^ 'don^t COIue dlis way. Here is no good road; ihja 
is the way to HelL Look at that black smoke to the west I It 
is thick witl^ the poisoned vapouts of Hell. Should you be 
caught up in it, your Reverence would turn lo ashes and 
dust,' But Mu-Iicn, reciting Buddha's name countless limw,) 

Wiped (p. 73;&* 1 . 1^) away his tears and in the air shook 
the Buddfw's staff. 

At once the demons and evil spirits toppled down like 
hemp . , . 

The thrcc-pronged cudgels they held in their hands slipped 
out of their grasp; 

The six-Congued forks they carried over their arm:; were 
flung (hr away, 

{At the first flourish of Buddha's magical staff the bolts and 
bars dropped to the ground i at the second flourish the gates 
of Hell opened wide.) 

'For (p, 1 . n) what reason has j-our Reverence 

opened the ptes of Hell ?' one of the gaolers asked. 'If I did 
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not open them', said Mu-licr^ Vho shoiild open them? 
Buddha gave me the means to open them,' ‘What was it that 
he gave you?^ ashed the g^ler, ‘He gave me a monk's staff 
with twive rings at its head^ said Mud ten, ‘But what have 
jou come here for?' '[ have a mother calJed Lady Leeh Stem, 
aud I have come to look for her,' When the gaoler heard this 
he went uqj onto a high tower m Hell, waved a white banner 
and beat upon an icon drum, 'Is there a Lady Leek Stem in 
the first compouiid ?' he shouted. In the first compound there 
was noue. He went on to the second compound, waved a 
black banner and heat on an iron drum. 'Is there a Lady Leek 
Stem in the second compound?' In tlie second compound 
there was none. He w'ent on to the third compound, waved 
a yellow baitneT and beat on an iron dniTn. 'Is there a Lady 
Leek Stem in the third compound?’ In the third Compound 
there was none, In the fourth, fifth and sixth compounds 
it was aLso said that there was no one of that name. The 
gaoler went on to the seventh compound. He waved a grey 
banner and beat on au iron drum, 'is there a Lady Leek Stem 
in the seventh compound?' Npw Lady Leek Stem pfqi in the 
sevendr compound, her hody damped down on to a bed of 
iron by forty-nine Iting nails. Ejhe dared not answer. The 
gaoler asked again, 'Is there a Lady Leek Stem in the seventh 
compound or not?' Then at last came the answer, ‘If you axe 
looking for Leek Stem, I, wicked sliuier, am she.' ‘Why 
didn't you say so before?' ‘GMlei, I was afraid that you were 
going to take me to fresh torments in another place. That is 
why i did not dare to answer,' 'There is a monk outside the 
gate,' said the g^lcr, 'his hair all shaven off and wearing the 
rnhe of religion. He says he is your son, and tliat is why he 
has come/ Lady Leek Stem, when she heard Citij, reflected a 
long while. ‘Gaoterj^ she said at last, 'I have no son who 
became a monk. There must be some mistake.' When 
the gaoler heard this, he went up oti to the high tower and 
called, ‘Meutk, why are you falsely claiming this sinner 
in Hell as your mother? What can have made you tell such 



act? StiJTien fron} Tun-hvaa^ 

(Mu'HeiL then eKpIains that his original iisjtdc vrss Radiah, 
Only after the deatli of hia pai^enta did he hecomc a monkj 
with the name Mu-lien.) 

When (p 4 733, 1, 9 ) Lady Leek Stem heard tKi 3 f alte aaid^ 
'If the monk at tiie gate waa called Radish wlien he was young, 
cheat indeed he Is my sorij the darling child of this aiimcr’j 
bosom]' When the gaoler heard this^ he raised up Lady Leek 
Stenrij drew out the forty-nine long nails^ chained her wich 
iron chains about the 'u'ai&t and with rough tmi^chcora 
menacing her on every side ahe was driven out to the 
gate. 

(Mudien is appalled at the condition she is in—■blood gush¬ 
ing from every pore, flames .darting out uf her unouth,.—and 
cannot understand why she laoks so starved. 'Every day'^ he 
says, 'I have made offerings at your tomb. Were you not able 
to eat them?' 'By your diligence in bringing offerings to my 
tomb', the motber repJlea, "you got yourself a reputation for 
filial devotion, hut to me it would have done more good if 
you had copied nut in my name a single line of scripture. 
This would have helped me lar more than torrents of wine 
poured out at my tomb.' Mu-lien then turna to the gaoler 
and offers, if only he will release Ills mother* to go into Hell 
and suffer there in her place. Bttt the gaoler explains that he 
is a gaoler and nothing mOTOj) 

‘All (p. 7) dflcisions of this kind proceed from the 

King of JtLstice. 

For ain that she herself committed only yO'Ur mother can 
be punished, 

You, my Master, cannot suffer for sins you did not 
commit. 

From the golden and the jade slabs nothing can he: wiped 
away 

Nor has anyone the power to change what once has been 
inscribed,' 
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(The mother, with one hand rcatmg on the doorj of Hell, 
turns her head and bids him fiiirewelL Mf one day you should. 
ai;:hleve niominition’, she aays, ''do Tfiot fotget your mother, 
still suffering the torments of the damnetl.’ When he sw his 
mother go back into Hell, his heart was cut to the cjuich, he 
sohhed arid sighed and heat his breast with a violence like 
that of Mount T^al crumbling. Blood gushed from all his pores 
and for a good while he wa.s dead ^ Then, coming to life again, 
by pressing hia two hands upon the ground he raised himsatf 
to his fect^ tidied his clothing and, soaiing into the air, came 
once more into Buddha’s presence. ’When he described his 
mother's sufferings, tl^e World"honoured One decided to 
go himself and deal with the rnatterj) 

^After (p. L t) such sius, though tieons passed she 
still would not be rclemcd:; 

Only a Buddha, no cammun. mortHl, can deal with such 
a case’ . 

The Buddha, tlieit C»l) ed out to ^nanda and the other disciplcg 

T shall liavc to gp to the W^ay of Darkness and rescue her 
myself’, 

{Buddha then acts out, accompanied hy hosts of diviniticsL 
Ai soon as he arrives, the magic radiance that shines horn 
the down hctw&ea his eyebrows dissolves Hell. The Tree 
of Swords and the Forest of Knives turn to dust, and all tlte 
dcmun-gaolers ^11 on their knees, and do homage to Bmidba, 
The damned are all ts^sferred Lo Heaven. Not, however. 
Lady Deck Stem; she becomes a Preta, a Hungry Ghost. IT in 
the distance she hears the sound of wafer* by the timr .she gets 
near it has turned Into a river of reniolting pus. Food the 
moment it touches her Ups turns into hre. She Implores 
Mu-lleo to take bis begging-howl and collect some rice fbr 
her, thinking apparently that rice given as aims tfl a monk 
will not be subject to the laws of the Preta world. And 
he must be quick about It, she .says* for she Is in desperate 
need af nourishment. 

Jji 
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Mu-lien goes off to the city of RSJagrllia irid begs Jroui a 
man of substance^ who is at first shocked at a monk begging 
at so late an ht>ur in the day. ‘Monk,^ he says, "you must 
already have bad your early meal. The time for eating is over. 
What are you going to do with this rice?^ Mu-llen cxplaiuj^ 
and the iinan of substance tells bis servants to bring rke imme^ 
diatcly. Mu-Ilcu hurries Wk to hia mother and begins to feed 
her ■'-witb a golden 3pDan\ But all the tormeilta of Hell have 
not cured her of her inveterate covetousness and greed. Shu k 
tei'i'ified that tlie otker Himgry Ghosts will snatch away the 
food. ‘The monk who has oomeh she saya to them, "is my 
son. It Is for me that he has brought this rice from the world 
of men. Just calm yourselves, and perhaps when I am feeling 
better I will do something for you, , , ,' Looking round 
anxioiLsly in every direction she protected the bowl witli her 
left hand, while with her right she rolled the rice into balls, 
But before it entered her moutli, it turned into fire (p, 743, 
I. i6)r She then implored him to get water to put the fire 
out, and he took her to the great river to the south of 
Kljagrilia. When the people of the common world see this 
river, it is as pure, clear water that they see it. When gods 
see this river, it is as a stream of crystal tliat they see it. When 
fish sec this river, to them it is a mountain, trook. But Vvhen 
Lady Leek item saw it, to her it was a river of foul pus.) 

Mu-lien was obliged to go back once more to Buddha 
who s^fplained that not till the Avalambanu Festival bad boim 
celebrated could his mother eat. On the fifteenth day of the 
seventh mcnth be held the first celebration of this festival 
and out of tlie Avalamhana bowl of offerings his mother was 
at last able to eat her fill. After this, however, he lo-st sight 
of her and on making enquiries was toJd by Buddha ta go 
through the city begging at random, not choosing one houac 
rather than another. In this way he would come to the house 
of a certain man of substance. A black dog would run out at 
the gate, tug at his ca.vsock, and begin to speak in human 
language. 'That dog’, Buddha said, ‘is your mother," 
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It turned out aa he W predicted. 'As ytiu saved me ^rom 
the dark wiVfi fif Hdl,^ the dog said^ 'why dti you not save 
me from the misery of Lving in a dog's fbrm?^ 'Kind tnother/ 
said Mu-lien, 'it was entirely owing to my lack of filial piety 
that you got intn trouble Offid dropped into Hell. Surely, 
however, you are better aflf as a dog here than you were In 
tire world of Hungry Ghostsi?’ 'Filial Mn/ the dog said, ^it 
is true tliat in this form of eJustcncc I Ciji go or atay, sU Or 
lie as I chnoHC. If I am hungry I can always, cat human excre¬ 
ments in the privy; if 1 am thirsty, I can always quench my 
tliirst in the gutter. In tlie morning I hear my master invoking 
the protection of the Three Treasures (Buddha, the Religion 
and the Community); in the evening L hear his wifi; reciting 
the noble scriptures. To be a dog and have to accept the 
whole realm of ImpuTities Is a Email price to pay for never 
so much as hearing the word "Hell" said in my car," 

Mu-Uen then took his mother to Rajagrlha and before 
Buddha^ E pagoda for seven dayt and seven nights recited the 
MaliiySna scriptures, confess^, prayed and observed ahati- 
nencC:. In consequence of these good works his mother 
escaped from her dog-foriTi. Her dog-skin dropped off, and 
she hung it on a tree. There was then reveal^ a woman’s 
body, perfectly and completely htunwir 'Mother,' said Mu- 
lieu, 'incarnation as a human being is hard tn get, nor is it 
ea.sy to be bom in the M iddle Kingdom. It is dilficijlt to heat 
Buddha's Law and be converted to good thoughts. I call upon 
you, now that you again have human form, at once to lay up 
a store of blessing.' 

He then took her to the forest of ieh trees, walked 
round Buddha three times and then faced him saying, 'World- 
honoured One, pray inspect for me the cDurse of my mother's 
hfrjTicT, examining it from start to finish, and tell me if there 
are sti)] sims that she his not expiated.' The World-honoured 
One did as Mu-lien asked, 'Contemplating the three sorts of 
harnWj'tJSjJ he said, '1 do not find a scrapt'^s^ nf sin left.’ 
Mu-lieit^ knowing that bis mother's sins uxtc obliterated, 
said to bcT in delight, 'Mother, go where you belong. The 
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comitLon world -of men is no place in. >vfiich to linger. There 
is nothing in ib but endlrsa birth and death. Fstr better is the 
Jand of the Buddha of the Weat,^ 

Then efiraj and di’agona leading the wayj Heavenfy Maidens 
coming down to meet her, she W3S brought to the Travas- 
trimaa Heaven, there to enjoy bliss. 

The -Rtanzas that Buddha uttered after his Enlightenment 
led to the conversation of KaundEnya and bis ibur com¬ 
panions. That was the time when this d Foil ami on 43 Siitra was 
preached. Eighty thousand Bodhisattvas, eighty thousand 
monks, eighty thousand male lay disciples and eighty 
thousand women lay disciples paraded ronud the Buddha, 
doing homage to him, joyfully accepting his teacliing and 
obeying it. 

(There follows a oolophon indicating that the tc3?t was 
copied in . 4 . 0 . ^11.) 

I append an account of a sixteenth-century Mu "1 ieu play 

Mu-lien has been told at the I'enth Tribunal of Hell that 
his mother has been reborn as a dog. But thousands of families 
have dogs, and the trouble is, where to look for her. In 
despair, Mu-lien applies to the Bodhisattva Kuan-yln, who 
tells him tn go to such and such a place outside the western 
walls, ^Your mother’, she says, ’has been rchom as t dog in 
the household of ChEincellor Cheng’s son, Tomorrow he will 
go hunting with his hounds and one dog will leave the pack 
and run up to you. This will be your motiier. ’ Mu^lien goes 
to the appointed place, the hunt arrives, and one dog comes 
up to him and tugs at his skirts with its teeth. Mu-lien is sure 
the dog is his mother and, fearing that the huntsmen will 
Teclaiin it, hides the dog under hia Caasock. The huntsmen 
come up and ask what he has got under his cassock. ’My 
mother’, he replies. 'Kon&ejise% they say. Tt’s our puppy. 
Someone must go and tell our master that a monk is hiding 
one of our do^ under his cassock.’ Young Mr Cheng givea 
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orders that Mu'Iien Ls to be bound ind trcmghE to him for 
punishment. But Mu-lieu pronounces a spell chat unties the 
knots. Mt Cheng is very mtch impresst^, dlSmOunta bxim 
bis liorse and, doing □leissmce to Mu-licn, asks him how he 
icquived his magic arts and why he "wnuts the dog, MudJen 
telh his whole story and^ to clinch matters ^ Cheng asks the 
the dogf tf it is really Mu.lien’s mother, to give three loud 
barks. This it duly docs, and after Mudien has promised to 
do what he can. to secure a good rnincaTnacion for Cheng^s 
mother, he is allcnvcd to take the dog away. 

The ueKt scene is in a nunnery, Sal-yingj who was Mu-licn^s 
fiancee before he became a monk, has refused to ITlwry any¬ 
one else and lias become a nun. A dog runs into the nuimcry, 
bows to the figure of Buddli^ ajrd 5 ien comes and tugs at 
Sai-ying’s dress, A moment later Mu-licn appears, apolo¬ 
gizing for intruding into a nunnery, but enplainiog that he 
has come to look for his dog. h. scene of recognition follows 
and, with the pennissioo of the Abbess, Mudien and Sai-ying 
agree to go off to celebrate the newly instituted rites of the 
Avalambana Festival. At the Festival, a Heavenly Herald 
announces ihaL iMu-llen, as a teward for his filial piety, has 
been made a Bodhisactva his fiancee, an attendant on the 
Jade Emperor in Heaven j and an Immortal Dog k heard 
barking among the clouds. 
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(l) THE DISCOVERY AND NATURt OP THE M.SS 

T he manuiscrlpts ti'ansJsKed above come froin a bidden 
librBfry found by' the Taoist Wang Yilan-Iu in 19.0a. 
Wang vi-as a dischai^ed soldier whoj finding himself 
at a IdCisc end, actticd in one of the famous ^Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas^ at Tiin-huaiig in the extreme north- 
^vest of China and nude a living by selling Taoist spells^ 
These Tvere in demand because the spell-trade vvas Jn 
the hands of Mongolism Lamas who catered for Buddhisu, 
and the considerable Chinese populition had, at the 
time of Wang’s arrival, nmvhsre to go for native Chhieac 
spells. 

Tho exact oiroumstances of the find arc unknown. One 
version of the stoiy Is that Wang was removing sand fi-om 
a cave when he discovered the walled-up library. Nor is it 
known when the library-cave was walled Up nor for wlut 
reason. The dated documents found in It are said to range 
from A, D. 4e6 to A. D, 956. At least three-quartera of the 
texts arc copies of well-known Buddhist scriptures in 
□tinesc^ almost word for word ai we have them in the 
printed Canon today, and therefore of no interest in them' 
selves, though they aometiines have interesting colophons. 
Of greater interest, at any rate to specialists in Buddhist 
history^, are a number of apocryphal works, lost commen¬ 
taries, and 30 on. There are also some Taoiat texts and a few 
Manlchean and Ncstorhm Christian ones in Chinese. The 
Chinese documents fonher include letters, wills, deeds and 
administrative papera of all kinds. There are, too, texts in 
I’ibetan, Uighur Turkish and several other languages, I will 
not dwell on these, as I cannot rc&d the langiiages concerned. 

I will deal here only with what ia to me the most Interesting 
part of the collection, the eighty or ao specimens of popular 
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literature—balhils, stories and legendary exjjinatons and 
expoaitions of Buddhist scriptures, 

But to return to the history of the finds. In 1507 &[r Auml 
Stcin^ acting on tchalf of the British Museum and the Coverti- 
ment of india, induced the Taoist Wang Yuan-lu in rctom 
for small sums of money to hand over large numbets of 
wsa and painting!* on silk. All the hs in Cluuesc and half 
of the paintings an silk are now at the British Museum, In 
1908 Prafessor Pelliot made a similar hauEj not HO large as 
Stein’s but more discriminating^ since he could read Chinese 
and Stein could not. 

I liave gis.'cn only a brief otitliiie af these proceedings, as 
they have been desoribed in great detail by the two eitpEorcrs 
in hooks and articles. 

The Chinese regard Stetu and Pelliot ag robberaj J think 
the best way to undcratand their feelings On the subject ia 
to imagine how we should fcel if a Chinese archaeologist 
were to come to England, discover a {ac}\t of medie>al mss 
at a mined monastery, bribe the custodian to part wldt them, 
and carry them off to Pekingr To -ftccounl; hlatorically for the 
conviction of both Stein and Pelliot that they were behaving 
in a normal and Indeed absolutely irrepnoaebabJe way, we 
bave to remember tliat in the nineteenth century archaeology 
combined with a mild hind of espionage (consisting irt little 
more than map-making) had been carried on extensively in 
Moslem countries where conversion to Islam had long ago 
completely divorced the inhabitants Irom their remote past. 

it was assumed that in lands of the Near and Middle East 
no one was capable of understanding or ajjpreciating relics 
of pre-Muhammedan culture and that their nemovnil to 
Europe for conservation and study could not reasonably be 
resented. The contiiiuity of Chinese cuEture and the exis- 
teuce, even, during tbe twilight of the Maivchu empire, of 
scholars such as Lo Chen-yti and Wang Kuo-wei made the 
adoption of a similsiT attitude towards Chinese treasure-trove 
quite inapplicable r Stein was of course aware that the Chinese 
were more interested in their own remote post than were, 
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for cxamplej the Bedouina. But T was never able to convince 
him that the Chinese scholars who in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries ivTotc about the geo|Taphy and, anti¬ 
quities of Centra] Asia wexe anything mort than what he 
called '^arm-chair archaeologists’; though they had In Ikctj 
as Generals or administnittors, spent far more time in Central 
Asia and travelled for more widely than Stejn himself. PellEot 
did, of course^ after his return from Tuxi-huang, get into 
touch with Chinese scholars; bat he had inhciitod so much 
of the nineteenth-century attitude about the right of' Euro- 

f leans to carry off 'finds' made in non'European lands that, 
lire Stein, he seems never from first to last to have had any 
qualms about the sacking of the Tun-huang libraiy. 

In iglo the Chinese Government was still able to bring to 
Peking some ten thousand mss, despite the fact that a 
many found their way into private hands en mutE. Finally, in 
jgiTi, a JajiEuicae mission procured six hundred itss kept 
back hy Wang Ytlan-lu, who had concealed them inside stucco 
Buddha Images tliat (precioua old humbug) he liad piously 
dedicated at the caves. The Tun-huang mss^ then, are now 
scattered over two continents, in London* Paris, Peking and 
Japan r This has greatly handicapped and delayed the study of 
them, though the situation Jim novv been to some cKtent 
remedied by the existence of microfilms. 

Partly oi^ng to the two wax? relatively little work has 
been done on the mss in the fifty years that they have been 
in London, and Paris, For example, of the twenty or so pjcCQ 
of popular literature ti'anslated above only one^^iS?? has been 
tianslated before. 

This book is a literary anthology* intended for the general 
reader. I have therefore to a lapg® extent: avoided discussioo 
of linguistic and textual problems, reserving them for 
separate treatment in the Karf^ran Festschr^t^ Copenhagen, 
1560, A few fiUtib points, however, for which there was not 
room in the fcstrchr^t article, are discussed in the Notes 
(pp. 2^2 seq.). 

The popular literature of T^m-huang is not of the kind 
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^sutli as the Ainu epics) that was cinly wriuen down after 
Denturies of trarsitiisai™ from mouth to mouth. It was com- 
posedj on well-known themeSj by pcopln of the sin-ihe or 
village^scbool master olasa who could read and wxitBj but had 
Tioi; tire sort of higher literary education that would have 
enabled them to join the regular Givtl ServiceL Many of the 
ebaracteristki of this Ijtciature are similar to those of die 
folk literature of peasant Europe and of folk-tales, in many 
parts of Asia^ Some of these characteristics are, (i) Constant 
repetition of stock passages, (a) Asides in wfdch the story is 
related to the origin of placri-nantes^ or of TlLes and oUstams, 
(3) Disre^rd of real cdinanology and topography. Indeed, 
because of the geograplilcal ^guenesE of the texts I ha\c 
generally not tried to relate the pkees-names to modem 
maps, (4) The name of the iiuthor is hardly ever known, No 
doubt Other features tould be listed by anyone tnaldng a 
complete analysis of the pieces. I have only mesiLLoned such 
characteristics AS umnediately occur to me. 

But hi all tlte pieces there is, in vaiying degree, a CuH- 
siderable influence of upper-eliss^ onfiamental literature. 
This is particularLy the case in dcscnptive passages and is 
least HO in dialogue^ which always figures Very prominently. 
The dialogue, indeed, probably appronimates fairly closely 
to the current .spoken language. One mark of this ornamental 
style, svhich was at its zenith £rc?m the fifth to the seventh 
century^ Js the coutinual use of parallel phrases, which often 
amount to little more than saying the same thing twice over 
in diETerent wordn. For example, ^Monkeys twittered in the 
dark val)nyH, tigers roared in the deep ravines’, is parallelism [ 
whereas ‘The high peaks were pre£ipitOU.H and barej the lofty 
ridges were cleft and rugged’trfiS comes fiiirly near to being 
merely a repetition. 

The sung portions are nearly always in seven-syllable lines. 
The even lines rhyme, smd occasionally there at^ rhymed 
couplets, Seven’Syllahlc verse has been the usual Chinese 
ballad metre down till modem times. It gives the poet more 
freedom than verse of five syllables to the line, in that he 
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only has to find a rhyme at every fourteenth charaetcr. But 
there is no nmiiing over ot' the sense from one line to 
another, and Chinese does not run very easily or natuTally 
into hundTods of clauses each cansjating of seven sylhbles. 
Consequently except in, very gkilful handa seveil-Syllahle verse 
is apt to contain a great deal of padding, Thia tendency IS very 
marked in Turii.-hnang ballads, and inevitably also in my 
translations. 

Despite the mixed clvaracter of the popttkdion and its ncar^ 
ness to foreign countries, Tun-huang remained atuhbornly 
Chinese. 

in the K'ai-yhan period (a.D. 713—41) the Emporor 
ordered that monasteries bearing die name K^aj-yilan should 
be set up in all the principal towns of Clilna, When envoys 
from the capital arrived at Tun-huaug r. a.d. they 
found tliat, despite nearly seventy ycaris of Tibetan oocupa- 
tsan, the K'ai-yuan Monastery there intact, as was also 
the image of the Emperor Hsiiao Tsung, who had ordered 
its foundation;; for Tun-huang, ^although it had been cutoff 
from China for a hundred years and had eventunlly fallen into 
tbc hands of the Tibetan.?, continued to hold the T'ang 
dynasty in iTve and had preserved the Empertit’s image, S 
thing which had not happened in any of the four neighhouring 
commanderies of Kan-ohou, Liang-chou, Kuapchou and Su- 
chou, where the battlements were in ruin and the inliahi- 
tants mingled pmmiscuously with the foreigner? and even 
adopted foreign dress. Only at Sha*chou (Tmi-huang) did 
the people and their customs remain exactly as in China 
proiJer.'fi'iJJ 

But a monk preaching at Pei-t^ 3 ng(i 5 °) jn noTthem Turkes¬ 
tan in the tenth century roiind it ncccssaiy to remind his 
hearers tliat when he said Buddha he did not mean the 
Buddha of the Manicbeans or the Buddha of the Pci-sjans 
(i.e. didst; for CEndstianity was still common in Persia), 
nor yet die Buddha of the Fire-worshippers (Zoroaster). 
What he meant exclusively was the Buddha ^Sky^unl. The 
same warning might well have been necessary at Tun-huang 
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Vtfhrre thfiTS were also MailLchcauSj QiristiaJis ami fb] towers 

oflr^misn cults. 

One tniglatj tlten, have expected to find a good deal of 
foreign, influence in the popular literaLiurc nf Tun-huang, But 
the secular literature Tenn^ined faithful to standard Chinese 
themes j inany of which have retained their popularity to the 
present day. Tliere is* of course, the omnipresent mElucnce 
of Buddl^lsm; but Buddltism had become set intrinsic part of 
Chinese culture mary centuries before tho earliest pieces of 
TuU'huiang popular literature were compused. And here 
arisea the qucttions whetlicr this popular literature, copied 
in the tench century at Ttm-hnang, originated there or was 
imported froin less outlying parts of China. The. nutriber of 
piece? that bear any' mart of local, Tun-huaug Origin is very 
sijialh There are two fragmentary chronicle-ballads dealing 
with campaigns of local rulers in and c. H76; tbese were 
cerLalnly composed in the Tun-huatig region. There anc 
pi'ayetT? fdr the wchhre of local rulers and their families 
attached to some of the Buddhist ]>ieces; but these may have 
been added locally to texts that originated elsewhere. The 
names of trvo personsf^T^ in the ‘Story of the wizard Veh 
Clting-ncng‘ ieft obaracterisUc of the region and may havo 
been used to give local colour. Otherwise there is no reason 
to suppose that any of the ballads and stories were composed 
at Tuji-huang and might not equally well (given the right 
climatic conditions for their preservation) have been found 
anywhere Lcl China. I do not think there is any UnguistEc 
evidence that contradicts this^ but that Is a technical quejtlon 
Into which 1 will not here enter. 

One can roughly divide the texts into five kinds—{[} Bal¬ 
lads, In which I include those in altemaLe passages of verse 
and prose, and also those entirely in verse, (j) Tu, pieces 
entirely or largely in rhymed prase, (3) Stories io prose. 
(4) Buddhist stories told >n alternate verse and prose, but 
closely following Canonic texts. Popular cxpusilions of 
Buddhist scriptures, tlie argiAment being from time to lime 
resumed in song. 
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About the tunes used in the sung poi-tions of these forms 
wc know notltmg. Some mSs have musical Indications al>ove 
the verses; but these have not been satislactjarily explained. 
Only one piece of formal musical notation was found ^t Tun- 
huang (Pcfliot 3 ^ 03 ), and this gives the string accompani¬ 
ment to lyric stun^a (fb'u-tzu) and has no relevance to tlie 
bflllad times. We also hive two specimens of dancc-Kript 
(Pelliot and Stein ^£4.3, No. The latter is wrongly 
called mugical notation in the Britisl^ Museum Cktalogue, 

(2) THE CONNECTION WITH PAINT(NG 

Tbifi is a large and speculative subject into which I shall net 
enter deeply here. My friend Terukaiu Akij.'amatrjs) lias dealt 
w|ith it admiTftbly in liis article on the illustmted pj^n-wnsn of 
^jariputru and tlic Hei^etics' {PeDiot 4^24). Iwculd surest, 

in tlic light of his studies and my own,, that three kinds of 
painting were probably used to illustrate popular recitations: 

(x) hmall illustmtions inserted between secCions of wri-^ 
Ing, either in scrolls or booklets* intended to inspire the 
singer or reciter with a vivid sens* of the scene he {or she) 
was describing; used in fact aa aids to visualization much 16 
were the pictures of Buddhiat divinities in rcLgious medi' 
tation. Of this kind must have been the illustrated scroll of 
the Waug Chao-chfln picn-wen^-^l^ which a singing-girl from 
Szechwan held while she sang, with the result that her mind 
wa5 carried to the steppe-hmd scene of Wang Cha]o^:fl(in's 
eniie, We know about her performanice from a poem by tlie 
eighth- Or ninth-century poet Chi Shih'lao*t> 7 V the atnsc of 
which is; 'Before she adopted the giuiging-girl's pomegranate 
skirt she lived* as she tells us* on the hanks of the Brocade 
River at Ch/eog-tu. Her red lips can recite the history of ten 
thoesand years, hea: moving text expresses all the aadncHs of 
autumn^s ninety days. When she JO'Wers her head, she thinks 
of the mconlight of her youth in Szechwan; hut the moment 
she opens the painted scroll* she is amid the clouds of the 
north-west Irontiet. 
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(1) Larger pmtlnga in i £tyk which could he seen 
clearly at a distance of tweiity feet or so. These were held up 
to the audience (ncccharily a juthci' sjaalJ me) whiJe the 
Rirtgei‘ chanted from the text OH the other side of the scroll, 
Of this hiiidj if I am right, ir the illustrated scroll of the 
cortefit between 'Sariputn and the Herctka' published hy 
Madame Vandier-Nicolaa (Paris, 15.74) discussed, as [ 
have said, by Ahiyanaa, 

(3) Larger palntingSj more on the scale of st5^ scenery, 
idiat could be seen at a considerable diatsnee and cotue- 
quently by a large audience. These were ‘aet up' (Ji) and 
'spread out’ (^u) siicoesaiyely,(^76? 

From time to time the formnla ^Look how such and JHch 
a passage (or scene) goes I' occurs before a TorRe description. 
The word Took' has been interpretedt'iTf as meaning tfat a 
plcUU'C was being display'ed to the audience. But In Ctiinesc 
Stories the listener (or render) is constantly referred to as 
tem-tutm, TooLer-on' j and is Invited to Took' at what is hap¬ 
pening in the story. For example in the Hii Yti Cht 
Giapter i ^ p. 3; ^All die monkeys were playing in the shade 
of the pine-trees. JUst you look at them one and allP followed 
by a verse description. Wlien, therefore, for example in the 
baliad of '^Sriputra and the Heretics' (not translated in this 
book) Sudatta is paying for the Crown Prinoc's garden by 
covering every inch of It with gold pieces and it is said before 
a verse description of the scene 'Lookfi?^ how the. passage 
about the spreading of the gold piccca gocst'' i do not think 
tills necessarily Tocans that the- audience is being invited to 
look at a painted iliuBtratioo of the scene. They arc, perhaps, 
rather being asked to visualize the scene that the singer is 
about to describe. 

And I say this eveu though we do happen to possess (PeUiut 
^414) an illustmtcd copy of the simg portions of this piece. 



APPENDICES 


I 

PATeU mSE 

Eleven MBu cjf Tun-hrtiang popiO^ir Uteruture bear dcRniie dabes 
(ns opposed to mere indicatton c»f place In the. aixty-year cycle). 
These dates range Eroin a.d- to 3S1. T refer, of course, to 
colophons stating when the msS woe copied, not to the date 
when the piece- w'as composed. The period covered by these 
dates was that during which l!.chin and hia auccessors ruled 
Tun-huang as practically independent savcrcigna, Thera fs Some 
evjdenceti?^ that, like several other Chinese rulers of the period, 
they set up a Painting Bureau, and they may well have alio been 
patrons of musical performances such as the pjan^wen, just oS later 
on Chinese Emperors were patrona of the drama, 

ri 

THE MEANING C?F 'picN-WEn’ ANU 'fu' 

Only six pi-cccs in the surviving popular litc-rature of Tun-huang 
actually bear the title pJea-R'cn. Of these, five arc In iJtcrnating 
prose ajul sotig. It has tlrerefore been ass-umed (perhspa rightly) 
that this la the fonn to wliich the term is normally 

applied, and modem editors have listed os pien-vivn many pieoca 
which arc in this form, but have l&St their tides. There was 
evidently jsome looseners In the application of the tern In Tun’ 
huang tltncsfor the story of Shun, called a pisn at the beginning 
of the Ais and pJiSJi-iFdjr (the fuller term) at the end, is what wc 
sbouldi have expected to be catlcd a^u, being in proSe which 
frecfucntiy rhymeE aiid not containing any portions intended for 
singing. 

On the other hand the RECond 'Swallow and Sparrow' piece 
(not translated in my book) is called ^J'u, but is in fact a bulled 
in five-syllable verse and is described in the very firat line as a lu, 
'song', and Is indeed clearly Intended for sitigingf whe]^EasJb 
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Appenilica 

#crc reciccdj, not aung. So that not otiIj the tcmi pisn but also 
ttic tciTn/ii Were obvlousl^r ^jsed wEth some loOflCnesa. 

[ auggest that ^jtji-svcn naeans cCyniologLcally ' iincLJjcnt-tcatt^, 
the piw being simiUr to the pvs] of the modern term pjm-jibJJi| 
‘moldent'. Tt iti any CflEC means 'unusual occurreticcs^ and one 
could use the stronger teren ^marreis’, nt even 'mlraeles'. The 
namcj then, stands ycry close to chat of the (mirsde 

play) of Europcj ihnugn in form the piwi-wen bears more resem¬ 
blance to Jin onitorlo. Tlte term pien-iv-?j) is parflStcl to pnii^hjicrjg^ 
'picturta of Incidents’, which In hundreda of Buddliiit temples 
in Chine illustrated wondnoua happenings in tJic scriptures. 

It is, howevoTj pcrlmpB better not to translate the cipresalon 
pJeji-w«n, but to leave it as a Cldnesc term with which iinyone 
intensated in Chinese literature must become iicquaintcd. An 
additional ndvnntage of leaving tlic tcmi untifanslated is that 
Cltinesc Find in msny csses also Japanese readers vviU know what 
one LS Iflllting alxnit, 

A number of rcfcncncca Co pieii-5s\3ai citiaC in standard Ucerafure; 
hut it was not tilt long after tbft discovery of the Tun-huang mSS 
(the stu dy of whi ch proceeded very slowly) that these refor^ntes 
were understood—not, indeed, dJl almut 1930. For example in 
the l.tfe >ve arc told that in a.d. 760 afMr the 

abdication of cho Hropeiror E-tsiisn Taring the eunuch fC*0 LE-ahIh 
used to divert him from bis eottgws by recitEng popular csposi- 
tiona of Buddhist textSj by singing pitn and tdiiog stories. They 
were 'far from aOCOrdJjlg with the rules of hEgh-dass literature’; 
hut he hoped by doing so to ebeer up the Ex-Emperur. 

The Ex-Emperor was in feet being regaled wEth popular lEteri- 
ture of exactly the Sime hind as has turned up at Tun-huang. 
Another reference to pUsj-wm has already been mentioned (p. i+t 
above) In connection with Chi Shih-Jao' s poem about the singing- 
girl fi'om Ch'eng-tu. There Is slso an anecdote, about an ejwtiangc 
of quipsdSt} between the famous poet Po Chu-i (a.O. 771-B+fi) 
and the less famous poet Ctvang Hu. Fo lauphed at Chatig for 
writing a poem which contained a number of questions, such as 
'Where was the inkid belt thrown?' 'Who did the gauze shtrt 
belong to ' ?, and said it sounded more like a legal intexrugatorytjBi] 
chan a poem. Chang retorted by snying that 'Above be luoked 
everywhere in HeJiveti; belowj everywhere in the Land of Deaths 
but in ncitbicr place was there any trace of her’ (a couplet irotn 
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Bitllaiis apd Stories from Tun-hirapg 

Pq'b E-m-laxiSiva about the Emptror Usiian Tsung'a scatcb 

for the soul ol his mistresa Yang Kiiei-fei) iftHinded as tbjough It 
came out nf tbe of Mil-lleti n,nd described hiu-Hcn^a 

seardl for hla mother. 

The fourth referejice occurj in a book 11S3) which reached Jts 
present fotm In It sa^s tbat ^various IfltWlS of our ancestors' 

fothade the circuJation of the Ktro-ti Fifln-wicn ("Tfie jiian-win about 
the compacting of the Earth'). It Js clear from the content 

chat this Wfis a MaJllcVjeail or quaai-Manichcan work. After that, 
(so far as is at present known) were never menttoiijcd 
again till actual spccimcna were found at Tun-huatlg. 

Ecfocc the Tun-huang findsj tOO^ liardly anything was knovni, 
abotiE popldiirjtr partly iti CoUoqajial. This may merely have been 
because they were not thought worth printing, So Ear as 1 knovr 
the only colloquial^, apart fixini the Ten-huang MSSj that we 
know about is tbc ju about the Hot Springs', by Liu Qi'ac- 
hsia, written In the winter of a.d. y+j, TltiR waa, a Utimoroui 
workf containing passages in colloquial, for example the lines: 

Che-rno ni ^u-firi cb'ien 7J 
Cb'j ju iTP chira-Cwj San-}ii(i^7 

'Even among thousand of your vaunted Emperota of the past 
Is there one that equals our own Third Son?’ 

‘Third Son' was the name by which his courtiers Jocularly 
referred to tlie Emperor Hsiian Tsung. There is an essay on die 
art of love in^ foi-TTi iTelliot whicli is humorous (or so 

its Preface claims) and oontains a few colloquial terms of lovfirj' 
slang; but it is In the main highly literary. 


it; 

rrOTES ON SOME PIECES NOT T It AN a LA T ED 

(1) ‘ Jha pica of the Han Generui ' 

This long and important piece tells how Wang Ling and his com^ 
panlon.j In a surprise raid on the enemy's cwnpj slay fifty thousand 
men in a matter of an hour or so, at the rate, let us say, of two 
hundred a minute, When mmeone who Is Introduced as a wizard 
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(forexanJpUfVchCbilng-Ticng, seeabove,p, i^4) doesimir^culoua 
ditngs, bt ia mereljf living up to bli reputation: and one accepts 
the rrtlraclca wilhout demur. Dut it Ji nowhere si[d (Jut Wang 
Ling or his tompankhn had any miracukmi powers and tvhen lie 
doca what 1a ohviotisiy imppssibJe, (Jie story, for me it any ratc^ 
losca intei'cat. 


^Tixt about the errfst tf Chi ftij £n one diciptcr' 

Thla JB a long ballad, entirely Lt Scvcn-syllable verst, The theme 
is rhe ^curelng’ of tlte King of Hajl by hii enemy Chi Pu, in the 
prcBcnoe of the King's GencTaii and troops, The result of ihia 
^cursing' is that the King of Han crtamplea up aJtngetlter and 
withdraws his Himtlles. Here is. the cuHlng, which acetna to its 
a very mUd 

Locking at the Khg of E-tan from afar he wived hls h^md and 
cursed him, wld; such words as to shake heaven and earth. In 
a loud Tfoloe he shouted alraiglifc at him, ‘Liu the ToUngcr, yOu 
are ft man of rcng-hsleil In HiU-clwu. Your inother was a vlllqge- 
woman who lived by twisting hemp; your father waa a villager 
who took out the cattle to graze-. At Ssu-shui you were ojsce a 
headman of ten hamlets i for a long time you haunted die purticua 
of the market, poor and hungry, Eiuring the trcdblcS that fol¬ 
lowed the fftll of the Ch'iu dynaa^ you called yonrsftlF 'King', 
oonfoundjng the false with the true. Hew can the crow apr^ 
the wings of the phoeJdlv or the tortoise wear the scales of the 
dragon ? In a hundred battles you wore worstod a hundred time* [ 
Heaven fnlled to help you. Of three parts of your officer? and 
men you lost two parts, 

'Why do you not tftke a mpe and, binding yourself, make Suh- 
misaion to OUr King and beg fot merey? Ef cncc again, ^jersisting 
in your folly, you oonst that you are- a luatch for us, we stRlI 
capture you alive and not let you go 3' 

Deiore the drums had sounded or the EUgs b*en unfurEcd he 
said all this In a loud voice, JO that cverycne cculd hcat. The 
King of Han, when he waa cursed and hEs origins brought in, 
could not look those about him In the and was a^amed 
before hli army and officials. The phoenbt^ fearing the parson- 
crow^ ehuns a tree that Is uoisy; the dragon, airaid oF common 
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BoUaJs and Stonesfroia Tun^hucing 

fish, avoids water that Ja tj'oublftjti. Me (the KJiig) pulled hack hJs 
horse, ^vaved Jiia wliip and ^lloped off; hta Tmarshatlcd hoata 
cnmabled like a Landslide that hlla the wilda with dust. 

(Two yeari later the King of Man routj Ch^Uj the State to 
which Chi 1*U helonga, and puta a price on Chi Pu’s head, Chi Pu 
bccDinci an oiilJaw, pnraacd by people greedy to gain the reward, 
and the story follows a cour.Ee rather similar to that cf Wu 
Tiu-hsiL.) 

Tlie Tioimal Chinese reaction to being enraed or ittsiiltcd, in 
ancient timea, waa either to return insult for inault or make a 
physical attack on the iiMulter. For OKflUiple when Li K^o-yutig, 
who figures In sc. tnany legends And plsp, 'was besieging Haa-chou 
(e, ^.n, SSi) a man suddenly appeared on the walla and began 
ahouting insnltB at him, Li K^o-yung ordered hia cavalry tt> let 
fiy with their arrows at the man on the walls, hut they failed Co 
hit him, FJjislIy^ be ordered Chu Vu-yCS (eldest son uf the future 
drat Emperor of the I.lang dynasty) to ahoot, and he killed the 
man at £hc first discharge of hia bow. ^ti Eli) There arc, ho waver,, 
though it ii Hot a common theme, ejtamples of cursing having t 
taastrophlc eUect. In Chapter of die floraancr of tbs Ihr« 
Kin^fin\i, Wang Lang is cu«cd by the iainotis warrlor-stutesinan 
Chu-fco Liang, and i^la dead on the apnt. The cmcia) point in 
the Chi Pu ballad isj 1 think, that the King is curbed in the 
preaenceof his G^nerHils and troops and so 'loses face^ One is apt 
to associate insLatence on the supreme ImporCance of Tace^ in 
China with booka by nincteenth-century Weaticm nbaerverj who 
were fundamentally out of sympathy with the Chinese, and to 
consider this iosisbeuce exaggerated. But J think it is right to 
regal’d the Chi Pu story Jis: an extreme example of the otas- 
trophic cffMts that 'loss of face" could have. It is of Interest that, 
chough the early hiatorica give a full account of Chi Pu’a career, 
there is nothing In them about his cursing the King of Han; nOr so 
far aa I krww W 5 S tlie episode taken up by fitter baltads and plays. 


(3) Tfifl itpjp ^ Wong Cfifra^cfitin 

Thia fragmenUry and very corrupt piece exists only in one 
MS. It ia in two chapters; of the firit, only appnOXlttBtely the 
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last thii'd survivcH. Tl-ie subject Is &ne of tbe most popular in 
tbe whole repertory of Chinese legend aod has been the theme 
of countleM JJOen^H plays and plcturca, The ustial form of the 
story Is tliat Wang Chao-thiinj a Court lady^ c, q.c,, con¬ 
fident in her oivn charms^ refused to bribe an avtLst to paint bee 
more beautiful (Jlaa she waa. Consequently when the Empfiior 
waa deciding which Court lady to send aS a pcace-olTering to the 
Huns, he decided upon Wang Cbao-chiin, whom the painter hadt 
out of apitCj dcltWaCely cai'icatuied. In aemt versions of the 
atory^ she throws heirself into a rivet on the ifem frontier rather 
than become a nomad harhariatt's miatreas,. In this piece ahe dies of 
homesickoeas at the Hun cncampmeitc. The author speaks of diisas 
having happened '^UliOre than eiglrt hundred years ago'. He may have 
been a little Viague about date*, but we ahould be safe in assuming 
that it was written in the ninth century. The subject was thnUI 
a topical one, for in Sir a Chincac princesa w»S Sent as bride 
to the Ulghur 'Tu rks, Unlike War^ Chao-chiin she did not SUC' 
Ctmlj to the trials of cjiile Intt iw.tunifid (now a middle-aged 
woman) to China in ^43, after the djefaaJ of the UighuH hy iKe 
Khirgiz. Thougfi Huns ?re occasionally mentioned, the people 
among whom Wang Chao-chiin found herself are in this piece 
geiicralty referred to as Turks. The author ahows great IcnQwlcdgfi 
of Turkish Customs, particularly bruiting and funeral rites, and 
he may well have bnen one of the Chtnes^ escort party that 
brought the Chinese princess tu the Uighur Turks in S 3 1 , Tbc 
Turkish-leNoking plant names at the beginning may, hnwoirtir, he 
Spoof, as my friend LleriJs Slnor can attach uo meaning to them. 

Tlie piece shows sti'ong inUnenccs of omaCc uppcr-tkss (as 
opposed to popular) style. 


IV 

^AnCASSI^ ET HTCOLETtt’ 

1116™ is a striking resemblance between the sort of pitit-mn diaC 
is in alternating prnac and vetse and the thirteenth-cenCUty French 
romance ducurnn ct Niwlettir Both arc in alternating passages of 
pro 3 £ and verse and in both the vCTM sometimes repeats what 
has been. said, in prose but sotnetinics carries otl the narrative. 
Both are prevailingly In verse of seven syllables to the line. Otit 
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Ballads and Stories frojrr Tan-huan^ 

point oF dtssirujlarity is that in A uaissiti ei NicoJeit^ all, tht iincs of 
the verse parts rhyme or asaonatc (except for the short I'crs 
orphehn at the end of each verso bcOLIoh) whereas iji pisn-ium 
tiormally only the evtn lilifis rhyme. 

It Js wortti no ting that the term fJujnis/dWe, commonly used 
today hy Fretiolt ^iteta to denote romances in alternate verse 
and pi'osE, apparently only occurs once Jn medieval Htemturai 
in the laat line hut tjne of ^tiCLisjjn ci WicoJeKe, *no cantefabjc 
pretid finh 

Whether there Is any ffuescton of an indirect Chinese Influence 
on JirSflirJn ft Nicnltfue, with (for cjcamplc) the Turks or Arabs 
as intoimediarjea, T am not competent to discus. 


a.b. Ill 
iSi 

7^1 

S 43 

30 ^ 
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9t;S —730 

Sh£ 
c. 53 B 


V 

H5T Of* tiATta 

Inauguration of TiLn-hnaiig as a Commandery. 

Making of fir^t cav e-tempi as. 

Earliest dated Stein ms (S. 

Ttm-huangf after being cut off from China for about 
ten ycara, aurrenders to the Tibetans, 

Chang I-ch'ao drives out Tibetans. Dies, Sjl; suC' 
Ceeded by ChaJlg Hual“Sben. 

Giang [-ch^au's son-iii-law So Hsilti assassinates Chang 
Hiwl-ahen and U-Surps the government of I'uii'buang. 
Rebellion against So Hslin, led by Qiang I-ch"atj’s 
fomteenth daughter, So tlaiin defeated and killed. The 
Changs return Co power, 

A descendant of Chang I'Oh^JlOf Chiing Ch^ eog-fengj 
calls himself the 'White-cUd Empei'or of Western 
Han, Land of the Golden Mountain*. 'White-clad' 
probabJy means Manichcan, 

The Uigbura (who VFcre Manicheans) take over TtUl- 
hyang and Chang Ch'eng-fcng beeoracs their vasMl. 
Ts ‘m lyehin jxiwer at Tuci-hnang. His second 
daughter marries the King of Kliotatv. 

Accession of Ts'ao Ttian-ta, 

Accession of Ts'ao Yiian-shen, 
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c. 94^ Accession of Ta'ao Yibn-chtni^. 

97+ Accenion of Ta'ao Tcn-kuug, 

c. ^Ha Accession ofTs‘ao Tcai-]y, who itiarricd a daughteT 
of the King of KhoCan. ^ 

99j Latest dated SteJnMS (S, +171). 
c. looi Death of Ts'ao Yea-lu. 

io] f Tufl-huang £i]k under the dominance of the Hsi-Hsia 
^Tanguta), biit rcmaitu nominally independent. 

IJ J 7 Tun-huang pmed into the handa of che Mongolj. 

iii 6 The I, I JO inhabitanta of Sha'chou ^.e. Tun-huasig} 
shifted to e point neat Su-chou, The old T«n-hunn| 
Twaa lefttmocCJiipicd and En iji4 fell Into the hands oT 
the Moaiemifled iMougol Kliaii of Turfan 
330 ). 

1725 The Manthua cstahliah a militHry peat Sit Tun-huangK 

1 7^* Tun^hiwng resettled by Ctiltiese and made tiato a dvil 
district 

1900 Tlie Taoiat Wsing Yuan-lu discovers the hidden 
library. 

1907 Sir Auinel Stein bribes Wang 60 let him remjove a 
large number of M 53 and paintinga on slUs. 

190B Profcaaor PeTliot does ditto. 

i 91 o The Peking Govcmmeiit brings some i o ,000 remain¬ 
ing to Peking. 

rgtd A Japanese mission prrHnirca some fioo ms that had 
been kept back by Wsing Yilan-lu who had hidden 
them inside stucco Baddha imagcis that he had dedi¬ 
cated at the oaves. 



NOTES AND REFERENCES 


CHAPTER OWEe SWALLOW ASU SPARROW 
OtlginaS tiihi 'The of the Swatfow.' 

Dun of flMjpasinnii; rwc nfler a.d. 52]. 

Uur* f ; Sttin 11+ hs-H tyciliciL (Ls«a JndJcallLig ga j or 583. 

fofm; In Hiynicd prose tfnougliout, a[url Tmoi two pooi'nj iit the ehd, 
I Cried (rpnibtio^ iL 33 jsreao, but found it worked bettor 33 verse. It 
does not sjcclu to go bick to any legend* abocit swallows and tparrowsj 
but fciblea about binij h^vc always been o favourite Chinese way of 
otT itearn aliout unpopuSar governtnent mcaBuiiea, Not long ago 
3 Pekmg dally printed on iu fitfnt pgc- n fable about a bird-ratc!icr who 
E^irnod tbc confidence of blida "by speaking to thejn in tbeir own 
Ungviage'i He waa then easily able to catcb thenn and pop dietn into 
cages. That tbofibte iTforred Co the Ifwndned Flywcrs episode ia obviuos, 

(i) 'TTie General and the Year St:ir’ . r . [JOLtendisig datiger, 

^1) 'Would not nest cci ftsidiej- eurtaJna'^, ,, 'i.Ike a swalfow maEdng 
I ts neat oti the ourtaLn' la a traditional metaphoif o?;]) ressLng a prvoario^ 
alCuadon. 

(3) NWlk, "baitinJ^ for nicn, ^g^aw^ 

(4.J 'The Leopard's Tall.' Another name for tlie Year Star, l.c, the 
pUnct Jupiter, mentioned above. There may he a pun on nfafff 'cursid’, 
and iiJ^Ei, 'hird'r 

(jJ 'There was a Decree. . . In a.d. yii all atmngcrs v/era to 
register within i bvmd red days or return to the place where they Itad 
ortglraLly been rtgistererl. See PulleyhEank, , , ,, p. 178. 

^6) “Fan, Vai, Haianmnd Po... .'Places In the farajontli, An allusSosi 
to the swallow's winter migration. 

(7) J" a hurry I r r' An oftcn-i^uoted proverb, 

Coff\plttit 7 ang Vot/ai J(II. d. 

(0) 'Fiimily meal'. Litcrilly 'house-ordjnary'. Cf. p. 207. 

(gj 'How he puLrJtered.' Apparcti cly superfluous ncgatiw-i arc oom- 
mon in these mss. 

(toj 'A vile crtaturc. . . Literally 'J-fovr comes he tobcaoinruf- 
foriblc?’, but the ph-raic fonctirmc?d as a strong term of abuse. 

£t[) 'To five bouts. . . .' Each bout conilated of twenty atrokca, 

i(] a) ‘When *fivc beats" is the tuno' . . . Fun on Tivc musical bents’ 
and 'five boots’ of floggjnt;. 

f [ ib) 'Eur^t our angrily.' I readjir cfi ' m, following ^teln a j 4, 
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([3) ‘i|iriiildcd itrinc'. Urine wia inuch med formedltal pur|>3EM| 
31 also id medieval Europe. ^Old paper' oftofi Yn^jf jsiper in whkii 
dru^s have teen wi'ippcd; iiscd thoie tno poor to buy the d™gs 

liiff c(i 3 c]vea. 

^14.) 'The God of the Stove.' He apjjorrinuB mod nnd had Itici, 
'That blick erotic.. . .' fid-foo-p'tf, '(heafifLlt o-ldwonHn'j 'vvaa 
a name Jot the jrwallow, 

(:6) 'The perton who cornea with my food,' ChincM; priiom did 
nut atipply Jood; chc prisoner depended on w^haC wns hcou^t to thena 
hy th-eiT famiSies. 

(37) 'In the Yellow Sands', i.e. io prison, 

(] fl) 'The Hflurt Srpij-ffr^ This silrnr is ahout hatFa page long, 

(15) TTic CIcrit,'' Sent to question priEsoners and Jf posslhlc Bteuire 
jt <;oriftssion of goSlt. 

(10) ' for humble rct^eptSon', Lc. of acourgmg otdered by die ETiog. 
(i r) ' My fatnoiis btaln.' Sparrow's train was valued W [li medkiaw 

qualltlOB. 

(11) 'The ninotconth year of ChcQ-lnELn', l.c. Sn A.d, fi+j. 

{13) 'The Reiot cf Hilla and Seas,' An early book of mytho^oglial 
topography and other wonrleis. 

(■!+) 'Slugs just at this time.' Ttia liiae Beema to he corrupt. 

^ij) These bit four Itues art an adaptation of 3 pwaage at the bejjiri- 
nliig of the Taoist worlc C^llIldn^ Tin, coi-ipled wltn. an. allusion, to the 
Baying ^Wlut enn tint swallow nr the sparrow know of the beroji'a 
idoa?' qiratcd lot csamptc in JLjA C/iJ + 0 , Ivl. 1, 

CHAPTER TWOi WU TTU.H 3 U 
Original titfi rrusiiiig. 

No dated copiifl. 

Alteinate prose nnd tong, 

'an postern Palace'. The eitahlHluwcnt uf (he Heir Apparent, 
'^Hnw doei dila pismjje. go?’ TTiis or a rimilar Forjiiula often 
oc^ta before a sung pas^^- or, as hnrn, a pasa^e of prose a^Jitaiitly 
iiiiendcd to he given tg a fi«h vniec, begins. [ take it f be the cue to 
a fresh perfornicr to come Jn. See above, pp. iB 243 - 

iis) Ling Give About 607 b.c= the cncmiei of die statesman Lhao 
Tim r^tw^l one wheel of his chariot in order to prevent his tfeape. 
A strong man ru.shed to the chariot, propped it up whecUess 

side BuZ tdcing the place of the mlssrnj' wheel, emhied Chao Tuai to 
escape. TVve at^ng itian explained presently that he war the peison, 
Dng Cbe by nsmer to whom Chan T\m had once given a meal when he 



dilJ StoriesJi'Oin Tuu-haan^ 

lay atarvJng In a mulberry ^roT^e. “Thla la dti* of the cpisodea in the 
fiiinous piny adapted by Voltaire ai L'Oiphelln la Chine, 

(I5) "diH ytJlOrr spnjrow tbiL wan ^iveai 1 kaIvc’. Tbue [pan who 
doctored liio sparrow was Vatig Fao, ftrsL century a,d. 

{;o) ‘SwdEt M Lit Ling/ Thda phi'asc constantly occuh at the end nf 
BpciU, but no one ((nuw!$ if Lij LiUjj a spirit or whctlier it mrarn 
'^thc Laiv', 

(3 c) ^Yin-Tang magic. ’ Something like the Natural NTagio of the 
Rennissanoc Neo-PlatonJafs. Rally using the two great forcca of the 
univenie {Yin and Yarig).^ ihit ^arli and stuiniy', ^l^inale and nale', 'ncgif- 
dve and pcstdvc’, its fufponciits sought to conCiol the power? of Mature. 

(ji) 'Won gratitude by a present of wiac,' Some roughs stole 3, 
Valunhlc hoTsc Wonging to the Dukef and aE« it, Instead of pnnialiJng 
them he gave them £ome wtne, aaytng that horse.-.flesh caiixe^l indigastfon 
unleas wine was drunk with it. 1 omit two furthci' alludmu which do 
not *scm to iraLti sense as they stand. 

'If you aocepL one d£sJi only. . . .’ Tliia aaying occura several 
times In tfio Ton-huang pieces and daewhere, m a nurnbet oF differHanc 
forms. See ppL 4S and 17^. 

(j4) 'capji^d hLs boat. ..' We are presuirralily intended to suppcae 
that the. fia he I man comniittcd auicide in order to set WuTiu-bsu's mind 
at rest, Just as the girl had (lone. Comparic the play fPn Txu-i\nl fiJoipi 
the PifKi wbare, before kJllJjfig btmself, llie fisLcrrnan saya, '1 will ipske 
Bure that yen go with your mind at rest'. 

(jfJ 'the three religions', Confucinnism, Huddhism and TandamL 
This is, of course, an asuchronisn-i, as Wu Ts-u-hsu lived in the sbtth and 
hhh centurica a.c. and Jinddhisni did net come to China till the. fost 
century a.d, 

'diVng-fu bsien.’ TJie place still cxiated in the nintlt ceaitury 
AlD., but b not heard of Eater. 

(jj) 'f appeal to yuw not Co cast me: aaide.' These si^t lines sue 
intenLionaJly cryptic and I may wcU have iriaundeistcod thein, 

(j fij ‘Tboac who do noL repay a kfndne^. . . ,' Quotadon /Lom Tin 
LzrtrrjctJrvu ^ a bo^ of moral apbcriuiii pnrpclar at Tun- 

huaiLg. See Wang Chung-min, m Won Nsikh^ ip+f). 

fjp) “mtans MW like hoar-frost', The stjuc is not clearj; hut in any 
case P'l’s inCeipretatinn fa probably meant Co sound absurd. 


CHAPTER THREE: THE CROWN PRINCE 

Oiig/sral tlfJf; 'Tradltlon about the Crown PrJncc of the House of Liu, 
In me former Han Oynisty,' 

Farm .- Preae lhfOug,Kiiut. 
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Notes 

HAN P'ENC 
- ^Tl'ue. fu of Hsui r[j,’ 

J^na! Prase with {i gcocl rltjti of ihjmfi, 

(40) 'rcachc! th? Mcmnlain’. 5^iiinj (horn') sccjns to be 1 

misiikc for dbih ('rta^'iCB’)^ due t* n]iTitftt idehtity of cuiaS« fatmi. 

{4[) ^Tlitn bLuc went back to the tomb, , . .' Ttie -ivaT^ Id braclteta 
arc pipplijeii from atW versions of the story j In the present teKCdEtoral 
wi^rdfi seem to have dropped out. For ih«e other veniom, see Jujif 
C lao-tsu In Vol. fl of Slr^dJej Jietour ^ the s\xij^jiji}t birAdt^ ^ 
JjVJ l^LitfJi-p'd, Peijjing, 1 ji 3. On the sfrejigtli elj two rhymea of 
tarLy type^, Juji|r ia InclJocd to plncc the T'un-hupng vciBleti hi Che fifcJi 
or siitb century; hut jf the words in question an: rtaity inteuded ts 
rhytnea it wyuid seem to place the in Han which Is my 

irTipro-bahle, See the icport of papeia read at the oonfcrcDcc of 

Junior S hLologucs-L 


THE STORY OF SHUN 

OrJjj'ad/ cCffc f "The pieo of ShuQ Tcu. * At the tnJ, "iTie pirarifM gp 
Shim Tzu's citLremc fiilLsl piety in me cJiapter'. 
foraii Pfoae and considor^ble Jnrti to rhymed preae. 

{4I;} ^KLog Yttoi’ MythEcal naonaich of antUpiity, 

(4.5) "he took out nls zither". 1 have assumcrl that "’tep'h 1* ^ 
graphic inistahe for th'u, ‘take OitP, 

(++) 'TTsLe land of Chi , < - dogi." The test of this Kotcncc it cer¬ 
tainly comipC- 

(+y> 'LitJe Elephant." Ku-iou's joa by his second wife. 

(+£) 'Indni." Tlic rul* of Indra in Chinetc folk-tales m taheii hom 
BuddhJat JS.taka itories, 

(47) ' A righteous Kiog', I.Cn was dratioed to be. 


CHAPTER FOURi THE STORY OF CATCEi-TIGER 

OrijjjiaJ liiJti luisstogr The conduihog sentence eIidws th*t the copyist 
used on illusinatcd tcirt, but onuitred the dliisCTaiLow;, 

Dote ^ wtoppeiticn t hater dian Ato. S+j-f. tf* peffod th* great 
pcTSecntion of Buddhism. 

Farflir Prose thruughnut. 

(+H) 'The blu.i-th'^aog Empcorori' Reined a,i>. 841-^. The author 
Etas confused the pciseentfon of fi4J-f 'r'ich that of fJ4-Cr 

55^ 




HaHads ctad Stories Jram Tun-hunn^ 

(49) Hisavcn'j portion . . i.e. became HmpEi'ot-, 

(jo) 'and tht£ Jj wliy [ am laLe^ A feir worda jchu hfir* to Jiive 
slipped out of tfie text. 

(j:) ' ttic Hdty Mjci 't i. c, ttic- Emperor. 

(j2) 'a white ram', 'mm', has tfic- aame ^mind aa tlovernur 

Vang’a name. 

(j3) 'Ch'cn Shu-pao', i.c. the K[n| of Clt'ctir Hia name, without 

any tiJc, ii here. Liaed oPoteTUptUPUsEp. 

(j4) 'Glad to malte ^ur ai^f^ualntance,’ LLteraEly 'If by any obruice, 
. . .', meaning 'I alwaya said to myself, '^If by any chanca I iQppcnad to 
►ne^C yoij:, bow nice it woidd bcT'" 

(jTj) "tbe Klan of tlic Ta-hsjn', The text calls him the J^hnii-j'u, but 
I UM- the term Etlian becausa It is more JamSiEar to English rea 4 cis. 

(f 6 ) '■painted a deer", ‘llie tc.\l says, 'two deer'’, hut this L probably 
a sUp. 

(j7) Tlio General of the Five Ways’, see pr Jiy. 


CONPUGIUS AND THE BOY 

(jH) 'ttw rirlEiisL menijou of Hiiang T'o'. Hual-naa 3 ?i?, Ch rj 

foL 6 . 

(j5) 'but about n new theme'. Compare the opeoing of the Tung 
ChSeh^yiiiii HtiK-m Parihc/i, and also the pedlar's aon^ sequenoe tn 
the laat not of the play 

(^□) 'Gonfticiuji djBfXJvercd that thia rival/ Ftn mfcrence.n «c 
Oiavannes, //rsfaTj.^L]ci, V, 

(fil) 'dwarf jcatcLs'. See Granet, Donnie « Li^taJtt cfc tAltis 
AtKlettnCy pp. 171 seq. 

(61) ‘a dilld iliree d^s, , Following Stein ijga. 

(fij) ‘level the worlf. F'Jjr^i, ‘leveT, ‘^flatten’, ia here ustsl in its 
physical and at the same time in its political scru^, 

(64) 'a aying . . . in the Ait^itas’. ian YCf, IX. 12. 

(6f) 'pricked hJa legs'. To keep Klmself awolic while he scuflied at 
night. 

(6e) 'to Steal the lirtiptlght'. He was too poor to have a lamp, so 
he 'stole' the ncigbhour'a lamplight. 

(C j) 'Tru-lu . . . Tm-chang.' Pupils cf ConFuciiE. The Soi^ i% the 
Jmri of the JddA Es tho Sotfk ^ ifiivnj, hoth oF them Cnofudan 

classical BKabovtij p. £s. 

ffifl) 'Vajiapani.' Buddhiat tcmpTe-guanllan. 

(6g) 'diese two people', i.c. Conmclua and the boj, Thla couplet 
is displaced in the original. 

(yfl) ‘mounted warriora'. Compare 4E?ovc, p. jy+ 



Nofci 

CtfAPJER FIVE; THE STOELY OF HUI-VUAN 
OnjJaifJ tiJJt; 'Tht Story of YUnn^njig of tbe Lu Slait,’ Oiw mJ dated 

h..D. 971 . 

ProEC with n nombcr of ^hds (Buddliht stahcai), 

^71 > "TLw Taths^ata. * Buddha, iV fticig, Sikyanauni, the Tatlu^bi, 
arc aEL difTerent aapc^Tts of the aatvu person, 

(71) 'in the BcH;aifid Phase', The «Dond five hundred yeica after 
Buddt^'s death. 

(73) 'the end of the dyujuty’. The Fornwr di’in dynasty actually 
fell Jn A.]>. thirteen years aflcr KitUyian -weiAt to the 1,0 Shan, Thr 
UBual tttea given for Htu-yiian’j life are + to 417, 

(74I ^the MjvetM Sotra''. TTie .nutra of Buddha'l dscense, 

^7;} *Sbiou-chou.' About 200 milca nordi of the Lu ShuiL 
(7S) 'tho Gateway [nto the Void', t,e. Buddhsant. Strictly speikht^ 
it ineans tlto ^teivay (Into NErvJna) vJa rcaliTatiofi tlia,t cemln dA»mas 
(cleuientJ of CKlEtCElPC) are void pf seLtjsalure. 

(7'7) 'f-ingle hone aniJ Lonely spear', 1. c. inuLdcdL 
(78) 'He also give him the addititjfi.-d nasne,,,I liave continued 
to eatl him Hji-yilaji, a* a change of immo would have hecti cnnFusirg 
to the rcatler. 

(75) 'the embodied and the unembodkd'. Compare PJcn-i™ Cbt, 
p, line* j J3- 

( 3 o) ^;^JKi/eca of ConfueLiH.' £1™ Til, XI. sy. 

(Si ) 'The Secret Thunderbolt deity.' Guardian nif Huddlii in Tantric 
BuddKhm. 


CHAPTER SIX: THE WIZARD Y£K CHING^NENG 

Ych Ching-n«ig Is here, as often, confnseH with his great-nephew Ych 
Fa-shan, Tlifc latter was a Taoist msster much Jkvimred hy the Court 
in the early pin of the ei^th century. He waj known m a stoat 
opponent of Buddhism, but also of the pretentions of rival Taolsta who 
u-naercook to proLoj^ tl'ic Emperor'a life by althemy, tdosl of the 
storlcfl told above, in a kss otsmpkle form and with LonsJdcnble 
variaitons, occur iu the printed. piJlectlans of Tmn,el-storie*. &>Tne of 
them give the Taoist magleiarL concerned a quite dEBerent name. 
OrJu/tMj riefe ^ LInfcnown. The words 'Poem about Ych Ching^neng' 
which occur at the end acem to refer only to the poem by the Emperor, 
which I have omitted. 

DiiM of fomporition must bo later than 7 ^ 4 , as the Empucor Hsuan 
Tsung is raforred to by his posthumons title. PreRibly ninth or tendi 
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ocntur^. There arc mBTginal additloiio, anH oorrccriotii in a Jiffetenr 
hand. 

(Si) 'saJJ the spirit’. The test reads 'said In writing', Lgt I thint 
this ts ei^TTUpt. 

faj) ^The Great Ulntty.’ Snpremt Star-^d, 

(04) 'Bowing to the hair, l.e. cnta'taf-ning the bridcgn>nm's jwla- 
tlona, on the day after die wedrlimj'. 

(aj) ' movih-noiaea'. HiStuti nauatly ttaiu]ated 'whlatle'j but it 
ineJaded. ImlCeLlLitis ckF blrd-oiics, and so ooi. 

'iihe a biood-bowJ^ Aa used at chiJd-birCh. 

(Sj) curfew was abolished'. Hie curfew compelling everyone 
to be back in his own ward before night fell and the gatea of the watr! 
Were locked. 


CHAPTER SEVEN; MENG CHJANG-NU 

Otlgiaa! iillc? Mining, 

tvisn i Alternate song and prose. 

For a translation of an in teresting modem Meng ChUng-nd b^ikd^ 
flee JosepEiNeedfiam and Liao Hung-ying in Sirwkj^jM, 154S, pp, ig4.seq, 
(Si) 'A poor srtidiH:. . . will not fotget. ’ These four lities arc spoken 
by the ghost of the buslMhd, 

(S5) 'Haifc not the power to rriovic\ i.e. to affeet Mature. 

(S*) 'at my wit's end’, Ror CA'ri-ii'if, sec Chiang Li-liung, p, ^4. 

THE STORY OF T'lEN K'UN-LUN 

Th^ Swan Malden legend is, of courae, ont? of the most widely 
dlCrused Stories, paitJctderly in the Ear East. The present veraion Lu 
a curioufl eodij^, not so for as Is known found anywhere else, in which 
the Swwn Maidta'a son answers contindmtnfl, I do not believe tbit tfoa 
addition has my intrinsic connection with the main story, Chlneae 
popular literature tcerris with acencs iu which aagea (ConFuoius, Ten 
Tzu, Tung Chimg, the Eroy Hfliatig T'o) djsrtngtiiBh themselvei by 
anflwerbig djfficalt questions, and it is -evldcii.t [idt lixtcncrs and readers 
delighted in and demandod audi passages. There are, of course^ vwsioiH 
0/ the Swan Malden awry (compare O. Mmchcrr-Hclfon, Pine, 

•53^1 P- In whicli lier husband is put tbroi^h his paces by boiug 
made to answer 9 scries of (tuestion* or riddlea, tiit T do not think the 
flecyijd part of our story is oonoected with cpiaodea of that kind, 
Ori^rirei iSilt lacking, it is ftom the series headed Soe SAm Chi, 
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‘Hccard of ErtcjiiLT^ into ^prlrft3^ T aal dt^l hicrc y/itit eli« com¬ 
plicated tiiatciT]i’ of the varJcun story-ooUepticiB bearing cfijs title. There 
iM a ihorL affuS verj jejune vetisJaH of the Swaji Maiden atory In Chapter 14 
of dre twenty-ebapter venipn of the Sou SJlia) Chi. 

As rc^irda the "wide difTiisinn of tba atoryg ] tliinlc the ■view put 
fbnyird by Nomiar, ?cn«r in Vol. Vm of Ihtf Orean ^5(0^ tbiL it 
spread along with Euddbism is diffijcult to maintain. fludidliisL texts 
onntaEh many ver^ioiia of a story about a disina gJr]-iojiiaid»n> the 
Kinoarl, who married a humm being. Bat su far as 1 know theae 
Boddbbt itorjes Jack the Btolen feath^robc tiMtr/l whEch anpesra to 
occur only In Indian noft-Euddhist testa. 1 would tcntAtiTC^ au^at 
that the stolen robe himJ/" la a widely diffused aichaic folk-iheciK And 
occuiu aa such In lodia, China, Japan^ South-Eaat and North-East Aafe, 
as also in the fjcrmanic and Celtic wurids^ without any biflutnce of 
Buddhiara. In the Euddhitt area the robe nrttij tended in Jblk-lcgeiid to 
be interpolated Into the quite Cndapendent Kitinni legcod, aa ha^eAeil, 
roj- eiamp]^;^ in the 3utFiese folk-play liatHtM Mird. 

The M3 ountaining Our ibory I's oow preserved at the Mnsaum ef 
Calllgrapliy (formerly the Nakamura Puielau ctillenicn) ut It 

oriEPnally Wongcil to the Chinese kIuoI ar Lo Chen-jrli, and diajt jea™ 
to oa no doubt diat It cams from Tun-husng. 

The story is in prose throughout. 

(jij 'K"utt-lun’ mcMS 'the Negro’f probAb^’A ideknamo. 

2) ' made for me a haoverJy robc^. Compre the Hynm to the Sdol 
(Apoeryphal Acta of Thomas j; "My parents. . . took off the glittering 
robe that hi their fove they bsd nsde for nie.’ 

(gj) ‘Maatcr Tung Chung.’ Compare befow, p. itio. The wiiard 
Tung Chung » nopuhrly iJentifiod with the famous CenfotHan phElo- 
aoph^ and scholar Tung Chung-Ehu (e. 17^ a.ti. to e. b.c.). 

(3+) 'au olfonce in the fWh Palace', E, e. W an iritH|ue with a CWit 
lady. 

(jj) 'only T'icn Chsng could recognSie these tldiiga'. There was 
AO obscure hJitorical peraousgc (c. 31 j u.c.) called T“iea Chang who 
probably haa no oonncction with this stoiT. T'ien Chang, ckn answerer 
of riddles, bgumi in a fragmssitary tcKt macovered by Stein near Titn- 
liuang^ dadng from about the first century a.o.: 'T'ien Chang rtplitd, 
“J have heard that the height of Heaven ia a oeo k, and that the width 
of the earth Is equal to the height of (Maapnro, DDnimartr 

CbiiuJi, No. zB.j 

(jfi) 'He WJ3 awallowcd by a crane,' Thst is remlnJaoeut of tlte story 
of the pygmies and the craiwa wbiedi Is hrst found in III. j. 'Ihe 
question of claatEcal inffuencca in Chinese folbtilea was trcatMl by 
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B. Lauiler in /ithnc^fo^AjM^rim Sa^ Jtu- Chfncren^ In . , . E, Kidm 

. .. gieTridirift, Miirch'ai, pp. aeq., fiSfi^cj^Uy pp, jo* 

WtiAt ia pcrlupa die earliest Chines^ vcnion of the pygmy-cran* {in this 
case, i-vvan) story is contaEned In Jie Shen i Chsi>^t a wturk cf perhapj 
e. AiD. jdd; “BcyiMii:! the ^catem ocean there ts a country called Swto 
L and. The men and woniefrj arc ieven incJica hi^. They have namral 
good rnaiKncrSj and arc fond ef leaniEng, h^winy and kneeling, They gU 
Live for three hundred years. They aa though flying and can go a 
ttiouBand leagues a day. No creature ^res molest them, Their one fcat 
td' dK lake-swan which, if IL meets them, instantly av»llrnvg diain. 
But all the &me they live for three hundred years, hecansc they do doc 
die thnoi^h heing hi the swrui's hcHy, Hoircver, the swan oairles them 
fer Away, a thotHand Icapues at a streteh, * 

(jy) ‘Hii Wijtjt Mm. The Queen of tlie Fairies, 

THE BALLAD OF TUNG YUNG 

Orffilial ritlfl.- Missing. There is no reason Co call it 4 piea-wtn. 

Form; ErtUrely in verse of seven ayUahles to the line, with the -a/jg 
rhyme running rlgfat lltrough. 

This is one oftlic most pojiular themes, nnd has been vaoA in oountleK 
scorJes, hallads, plays, etc. The vewion chat cemes nearest to cKe Tiui- 
hiiang httUad is a thJrtcentb-ccntuiy {?) story, the fourth in die 
Window CflJJretJcn^ preserved In the Ch';j?j-p'jr^-shirn-t^oj^ fiuo-psjt. 

{39) "a hundred thouHod oddL NorniaT[y a string of tjsh wfs i,eaa 
copper coins. This passage seems to imply that there were over i,iee 
odLib to the flCrJngs^t f nuy well have mlsuntleratnod it. 

‘Here is your son J^cclidg,' Or 'the father and mother saw 
their son kneeling', etc., but that does riot seem to make sense. 

(ioq) 'lndsed . Tills character ia noC clear; but [ read Ahtu with 
'heart' on the left. 

fioi) 'Tung Yimg knelt before hti master.' This sudden uansihiun 
has been taken to mean that the Jits only recordi the sung portion of 
tlie ce 3 (,t nnd that prose links have been omitted. But the tnnsitioii is 
no more abtupt than those in tlie 'etiiptie' ballads of the fcat 

(10 1 ) 'tho goddess $ri'. P,itroiicss of the ^rts j if indeed Chl-hsiang 
is Lo be CAhen as a proper iiAmc, 

fio;) 'Tung Churg.’ See above, p, ijj, 

(io+> 'Sun Fin.' Mas her of war-magic, fourth century b.C, 

{sojJ- 'Sijfty Cyclical Signs,' Used to denote days Jind, later, 
years. 

(eo6 ) ‘Contract found at Tun-hnang.' S^e Thn^irun^ Tra-fir, II. 1 iy. 
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TH^ DOCTOR 

From die Smi Shen Chi. troae thrCTj^^at. 


CHAPTER EIGHT: THE WORLD OF THE DEAD 

T'Ar TSUMG IN HELL 
fJjTjjjiaJ titSci MiDsEing. 

Dais campoiitlon ; Not likfiTy to hi. earlier tbiti this hijith tentury. Hie 
MS is fragmentary and I Live only tianslatfid the more intetllgihlc patta 
of itr 

It Is in ptoie. 

For T"al Tsuug^ visit to Hdl compare die novel {Hii Ife CIiIJk 

p. 103 «(j. T'tti Taong reigned Irom A.n. 617 to *43, 

(rD7) "a aElorC tort^ TaJi/iD TrJpitirJh], XXl. 374. 

^loSj ^Kian. and. Pio,^ Knnn I-wii and Pao SJua-iya were ituticHncn. 
of die scvwidi ocntuiy e.c.j wfose dfce|i FrienHjhip wbe ^motu. 

(log) ^diLun-ch'eng and Yuan-clil.’ MurdaneJ hy T"ai Tsung In 
in order to clear nia padi lo the throner 
(jtn) ‘Two Roys.’ Sec aboviCj p. ijfi. 

(ill) ‘Not that kind, , , Rir a similar pliyon words^ compare 
p. 19 ' 


KUAN LO 

This and tlic throe fbUowLng etoriaa are all from the ioir ihm Ch\, 

(ill) ‘Aocepte cup ofwlno.^ EJoc abovCj pp. 3j and4S. 

(j EJ;) ‘altered it Co ninety', i.C, frairi 'Ceo-nine' to 'ntlie-Cen'. Cmn- 
pare the atoiy ofT'aLTaung, above, p. tjn. 


WANG TZU-CHEN 

(114) ‘a Bopbjtyra tFoc‘I Written ‘ghost' pliH 'tree' and conicf|i]Kntly 
associated with spirit'll bcinp. 

(iif) ‘u a Living manV 1 follow Stein flj which is pnncttiatcd in 
rod. The puucrttarion is not viaililo in phorngriplia. Tlierc is a similar 
stoiy in Chapter ! of tl» eighc-chaptcr Shs/) Cht, hat the diver¬ 
gences are so great that Jt seldom tbTE>v«- light on the difficulties of the 
Tun-huang Ocjtt. 



Bollads and Stories from Tun-hunn^ 

TUAN TZN-CHING 

( 1 1'Liu Iflhffn.' Abcfut \.u. 304 to ^ i*. Hun tuler ia Nortk China. 


CHAPTER NiNE: MARRIAGE 50 NG 3 

OiigiiKit titfs t w-Jb ti'ey which I ftbc io mean 'TForda (of 
about tbs getting down yf cih* ba-idcgimoin (freun his honcj’ . 

Thi^ Pirzi-wcrj Chi oa]]a.t4i savi£ii is^ss, alLiiudattd, Tbere la a^t^reut]^ 
an ed|bdi at Peking. All tn vcrac, apart froni the hcadlujjs, 

(115) 'ooutiiarj to ritual'. Htii TdUj flj. 

(iifl) "These customs are snid. . . Mtih Chitji ClJ^ f 

(e, A,T3. Bdq), 

(ii^) 'Tike word to the Govci-nor." The EfrldegMOm ti said to bo 
a Govemorby a tiCua) Ectioci, j«st aa the hri^lc ia raid to bt tbt Goddofti 
of tht MOOClr 

(lie) ‘come our way'. I read ‘towards', not Jjai, ‘returti’, 

The latter decs not give the needed rhyme. 

(i 3. j J ‘match for any ^jentleanan'. See haai oj (Shih fijrt 

poem. 

(i3 *) ‘Chiiig K"o.' Who unsiKKestfuHy attempted to asaaasihate tba 
Firet Emperor. 

(123) 'Thiee Rivers.' Uaualiy means the three rivers, near the 
capital. 

(114) 'Nine CommanderEea.' \ do not know wEnt these arc. 

(trf) "Eight Waters." Of what is now Shensi. 

(eI*) "jucpe of jr[apci\ j.e. it is not ricc^witic. 

([3^^ ‘a gueat a little while', i.e, j,n the esid ahe always goea 
back to live with her huaband'a ^niLly. 

(tJA) 'broLai pottery'. Jo passages like this there may be plays on 
words^ of A kind Itard to reco^ae. 

{123) 'Ts'ui of the T‘al Slian." See above, p. 1S6 sei^, 

(150) 'Rpqudt Co Come down. . . .' This aong ia dJejslaced (n the 
original. 

([jj) 'pelting of the cuitaiua’. With coina and halls of OTlotircd 
ailk. 

fj33|l 'hide the aillta and satins'. Of her dress. 

OiUJ ‘take them away", i.c. toko the hangings away. 

(Ejj4) ‘when iht bride goes', i.e. to iho husband's houso. 

'on removing tbi hood'. I ornfe (njustniiu about thesharlirgoF 
the aacrificinl meat, which ia obscure aaid does not fit Into dw ouatMt. 

{]3fi) "Weaving Miidcn.' above, p. j6i. 
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Notes 


CHAPTER TEl^t THE EUDDHTST PIECES 

((3 7) ''ai many ni*iBsteri« b 3 Tuii-hmng’, iy« fwiti Trjij Hua^ 6 ja, s, 
{13S} ^Ts'ao I-c-ldn give , . . a banquet.’ TorJii J^JEio- {MaimacritB de 
Toiien.liQMatig), PcHiot and Haiieda, KyfltOK p. 3. 

BUDDHA’S MARRIAGE 
A feagmwilj bc^Eiming and end lose, Pjap'^m Cfcin p. 

C t Js) ^ d^JWIl^ipl', One of tbc tbErty-tw& oF BuddhaSoed— 

sbinrng white down between die eyebmwa, 

(r+o) 'gave tbfl Prince her Er^er-ring’. Tn nwaE ver^lom oFthe itory 
it Is the Prince who gives die i-Jng co her. 

{[ + 0 'Tntjh strcnncaiB cscrdK.' Tho radicalofniirsliQTild he '^hiPirt'K 
not 'day’. 

BUDDHA’S SON 

Ce\^iDal tllki iffstn of how the Prince achieved the Way. I give ui 
ci^tract hegJnning it rien-H.'<n CAi, ig j', 5, 
feral r Alternating aong and prose. 

For the Ecty pit, etc., sec 7m 7acs Tsaa^ ChfMi end (Tti\s3]^ “fripiUjie, 
JV, For ^neral SLLSpicLon ihout Riliula'i iegititnar^', see Tii 
7 a Lua, XVlt. (TirJtA^ JniplJaitj, XXV. iBih.) 

(r+J) CiEi'fln should have tbe ‘food’ mdieair 


ANANDA 

Ori^rMl title f Missing. Th^ author takea same hiala from the Enddhlet 
C^on, pixticiitarly Tiriiiio Tr^taii,. ill. ^ 11 j hut moat of thestory sieer^ 
to be invented. 

(i4il ‘1 strange pcrfocre’r ’SovJwl’ in the text seems to be mnisprint 
for ’perfijjiieV 

(14+) 'pot-luck', htcralty'hoiHE-ardirtiry'. Compare p, ijl. iC. 
^i4f J ‘Cuiied tlrie World-honoured One.' A blank in lire tent makes 
the ourse hard to tmdcrsCandn 

THE DEVIL 

C>ri^iiaJ titiflr ‘Fita about the breaking of the Deril/ 1 begin at FUa- 

w^a Oii, J43. ifr 

Faim; AEtenudng song and prose. 

(14JC) 'Tlie Devil wont back to Heaven.' ’iTio D^vil, M 3 iu, is a i/civ3, 
a celratial being, HIm odier gods. 

([47) 'wind and lain’f J.o. caused carml foclirgs. 

1E3 



and Stories Jrom Jun-hunD^ 

CHAPTER ELEVEN! MU-LIEN RESCUES HlS MOTHER 

OjlglfKil iltlu: "iTie f(sn-wun abtmt Great Mnn^^galySyana t&*c.i]*ing Sia 
trtpthci-frtmi tbc World of DarJenfiSfi, with Illtcit^Cions. Oda vebme.' 
But iRit UluiEtniljuivi ^VAr« uot copied and eLa v^oids '^Jtfi iEltHtmtiunB* 
arc partly effaced. 

Dated MSS : ja ] and one. (at PekEn^) 3 ?7. 

Fanr?: aJtcmnjrnj; sfto^ aod prose. 

(i*SJ AdEporvii (Btrok !) ij and repeated in 4f 

Co 4S. 

(14.5^ 'Two extremely short scriptures.' See nolCj j fa. 

(ijo) ‘Uttara’s mother.’ See ‘JGjj^ Tnpitnit), IV, 

(iji) ‘LooiSts,^ See Wan^ HaJao-ch*mii‘.s Ttro-ji Ming Cfi'tn^ diin 
^it-Iia 6 (WoVeb Und cErnniaS pnoltTliJr^d and tiniil. . 4 p. isy. 
(]fl) Avalaatbaini SStro. See TalshS Tt/pifafrj, XVF. Shorter 
version 4 XVF, ySo, 

(]jj) ^Jandjiidvlpa.’ Hie opdlnary world of men. 

(1 f+) ‘Leek Stem', ‘Axle Bom. ' My interpretatian of the mmes n 
a mere apecuUcion, 

UfS) ‘Nnw cosinas the paiaage. . . See above, pp. and 34.3. 
(if‘the aimc names'] i.c. the same naiueu as certain people due 
to die. 

(ifj) "Hue Gate of the Springs', l.e, die Yellow Springs of 
Deadir 

(i^B) 'pper Into Cnsb'. IVp^r Msh Was (lonit » an offering to the 
dead. 

(ifs) 'Kshitigarbba.' The- harrower orHeff. 

(160) 'the Two Rnys’r See aborreK ppr if^ acirl 170. 

■‘ffie Three Wayi', Of fire, ulMd andiword. 

([61) 'btood-bowli'. See above, p. 

([ ) tbrnc aorts of iorraff. Thope due to act] thought and word. 

(1^4) ‘a scrap of sdn^, It (s possible to jitterfirel ('follow 

private’) ns 'aelfishneja'. But I think the text la corrupt aud that, in any 
ease, rm, 'prcTite', stjuifc for mif, 'thread'. 

(ififr) Ku Pm Tivrig-i'an IrSl 


AFTERWORD 

([ ) '. 11 arc aaid to range from a . d. 406 to .a.D. .' Tlie colophon 

of a Taa Tr Chin^ WS (See Jio Tsung-i , in Jmijuj? ^ Oileiaei 13 f j) 

bears the date a.d. eyn, BllL chougjh tfi« mis it^^F is certainly very eaHy, 
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"Notes 


there ire miTi^ reasons for Joubtlng the gstuimonKB *£ the mIojiIwhi. 
The ({ucsticii ti Boo corn pi jci toil to diwiisa here. 

(167) 'onij oci't tftnaUbad before', i.c, ^ConfiiiciM end the 
transkted by M. Boymid. 

f] 6 SJ 'tidges wore and rtIggel 3 ^ See abovOf p, 3!. 

(itg) 'cjcaocly AS [tl China propcr\ FcUlot was, j+fi. 

(17*) k rnont prea(;hLng at Vei-c'inj^’. S^em M«, . 

^171) 'Iranim cuLti.’ Bee toy 'Soisifi rcfoicstcea to Iranian tempka In 
the Tun-buarig region', studies presented to Hu Shth on lus riKcy'ftfth 
biitMayv pp- trg scq. 

(ejs) "Tlic jaaiKies of two persoos.' K'png Tki-cli'iog (see aho+n, 
p. 127) and Tt CJi'ang {p. ijB}. But boib auraamej were aka found 
jn Central CbLna. 

(173) AJrijrama aiticle. jytifsu i^cn^ir, No. (July tjjS). 

(t74) 'Wang Chao-ehibt piert-een.' See p. i4ft. 

(i7f) CLil Shih-ko pcem. See Jfkr Tiao Qif, VBL iBf and Cen- 
pitta Tiling feemr, XJtVJlT, ^4^. 

(176) ' u|^ arid “spread outf '. See pim-tfan OJj p. toor 

(t 77) "Looli* bis been interpreted. ..." For eiiampSe by H. 
Kawaguchi^ in Ni/iaii Cftifjfeki Ho, VEO, di. 

(178) 'look how the passage . . , Fltu-i™ P' 


APFE.>IE)i:t 1 

n j "fhere is same evidence_' InscrLptLen at (he Ttl-Iln (Myriad 

Bnddhsa) cavea; see Yil duen-Eiua, ChiUig Kw) Pr Hua (Cfaiflcaa WiU- 

pEnn(Tiig)^ Fehing, t gif ft, p. 163. 


APPENDIX II 

(tSo) Life cfKoQ li-iiili. Sh<?o Fa, 176. 

(ifl [) 'anecdote iboul an eKcbanjje of qiilpsk Seej for e^inpEc, die 
cfJkction of ancodotei T^ang (ilih^aOp Chapter [Jl j n 

OS!) 'Wliijter«gatoTy'.TTtfrt'fo.Fortli(iaeapi«^ Bvialiow 

and Sparrow' (abavcp p, !i> and ^ral iWig in HeU' (ibeve, p. ijl). 

(ifl j) 'in a book , . . ] !3 jO Tik m-a«t Vitas, ‘ 
the T'ieiv-t'ai Sect. rrJpitnia Japp^amtut C. i. fol. +i!- 

0 5+> "jT^e competing of the Earth,^ Tbia waa W, aceood^, tor 
eHmpfe, to Sc Ephraim (died a.J>- JJ3>h ^y nairg aa mawriali the 
cKcreincnts d' the defeated Poweta of Darltncss. ^ 

Listed with thk prrji-iwn is the 'Soul of Che. fire Olivet (?) (lYu 
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Baiiaih ond Stifrj^J^rcfm Tun-huang 

tui-ixa -vrtjctt nvu^t same as ttte Wu Jdj-tzii rrhlcti b asJJ 

{^Saag Hhtiijj G£. :□) Co have boca Jmmieiiac^ popular About a,d. 

The NUnicticflii pteji-PEii about the oompflcting the Earth trmv aJ&i 
well beloue W the tenth tetituiy, 

‘JL about tlie Hot Springs’. r'aJ-pVttgt A^Lktaj-efri, ijij, ■ 


AifPENDlK III 

([ S6J 'it the Eret diachatge oF bsa bow’. See Oid tiiitoijf of jJie fjra 

I^rw(ti(T. XII. J. 


INDEX 


Aborigines, pftttcry of, 134 
Ainu epics, 2.53 
Aldyanu, T., 341 
AJohobya (Tltc Bwddb* of cine 
EuL), 11 0 

Aauloeri, 65, 54, ita 

Aiwuria (trotfier or oousrii of 
Buddha), loj 90 ^. 

AnchaooJogy, 137 
Anwirin NLn>/*(cc, i4j 
ArDdaru ^duitd, 3 [6 
Avslomb^xia, 316 
AvnCl HeJl, 

Ajde Box, 

Banihoo'-joints, bronerttein. on, j'j 
Bird ^blca, i j;i 

EJlftokoTotic (i.c. the sMolion), 17 
Blciind-b □ w], I3J, 32S 
Bodhisatri^, lofi, 114 
Bondage, 

Boji, the Two, ij6, ]jD, 113 
Byahma, iif 
Bridcgrooni’s prjLytr, efii 
Britnh Miueuiu, a^, 237 
Buddlu, 20 oud pjsijtn [sk 
S aitjpmuni, ifte TaihSgac^, 
Geertoju) 

Buddha, life of, 203 sci^. 

Buddhas of the Ten Quarteii,. 

icj kC^, 

EuddliSsm, pcraccutioivi of, 74 
Buddhist scripturei, popular -ex- 
puiidons of, 341 

Caudle-iado, Tiaiti* of a sword, jl 


Catch'tigcr (Hin Ch'iQ-hu), 74 

Cauiiei Hid EffettF, the Twelrt, 

iij 

diOT, 2-oJ 

Chan-t'aci, 37, 123 
Chang, old, a 

Chang, BrifocC of Wti-diii, ufi 
scq. 

Chang Hu, 24^ 

Chang l-cti'an, iju 
diajig Po-ta, 17S 
Ch'ang'aii, e serj,, i fifi , 
3 iit 

Ch"ang-ki ptat-*ntion, ji 
Chao, king of Ch'u, 4; 
ebao Tiin, 

Chao Yon-Mi, 174 seq. 

Qiaratines, £., 2jS 
Cli‘ea Sho-peo (The cf 

Ch'cn), So, flz 
di^en-liLi, ]jS 
ChcMig, [audof, ijaoq. 

CheugAnt, jtjeq. 

Choates MtPOjcU Pla^, loj 
Ch"cng-Eu. ^ 5 ffn, 4f 
Ch^eiig-tu, i3aseq., 241 
Chi, land of, yi 
Chi Liang, C47 
ChE Pn, 747 soq, 

Chi Shfh-lau, 142» 

Chiang Ll-lnuig, 3 t 
duaoJiao (minutt hli^h iff 
Chien-di^ei^ Friiicc, 1^9 
ChEen-Dao, []4 


Chin-ling, B 
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Duilce of, ■£! 

Ch'lea Ch"Jn dynaity, 2^7 
Qi'icii-t'ang rivcr^ 132 
Qi'in doctor, 163 

di' ln-^diaLi^ 

Chlng, Emperor of Han dyDaBty^ 
iSj 

Ching liills, 51 
CKing [^2 
Ctdng, land of {I.e. Ctl'Ll)j 
Chtng-chjou, 1814 scq. 

Ch‘ing-ling temcc, 

Ch^ing-p'injf-^thini-^' f/iKT-perij 
2 l>t 7 

CAlij Wii-ia\ 

Ctirutiiinilyp 

Chi)^ Lo-tuou^ -Bj 9 ei:[. 

Chu Yu-yfl, 245 
dtjdj^ Tair^ 

Chwig'rityUp fla 

di^u, land of, 2j 

ChLL-ko Lung, 146 

Cfr'u-jau ^PPng^rrU, lyrics), 142 

C/omf ^utra, ) 73 

Cock, whlbc (as «iemy)^ 183 

ComiTiBDdcrjcaj cJk Nine, 1^4 

Confjcitia, jjS 

dia to lirosh performar, 2 f 3 

CurfeWj, 2jS 

Cwr-se, iTJgic poirtr of, 247 
CycUcal bS^os, tlia Sixty, i^i 

Danoc notation, 3+1 
Dead, World of tho, 1 A 4 
Devil, the (Mara), 211 seq. 
Doctor* ifiz 

Dog (Mu-Jicn'i mother turns 
into), 23a sHj., 2+4 ==i^. 
Dragon Kings, 34 
Drunimcrs, hidden, 1^3 


E-huang, 75 
Eight Watcra, the, 15; 
h'fglrt : Wok, 117 
ElophioC, LLctJe, 67acq. 
Embodied and Uoembndicd, 11 + 
Encounten, the Four, loi 
EjtaminntionSf LEteraiy, 15] 

Fan Li, 47 bo^l 

Sifrjh Ff'ei? C^ldo Cid, 262 
Feng-hsien, 247 
Filid PJfity, the Book of, gfl, 
Filial Piety* Patagona of, ifii 
PiiBt Emperor (Shih Huang 7 ^), 
14 ^ 

Fiva Sutro' ^ C^e, 118 

Five WayE, Cjcncral of the, 8:7, 

Fol^ lltemture, dwracteiistlca 

133 

Fok spirit, ijo 

Fo (rhymed prose), 141, 14^ 

Fu-^^a, po 

Fu-kuang Monaateiy, idH 
Fu-yang, 1S6 

Qa 0 Ya (amoza), 1 □ i, i o-S 
Gaur, Ganeah, 8 

General, The (dangenma star), ii 
Grand, Marcel, Ijfi 
Great Unity, The (T'ai-i), 1S7 
se^. 

Great Wall ('Long Wall'), 14J 
Eeq. 

Hon Hsiung, Bd 
H an P'eng, jfi scq. 

Haneda, T., 26} 

Hatty, Ai, fl 
Htait S^a, thi, 2 n 
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Indrx 


E-, Mb Moon, G^iddeas of 
K^ifd-boy uid Weaving Maiden, 

] &i 

ihe Aoolt 3jj 

Ho Jo-pij Se Bcq. 

Hon Hay, 17^ scij. 
llij Hab (Tanguta), aj[ 

Hai Wang Mn, 2 Sc 
Habtig T'o, Sg soq. 
hti<ta (Vlilade’), ifE 
Hiiao Mo-hOf So 
Hsing-chon, 7+ 

Hatiin Taung, Eiiipevor, la^icqrj 
241 

HldttSl-ching Chit 
Hpbo-tu Taoiat MonaateT^, 1 
Hu, General, j 3 
Hua Djountain, god of, 1 zi 
HuafcLiou, CIS, 

Hua-yin, 1 i S 
ffuai-JMJi Tsv, 

Huj-ok'ong pcHod, 74 
Hul-ct'ih, S7 
Hid-vch ctuiaMr^ 1I4 
HuL-^ilan, 57 
HuD-Jdfl-itfJt, ij6 

Hymn to the Sc™l, ij5 

Inocnjo-bnnuy Pealt, 95 
India, 237 

Irudra, chief of the goi*i, ^7, jo, 
lei, iS+i. 

Jntemogatorj, it, iji 
Irantan culta, 2Sf 

Jamhodvilpa, aiS 
Jao Tiimg-i, 1S4 
Japanese minion, 

Jarattaru, 2, iS 


Jar, paintod, sj4 
Jitalca atorlos, 

Jen Maji-ou, Ht aMj. 

Jung diao-tsM, 2 

Kan-fcjdrj, f'rieadcr'), 14^ 

K'ang T'ai-di'li^, [ijseq, 

Kao lj-s]tl}i, 1J2 seq., 24^ 
Karlg^HlHBcrOafd (fejUrJbrr/f), 23B 
JfdrnTB, 173, tij, lafi, ijj 
Kanndinya, 134 
Kawaguchi, H., iSj 
Khirgii, 24^ 

Kkotin, if-5, 2 JI 
Klnourl, 2^3 
K'p, Kt stiangcra 
Kiukkng, 

Koreans, 21 
KaKidgariilia, 233; 

Ku Pisa Hiirth^U r/Du^-t'sn, 1^4 
Ku'»u, ^4 »(]. 

Kua-cJiiou, 2 gi 
Kud-ti Pjdn-aea, 24S 
Kuan I-wu, iSS 
Kuan Lo, 174 scq. 

Kuan-^jn, ij4 
Kuang-chou, iSi 
K^vang Heng, 54 
Kuei-clii, 23, E 24, I li 
K'un-lsin, muun'ftiii, 

Lang, General, 7-8 
Lang ItHls, ] 47 
Lanterns, 

Lao Tzu, 124, ] 

Laufer, I!., 2 Sc 
Lecic Stem, Lady, ziS aeg. 
Leopard's Tail, i2, 2^2 
Jj, mosintatn, JI 
LI Cla'icjv-fcng, 

LL Hauan, 7? 
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Li K'o^pling, 

LI Ta'ul-Leu, 

Li Tau-ao, 1^4 
Limgj JFvndof, 

Liang Poj jfi scq. 

Llatig Ho-luBg, 17 7 
Liang YUan-hEiOj 1^4 
Luo-haij 177 
Liai^-tung,. 21 ^ ijE 
LiflD-yang, 6^ scq. 

Uth Tiiiy 

Ling CtiA, i?, 

Uu, Crown PHnco of the hooac 
of^ aoq. 
liu Oh' sLo-hsiij S4fi 

Lin Tiun-Ji^n, 7 
Liu Ydan, i B4 
Live-stock Row^ 11! 

Lo Chm-yiiK 237, 1J5 
LoensL^, 117 
Lo-teng, 6+ Ecq, 

Ixing Wajl, i4jaai5^ 

Lntai iciipluii, 74, 117 
Lu Pti-po-t'lf 161 
Lm Shan, gfl shj- 
Lii Shan Ch^rag-tat thS, ] 2 ] 

Lii Shan Llen-isinig Fua-ehiesiy lij 
Lu ting, 

Lu Wii^, 5a 

MahahhSrotBy 
MahlySna, im 
Mincbuon-HeJfEiii, O., ifB 
Mauichwn tejttSf lj6, 746 

Mairkga Songs, 1^7 seq. 

^taspero^ Hi, ij3 

MaudgiiyiiyMu, Mn-licn 

Mcdicinos, pllnS on namu oFp j j- 

Mcng Chlang-nli, 14^ set^. 


Metre, 

tfiiUny, Ifi 

Mouths StafT Spring, lai 
Ainni^, 2.43, 

Mioon, Ooddess of the, ipo se^, 
hioon, visit to the, 1J4 ae:^, 
Motiitialn, Spirit of the, 
hiu, duke of Chin, if 
Mu-]ien, toj, lii, ri&aeL^, 
Musical notatJon, 14! 

Naihoa Nua^ 

Nanking, icft soq. 

LJmi'-^rang, 

IsJeadhani, joBcph, iffi 
Ncstorian texts, Ijfi 
Nlrrana 5 o[ra, 38 Kq. 

NEipjfEng, jj 

Pao Shu-ya, ififr 
Painting, 14^ 

Fainting Bureau, 744 

Paraidlse, die Western, 101, 

PaiaJleliain, I33 

Paris. BJblloth^ciue Nationalc, 

PeL-t'ing, 240 

Pelting, ijH 

PellioC, Paul, I37 scq., 7 Sj 
Peirter, Norman, ifg 
Phasea (of tho Religion), 2^7 
Pien Hsiao, [7S 
Pi^n-imi, 344 
Pian-wan Cfri, 7, tfil 
F'i, Miniater, jn 
P'ing, king, ijacq. 

P'ing-yang, 184 
Po CLuaiig, xL>4aa(^,, 123 
PO Chil- 1 , 24i 
Po-haij 174 

Pole Star, Northern, 17^ 
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Index 


Tolc Star, Soutliiim, ] 

Pd-atmi, §6 
FointSj the TtiTti 

Pottfiiy (of abyri^ca),. cj+ 

Prrta (hTingry ^osE^, 251 
Pli^a-'Tifiiajfaga, itS 
PrciV€rb about g[ft of footl^ 

FultayblatLk, E. G., 2^^ 
P'lt-ohjou, 172 
PVuik 13 ] 

P^g^ag md craiws, c^j 

Rpdjsh, 2ijifiq, 

Ribula, itjj 
R 5 j»gribaj 13I 
Ram, tkt Wblte, 73 
Red Spimjw Gato^ 17 j 
Rr«y, <^^ ta, t j 
Rivierg, the Three, 134 
Rubbish heap, 137 
Rukhp the a+ 

^EhyUTTlLilll, .ns BuddJu: 

Sik tree, 140, ioo 
iiriputru, a+2 

Seerer Tbunderbalt DeitVi. 
Shi-cbou, ite Tm-bwang 
Sheit Jtlei Chio^ (Boolt ol' HLlli and 
Seai), ij, a If 3 
SJun-ch'lngp 1 

SllMJ-]aip 2 oj 

Shijig ChlM, ji 
Shao-ch^ngp Mao, 

SJiflo-chyo, 2 di 
5 ftrJi-jijert Cheog 
Stuou-chtiiiip 104 
Shup Pricuie. of, 137501^. 

Stuuh, story of, 244 


^ickoas, demoiia of^ ifii 
BJdrLhirta, lajp an 
Signs, the TTility-EWp 

Einotp l>CI(d 3 , 3, 145. 

So HsGn, IfQ 

Solid Tree, 33 

iiiOgi, ^p 4 B, & 3 p 3 ^p ^4 

Sophora, 173 

5 aj Sficn Clijp IJS, 2 tr 

SoyinJip Midicl, 

Sjparrnw’s braiu, l: 

S'rT, goddeu, 

Steiiip Sir Aurcl, 137 seq, 

Stove, God D^p Tj, ijj 
Strangris (A"a), 13, 

Sudatta, 24^ 

Sui-chou, 34 

Suddhodaoup 111 

SuTHEODIU to the Soul, 14H 

Sam Pitj, [go 

Sung CUng, 34 

Sotig, land of, f6 

5un^ 2gg 

Sikie (Buddhist soriptirre.), paestnn 

Sr^aii-inaidcn alary, 145, ]43ieq,p 

SieeK'vian a1x>jijrhies, [34 
S^echmn pmvluoc, [37 sei^, 

Ta-hsa, JI4 

Tu-lo Heaven, 114 aeq, 

Tiipiiaka, 223, 2S1, igj, 

2^4 

T'ai Mount, 164, xS[, IHJ, 21j, 
22fi, 231 

T'ui Ta'u'g, Emperor, jeq. 
T*ai-)aistg, llHmutior}! ^ 46 
^IJon^-cA-J, 16& 
T'aJ-yilaji, 173, i 3 o 
CAjft-Tm, !&r 
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and Stories from Tun-hnan^ 


T*tir}g T^jna^', CiMEpi*te fiiejnr ^ 
the, ls^^ 2.6 f 
T*aii^ H]i\ ITMj 1^5 
Tantric Uuddhiscu, ir? 

Tao Tc Chinjj, 164 

Taci-^n.^ l^S, Il^SCC^r 

TaciJstifL, 37 j 124. 

TaoJat texts, *36 
Tathn^ta, use Buddha 
Thousand BtiddhflSj C«vei of tfia, 
= 3 * 

JftrW Kfjl^dorw, FbrTHlilM oj I4S 
Thnow-br^^h Peak, 103 
Tt Ch^ang, Ej.fi 3 ei:[. 

Ttketan iBnguag?, 35 , 2^fi 

TlbeCms, xfis 

T'icn Ching, ijoae<[. 

T'i«i K'uti-luuj [ +5 

r’Jdrt-Aiiry, ijj 
TJng-chnu, xjS 
Tsstk^ 26 j 

TixjastrimSa tfeas’eo, 254 
TifcasurcSj th^ Tlirtt ^Buddhij the 
Rcli^itui, tlia ConuminiCy), 133 
Tiifiitalra Szi^^fsnnnC;, i 6 s 
Ti’ni Tiao CJiJ, !t6j' 

Ta^aol-chio, laa, 244, aja 
Ts'fr'hsiat Ward, 

Ta'ui, Mideter, iiiJec^r 
Ta'ui Tzti-y«, 3^6 i.SS 
Tw>n Tzu-cKLfig, 164 seq 
Tun-liuang, 185, 202^ 24^ 
Tnn-huang MSS., 05 
Tung CJrung, 3tn 
Tung Yung, ] j (5 
Tung Yiialt Tilt Tsti, 0 ^ 

Tzu-changi 54 
Tzu-lu, ^4 


LlE^ur Turkish pUoC-names, 245^ 
Uighuci, ijn 

Urtna aa medlcitie, tJi, l^j 
Uttara, zi6 

V 3 .jrapatti, 5^ 

VaiqdLei^NJcolas, N., 243 
Voltaire, 2J4 
Vows, the Five, <!tz 
Vwlcun; Peak, die, 107 

Wang Chao-chun, 242, 24J 
Wang Ch'iarj, 35* 

Wang Chung-lisEang, efio 
Wang CJtung-min, 7, 244 
Wang Hstao-chuan, 264 
Wang KmowcIh IJ7 
Wang Lmg, 248 
Wajig ^-4^ 

Wang Mang, j j 
Wang Tau-cJicn* 170 soq, 

Wang Yijnn'Iu, 2jfi seq. 

Wiitbwirg Institute, 7 
Weaving Malden, it:, 2no, nj 
Wei Lli^, 2i acq. 

Wen, Emperor of the Chin 
dynasty, mS 
Wen, Itlng of Chou, 5a 
TVen Yctlrl YiS\^ WlM, 2tj, 

WdsCciTi PavilioD, the fitting 
Chi'), 1^5 

WEne ^rape'winiej, Ijfi 
Written matter, aacredneas of, ti2 
Wu, land of, 40 acq. 

JVl! iai^\i fh'ir, lt6 
Wu-hsi, 3,lfi 
Wujhe, 2f seq, 

Wu Tzu-haLl, 2fseq., 240 
IVii Tsu-hsii Diw £fr< Pipes, ]£, 
^iA- 


IJighuif Turkish, 2ji 
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/nc/cA 


Wu T^U-flBIIg, pciq. 

Wa Yilzft Cfc'uD J1 

Yartii, Icing of tht Dca;^3, £7^ 
16400^., 2'IQ 3HJ. 

Yang Chicn (latar^ Empcrar Wen 
of th* Etii djTiiaty), 74 stq. 
Yang Kuti-fei, 24^ 

Yaog Pac>, 

Yao^ §4. Boq. 

Yaiodharff loj, laj 
Year Star, t [ 

Ydi Ching-ntng, il+acci., 241, 
1+7 


Yeh E^-ahin, 144, 2^7 

Ycflow Saniis ^i.e. prison), 

Yen’incn, jy 

Yin-Yang tnagic, 54, 1^4 

Vln| tiver, 2H, +B 

Yii the Gc^t, 73 

YU Hsin, zoi 

Tii-chaiin, rrr 

Yil-[bi, Hs 

Yuan-cliL, 

T(kli, the land oF, ip Bcq. 
Yun-cfi'[ng, [ojEtq. 

ZorcMEtat, 24ct 
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ARTH;iR WALEY 

the opium war 


llrflT l»ivc bcai nuny bofrlj anJ artlcla atai* tlu Ojituiiv Wir 
hut all dT thdin Ihve lt«n Wd fll/Ofint EJudlMiTtly an WutEtn iopr™. la thii 
l>jrnb Aldhui' Wslej jli^eifair the fiijt thlke an of <hc war fcltltlw 

«n C*H^ 0\ii\ax iui=, J-Uu iTfljn MaciiE hii been th* dlw^ 0^ CanJ. 

mCuiDnef Lin, [ho bugbear af the FrrglJi, wIid nthui their opiUm md niue- 
tjtimdjf Imnistd (Jicm Jn p™dbje W'ajf, In tliu boot he ecnnei [n Jrfe *1 
an ohstinatH, urttcc Dm mod sting efcincter, hurt; R KKin cf w|d* cuture anil 
Virted SQESTftSCE. OlJ«jr iJUriei otmrinj [tie luLaia mmirttH of the ^Tsrara aim 
dnnni Tipar, JDciLHiIngitst of jt pots hIiq dcscribti tbe act cf Cliinkiiing, A 
finil chapttr dtklif ^ith the DcgamipstloTl oF aur Secrer SmCOe bp iJic Prutsiiii 
mlealoiiRry Gut^laff^ Rtout wlkaot kp act!vld« little bas prevlmisty bfta biMvm. 

'The Interest ot Arthur WsJep’j fajcLnitlcj arnd icliokrlp CKsmlnKleri oF 
DODtempDriry CJiinese diaries anil reowdt Jt that it shaves tbfit tltfe Chinese 
tiBide]] wort Utllttvm oftlic eturral JmpDTtamaeoFtbotrcOiUirrp'sbsIplessneu,' 
D*i}y 

Strand ars. iu. jui 


YUAN MEI 

Artdinr WiJty gives ue niMtber i&lligbtfu] plctllirt oT Ctdntse life. He [WESBits 
an enjrtfSilrig eocmirt of <he watbs sod. life of Tuan Met tht 

faest-traDvrn pDet of his timo. He was thit rue phcnDmeturir > pitiFosed 
HedonhE who eetuellp aucotodod In bslr^ happy. O^Mp Jt tlio l^oprutt of his 
vvorkai Ri>d evon. Jn his East illness, at the of a t, he btdlh vliltOia ihit Jf they 
want to find him, they bainj 00^ [0 go KraJgbt ihaTOOm 'from ^Ichmci 
Jeiigliter comesL TJiii gay poot vvh s frJeod of the MuicKo oBtcld -wUb whom 
CofTsmodDre Anson bad dtamaJEar deOlJt^ er Cuiton Jn and Yuan Mel 

gJres ui atjeotint (liOt ptevlOrtJelp tranEJiled^ of Ansan's iDterriew With iho 
Manehu autborldOR—an arcaunt verp different frotll tht-ono that English bops 
are taught st s]chaut. 

Arthur Walep depjeta bowtsfijllj a. luvable, hot-tflliipersil mil wildly 
prcjtidlctd man i n writer uf poettp [has even at Jfa, llg^iieit elAsyj ha* t*i 
undertone of dlecp feeUng and ad Ita saidest mix at any mOFdOot light a sudden 
sperlr of fuO. 

The hooh Jnelndes niimerDuc tfinalstlens oTYinn Mtl'a vtrxe and poOst. It 
is soholasly and orbaie end at with ill Wal^'a worit the authotiutivo adwkr- 
ehip ia atilfijlly blended with the bt-illlutk proelae pmot.. 

frnnrjCT fnn. E\iS^ 3t0i HS 




AllTHUR. TAALEV 


NINE SONGS 

Thri work of M. Etuhlfi, I.p ^ VifiArt igo, has- Rrnw&d 

gcncril irTKtCTtrt Id the llltijK<. l^ut the diincK mntiCTial th*t Im hail « hit 
JiKpi>$al iras ver^' JrcDmpletE; Ln j^uticUlAf, liA rtlA.heA nn rAfer-cnce to tht 
SlriE Sofigi (tkii-d tjcntut^ B.C. h bjT th(i ChCnvAC. aa jhaciuti Km^ 

rihce [he ALCMld cenlur^ A.O. These ane rcit (jnlf eJ itrJlcJng bcAUt/ as poAlTV^ 
hijt atjQ [hrwv njiieh ]j^C eoi a Ecirni ^ rcLiglc^ widely' jpread Jn the whole of 
the Tar East, lb thns Atbill bcKik Mr Wltay (Ntulttea [he ^TOcmi wIiIl a. bacn.- 
cTkelitit^ lAlDtig wtiat Da klDOmUjf the varimis deities whibRi the llwmaQi aerved , 
ATtd. aUo Jci W lii[Tbiluet|on gives I genera] «£□□□[ of ihainablsni [n eirJy ClhjnA. 

The hbbk li ttiD-eSjf intended ftriT h>VAn of poetry And at^ldeotA of eOdiparAtivc 
teli^lbh. Eu[ ill OtdAt to rOAke It bf we tn slnnlngues the AUthOr Ieu given full 
refereOCAl to them^inc^j And wme brief philalbgiDiL notes. The Soi^s are alw 
of kTuportanee to students oF ebbtcmpOYtitj^ For CH'ij Yuari, 00- -whom 

they ar? tjedltlOnAlly nurJhutcd, TdAy he saLd to hAVA. LbkAb, in Soviet 

ChiUK the {dACC of Confucius as a naAiojuiL boltu're>'hejb, 

iN'h los. JUf 

THE REAL TRIPITAKA 

RiAd*[A oF the Chtnete jicivei vdiidi has nie throi.^ iRUiy iflipnasi-on!, 

haveoRee asked where they tOjLd Elld Out ahmit the teal and Jilitioric THpEtakA. 
Mr Waley, the tnntlAtor of die TKS'el, hai arAwtred their t^oestiain Ln A new 
took, Tfc RrnJ TrJpJfiiAir, giving an aocbobt dF the acventh-Otntury pilgrim's 
aitventorcs, spIxituaL and. ToateArAli both in India and aJecr hli triAniphant return 
tb China, 

Jn addition (he hobk coiHaint an accnnut af a Japmese pDlgrlin'i visit to 
Chino in. the nindi cenbury, whiirh. ^Vei a roovlng and poetHr acoosJIAE of the 
Wb't'ad ShAb^ CtliQA'j. greur plwe of FitgrinoAgic, Aitd ati cyo'WLtness'i destrlp- 
tlott of [Fm gneat pnrseeotibn of BoJilhIsm in .t.P. Atong with these 

two tlitdier, Mr IVaJ^ has bdtiiii the opportunity to repriii,t.A nuibhnt oF albOri 
pDoOes that have Appened Dn ffuritOrt, Tin Cumhffl tnd elrewFiere, and a bumhrr 
of hla OWWlilOTlea written tn Chinese style, 

Btr, t3r. art 


THE POBTRV AND CAREER OP LI PO 


Thl» rtindy of li Po, connrwmly reckoned as China's gbeltcac poet, is the fidlest 
biography that has appoined Dr Aoy lloguage. Jt tells die Story of iIm pOAl'a Tiffc 
Ag^Elldt a brilllAbt h&ctgTOUnd pIbturO of CFiutese life in the eighth ocflffury Aib, 
. ,^ bli Stndly scran? to me one of the moss Inttlligeor end cEntmir^ ihat he 
written,' HAiUiLia tflCOLSO-N in The ObniKSf 

.Srouid fiftprmjan. Croitb BtA, Bd, n(< 
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